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FOREWORD 


Nor much Is known aBour the life ofJ^aiujs . us TrangiiiJlui. He was 
probably born in £9 a.d. - the famous "year of four Emperofs* — when his 
fatherp a Roimin knight, served as a colonel in a regular legion and took 
part in the Battle of Baetricum. From the letters of Suetoniuses dose friend 
Pliny the Younger we learn that be practised briefly ai the bat, avoided 
political life, and became chief sectetaty tq the Emperor Hadrian (1I7-3?! 
A^ojh The historian Spartianus records that he was one of several Palace 
officials, induding the Guards Commander^ whom kiadriiui when he re¬ 
turned ftom Britain dismissed for behaving indiscreetly with the Empress 
Sabina. Suetonius seems to haVe lived tn a good age. The diks of his books 
are recorded as follows: Tbi T»-eke Caesari; RojaJ Utvt 

Famous Whtni; R^mnn Atumm The FfftA 

lak; R^mm Drm; Gmk Camti; a/ Statt; Cicm'j Ibpttbik; Tin 

P^maf Df/ffis 0/Majrkiitd; Me/bods &/ Ttw; m AW^rr,* 

Gnfk GrajsfjKfa/Ral ProUm^i Cn/kaJ Siffti Used in But 

apart from fragments of his IIIuf/rioMj WrBfri^ which include short bio¬ 
graphies of Virgih Horace, and Lucan, the only eatant book ts Tin 
Tenke Ofwr, the mo^t fascinating and richest of all Lattn histones^ 

Suetonius was fortunate in having ready access to the Imperial and Sen¬ 
atorial archives and to a great body of coiitcmporary' memoirs and public 
documents, and in having himself lived nearly thirty years under the Caesars. 
Much of his uiformation about Tiberius, Caligula, ClaudiuSp and Nero 
comes from eyc-wiincsses of the events descrihetL Apparendy he took care 
to check facts wherever possible, and often quotes condictuig evidence 
without bias, which was not the habit of Tacitus or other latci: historians. If 
his credulousness about omens and prodigies is dJscountirdp he seems trust¬ 
worthy enough, his only prejudice being in favour of firm mild rule, with 
2 regard for the human decencies. As the nineteenth-ccntui)' Cambridge 
historian George Long wrote: 

*His lartguiigc is Ycsy brief and p^edse;^ somednies ob^cu tep without any 
affectation or ornament. He certainly tells a prodigious number of scandab 
OU5 anecdotes about the Caesars,but there was plenty to tell about them; and 
if he did not choose to suppress those anecdotes which he believed to be 


iiuCj thAt k no impuutiort on his veracity^ As a greaE collection of £icts of 
all kinds^ his work on the Caesars is lavaluable^^, 

Add Pliny, who persuaded the Emperor Trafan to grant Suetonius the 
iinmunidc^ usually granted only to a father of three children, though he had 
□One, wrote that the more he knew of Suetonius^ the greater his oHection 
for him grew; I have had the same espcricncc. 

This TEision of Jiw Jli'afe Cuf^ars is not intended as a school cribj the 
genius of Latin and the genius of English bebg so dissimilar that a liteml 
rendering would be almost unreadable. For English readers Suetonius's 
scnteftces, and soiurdmes even groups of sentences, must often be turned 
inside-ont Wherever his references arc incomprehensible to anyone not 
dosdy familiar with the Roman scene^ I have also brought up iuto the tc3ft 
ft few words of explanation that would uonmlly have appeared irt a foot¬ 
note. Dates have been everywhere changed from the pagan to the Christian 
era; modern names of dries used whenever they are more familiar to the 
common reader than the classical ones; and sums in sesterces reduced to 
gold pieces, at too to a gold piece (of twenty denar Si), which resembled a 
British sovereign. The pioblem of finding suitable Englsh equivalents for 
Latin technical words Is exemplified in Utk, ftt first, meant simply 

'army commander^; next it became a ride of honour which a general might 
earn by an Unportani victory; then it was placed as a tide of hopour after^ 
or (more fiatteringly) before, the fiapie of one of the ruling Caesars, whether 
or not he had won any victories; finally, it was used in an absolute sense to 
mean 'Emperor^ 

1 might have prefaced the translation with an es^y on the Roman Re¬ 
publican Constitution and the mcrdless struggle between the popular and 
aristocratic patties In which Julius Caesar became involved, and which end¬ 
ed only with the triumph of Augustus; but those readers will perhaps prefer 
to plunge straighr into the story and pick up the threads as they go along. 

My gratitude to Alastair Reid and Kenneth Gay for helping me with this 
cnjo>^ble cask. 

R, G. 

Dcya, Majorca, Spain 
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JULIUS CAESAR 

AFTtRWAHDS DEIFIED 


(The mindtKtmy paragmptii es lie Sflgwtf fl/ Cgtsar'i/aml^ are 
bit at all mauuseripti.) 

Gaius Joitcs Caesar lost his &ther at the age of fifteen.* Dutiiig the 
ocAt consulshipt aftet being noniinated to the priesthood of Joppitcr, he 
broke an cogagentent, made for him srhiJc he was still a boy, to many one 
Cossuttn^ for, though rich, she came of only equestrian fiimily* Instead, he 
manied Cornelia, daughter of that Qona who had been Consul four rimes, 
and later she bore him a daughter named Julia. The Dictator Sulla tried to 
make Caesar divorce Cornelia; and when he reftiscd sriipped him of the 
priesthood, his wife’s dowry, and his own inheritance, treating him as if 
he weie a member of the popular [ncty. Caesar disappeared from public view 
and, though su^ing from a vimlent attack of quartan fcver, was forced 
to find a new hiding-pkee almost every night and bribe house-holders to 
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protect ham from Sulk^s secret police, Fkialy he won Sulk’^s pardon 
through tlie intercession of the Vestal Virgins and his near relatives Ma^ 
merius Aerrdlius and Aurehos Cotta. It is well known that* when die most 
devoted and eminent members of the fttistoemtie party pleaded Caesar’s 
cause find w^ould not let the matter dcop^ Sulla at last gave way. Whether 
he w'as divinely inspired or showed peculiar foresight is an arguable point, 
but these were his words: wcl then, you win I Take him [ But never 

forget that the man whom you want me to spare will one day prove the 
ruin of the party which you and I have so long defcndctL There are many 
Marius’s^ in this fellow Caesar/ 

i. Caesar first saw militai)- service in Asia, where he went as aide^C' 
camp to Marois Thermus, the provindai governor-gencraL* WhenThermus 
SMit Caesar to raise a fleet in Bithynla, he wasted so much time at King 
Nlcomcdra’s court that a homoseauiil relationship between them was sus¬ 
pected, and suspicion gave pbee to scandal when, soon after his return to 
headquarters, he revisited BIthynia: ostensibly collecting a debt incurred 
there by one of his freedmen. Howet^er, Caesar’s reputation improved later 
in the campaign, when Thermus awarded him the civic crown of oakdenves, 
at the storming of Mydlene, for saving a fdlow-soldier’s life. 

5. He also campaigned in Cibda under SenrUius IsaudoiSp. but not for 
long, because the news of SuDa’s death sent him hurrying back to Rome, 
where a revolt headed by Marcus Lepidus seemed to ofler prospects of 
rapid advanoement." Nevexthdess, though Lepidus made him very advant¬ 
ageous offers. Caesar turned them downi he had small confidence in Lep- 
idus's capadtics, and found the pntldcal atmosphere less promising thin 
he had been led to bdieve* 

4. After this revolt was suppressed, Caesar brought a charge of cstortion 
against Cornelius Dolabdla, an cx-consui who had once been awarded a 
triumph, but failed to secure a scnimce: so he dedded to visit Rhodes until 
the resultant iUTeeUng had time to die down, meanwhile taking a course 
in rhetoric! from Apollonius MoIg, the best living exponent of the arc 
Winter had already set in when he sailed for Rhodes and was captured by 
pirates off the tEland of Phartnacussa. They kepi him prisoner for ncarli- 
forty days, to his intense annoyance* he had with only a physickn and 

^ Cfljus Mfldus (1 17 -%$ B.C), die tum fkmmu populmr Joider, was Cbnml sevea 
ctmcft, and iii¥Dl¥Ed RdniiE in OviJ War. 
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Kvo V having sent the rest of bU staff awa^ to borrow the fansam mon¬ 
ey. As soon as the stipobited fifty taknts acrived (which make ir,ooo gold 
pieces), an]d the pirates duly set him ashore* he raised a fleet and went after 
them. He had often smiliiigly sworn, while still in thdr power, that he 
would soon capture and ttudfy tliem: and this is exactly what he did. Then 
be continued to Rhodes, hut Mithiidates was now ravaging the near-by 
coast of Asia ^-linor j so* to avoid the charge of showing inertia while the 
allies of Rome were in danger^ he raised a force of inegubts and drove 
MIthridaces's deputy' from the province — which confirmed the timorous 
and half-hearted cidcs of Asia in their allegiance. 

5. On Caesar's return to Rome* the commons voted him the rank of 
colonel, and he vigorously helped thdr leaders to undo Sulb's legislation 
by restoring the tribunes of the people to thdr ancient powers. Then one 
Plotius introduced a bill for the recall from mlc of Caesar's hrothec-in- 
law* Lucius Gnjia - who* with other fclJow-conspiiators* bad escaped to 
Spain after Lepidus^s death and joined Scrtniius. Caesar himself spoke In 
support of the bill* which was passed. 

S. I>uring his qnaestorship^ he made the customary funeral speeches 
from the Rostra in honour of his aunt Julia and his wife ComcUai and while 
eulogiaing Julian's maternal and paternal ancestry, did the same for the 
Caesars too. *Hcr mother,' he Said, "was a descendant of kings, namely the 
Royal Mercians, a family founded by the Roman King Aneus Marti us; and 
her fathtr, of gods - since the Jtihans (of vrhich wc Oesars arc a branch) 
reckon descent from the Goddess Venus. Thus Julians stock can claim both 
the sancti ty of kings* who reign supreme among mortals, and the reverence 
due to gtids, who hold even kings in their power.^ 

He next mamed PompeLa^ Quintus Pompey's daughter, who was also 
Sulk's grand daughter* but divorced her on a suspicion of adultery with 
Publius Clodius; indeed* so persistent was the rumour of Qodxus's having 
disguised himself as a woman and seduced her at the Feast of the Good 
Goddess* from which all men arc excluded, that the Senate ordered a judicial 
inquiry into the alleged desecration of these sacred rites. 

7. As quaestor Caesar was appointed to Western Spam^ where the gov¬ 
ernor-general, who held praetorian rank* sent him off on an asske-dreuit. 
At CadjE he saw a statue of Alexander the Great in the Temple of HenculcSj 
and was overheard to sigh impatiently: vexed, it seems, that at an age when 
Alexander had already conquered the whole worlds he himself had done 

67 a.c. 
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nothing in the least epoch-making^ Moteover^ when oo the following night* 
much to his disruAv* he had a dneain of raping his own mother^ the sooth¬ 
sayers greatly encouraged him by their kitcrpretadon of it: namely* that he 
was destined to eonquer the earthy our UnJvefsal Mother. 

S. At all n'ents* he laid down his quacstorship at once* bent on pcrforni- 
ing some notabie act at the first oppomjjiity that oflerei FIc visited the 
Latin colonists beyond the Po* who w'tre bitterly demanding the same Ho¬ 
man dtizenship as that granted to other townsfolk in Italy: and might have 
persuaded them to revolt* bad not the Consuls realized the danger and garris ¬ 
oned that district with the legions recently raised for the CUidan campalgEi. 

Undiscoutaged* Caesar soon made an even more daring attempt at 
revolution in Home Itself. A few^ flays before taking up his acdilestup/ 
he was suspected of plotting with Marcus Cmssus* an e3t-cQnsu]; also with 
Publius Sulla and Lucius Autronius* who had jointly been elected to the 
consulship but found guilty of bdbeiry and corruptiom These four had 
agreed to wait untiJ the New Year^ and then attack the Senate House* killing 
as many senators as convenient. Crassus would then proebim himself 
Dictator, and Caesar his blaster of Horse; the government would be re¬ 
organized to Suit their pleasure; Sulla and Au tronius would be appointed 
Consuls, 

Tanusius Geminns mentions their plot in his Hii/oij: more Information 
is given in Marcus Bibulus^s _Et^rf/r a^ in the of Gaius Curio the 

Elder. Another reference to it may be detected in Coero^s letter to Axius, 
where Caesar is said to have 'established in his consulship the monarchy 
which he had planned while only an aedik'. Tanusius adds that Ccassus was 
prevented, either by scruples or by nervousness, from appearing at the ap¬ 
pointed hour; and Caesar therefore did not give the agreed signal which, 
accorduig to Curio, was Ictdng his gown faH and expose the shoulder. 

Both Curio and Marcus Actorlus'Naso state that Caesar abo plotted with 
Gnaeus Piso* a young nobleman suspected of raising a Gty conspiracy and 
for that reason appointed Governor-General of Spain, tdthough he had 
neither solidtcd nor qualified for the posidon^ Cbesar* apparently^ was to 
lead a revolt in Rome as soon as Pbo did so in Spain; the Ambranjans and 
the Latins who lived beyond the Po would have risen simuitancouslv. But 
Pjso's death cancetJed the plan. 

10. During his aedileship^ Caesar filled the Cornitium* the Forum, its ad¬ 
jacent basilicas, and the Capitol itself with a display of the material which he 
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nwmi to use in his public shows; building tempotary colaiuiades for the 
purpose. He exhibited wild-beast hunts and stage-plays; some at his own 
expense, sO'ine in co-operation with his colleague, Marcus Bib ulus - but 
took all the credit in dther case, so that Bibulus remarked openly: ‘The 
TetiiplE of the Heavenly Twins in the Forum is always simply called “Cas¬ 
tor's”; and 1 always pliy Pollux to Caesar’s Castor when we give a public 
enKrtaiDmcni 

Caesar also put on a gladiatorial show, but had collected so Lmnteosc a 
troop of combatants that his terrified political opponents rushed a bill 
through the House, limiting the number of gladiators that anyone might 
keep in Rome; consequently far fewer pairs fought than had been ad¬ 
vertised. , 

II, Aftet thus securing the good will of the commons and their tribunes, 
Caesar tried to gel himself elected Governor-General of Egypt by popular 
vote. His excuse for demanding so unusual an appointment was an outcry 
against the Alexandrians who had just deposed King Ptolemy, although the 
Senate had recognized him as an ally and friend of Rome. However, the 
aristoctatic party oppo'sed the measure; so, as aedile, Gmsar took vengeance 
by replacing the public monuments - destroyed by Sulla many years - 
that had coniinetnotatcd Marius's victories over Jugurtha, the Qrobriaos, 
and the Teutons. Further, as Judge of the Senatorial Court of Inqui^' into 
Murder, he prosecuted moi who had earned public bounties for bringing 
in the heads of Roman citizens outlawed by the aristociais; although this 

rough justice had been expressly sanctioned in the Cornelian Law's. 

ta. He also hrihed a man to bring a charge of high treason against Gains 
Rabirius who, some years previously, had earned the Senate’s gtatitude by 
checking the seditious activities of Lucius Situminus, a tribune. Caesar, 
chosen by lot to try Rabirius, pronounced the sentence with such saris- 
action that, when Rabirius app^d to the people, the greatest argument in 
bis favour was the judge’s obvious ptejuditt. 

I j. Obliged to abandon his ambition of governing Egypt, Caesar stood 
for the office of Chief Pontiff, and used the most flagrant bribery to secure 
it. The story goes that, reckoning up the enormous debts thus contracted, 
he told his mother, as she kissed him goodbye on the morning of the poll, 
that if he did not return to her as Chief Pontiff he would not return at all 
How'cver, he defeated his two promiitcnt rivals, both of whom were much 
older and more distinguished than himself, and the votes he won from thmr 
own tribes exceeded thoK cast for them in the entire polL 
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t4. When the Catilifi2rlAn conspiracy' came to hglu, the whole Honse^ 
with the sole exception of Caesar, then Praecor-elcctj dcmantled the death 
penalty for Catiline and his assodatc^. Caesat proposed merely that thev 
should be imprisoned* cadi in a different town^ and their estates conhscated. 
What w'as more;, he so brow'beat those senators w^ho took a sterner line^ by 
suggesdnig that the comcnons would conceive an enduring hatred for them 
if they persisted m this view^ that Dedmus SilanuSj as Consul-elect, felt 
obliged to lutcrprct his own proposal — which* however, he could not bring 
himself to recast - in a more liberal sense, begging Caesar not to misread 
it so savagely. And Caesar would have gained his pointy since many senators 
^dnding the Consul Gccro^s brothec) had been won over to his view, 
had Marcus Cato not kept the iiresolute Senate in hue. Caesar condnued to 
block proceedings until a body of Roman knights^ serving as a defence 
forte to the House, threatened to kill him unless he ceased his violent oppos- 
idom Thej' even unsheathed thdf swords and made sudi passes at him 
that most of hIs companions fled* and the rtmaindtr huddled around, pro¬ 
tecting hitn with their arms or rheif gowns. He was sufficiently impressed^ 
not only to leave the House, but to keep aw'ay from it for the rest of that 
year. 

15. Dn the first day of his praetorship^i Caesar ordered Quintiis Catulus 
to appear before the commons and expkki why he had made so little pro¬ 
gress with the ccstoradon of the CapitoU demanding that Catulus'’? commis¬ 
sion should be taken from him and entrusted* insCead* to Gnaeus Painpey. 
However, the senators of the aristocratic party, who were escorting the 
ocwly-clcctcd Consub to their inaugurd sacrifice in the Capiiol* heard what 
was afoot, and came pouring downhill in a body to offer obstinate resist¬ 
ance, Caesar withdrew hb proposal* 

ifi. CaecUiits Mecdlus, a tribune of the people, then defended his 
colleagues' veto by hringLng in some highly inflammatory bills; and Gtesar 
stubbornly championed them on the floor of the House until at lost both 
Metellus and himself were suspended by a Senatorial decree. Nevertheless, 
he had the dfronteiy to continue holding his courr, until warned that he 
would be removed by force- Thereupon he dismissed the lictots* look oE 
his praetorkn robe, and went quickly home* where he had dedded to live 
in retirement because the times allowed him no other altcrfiativc. 

On the following day, however* the commons made a spontaneous move 
towards Caesar's house, riotously offering to put him hack on the tribunal; 

^ £z a^c. 
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but he testraineti their ardour. The Senate^ who had htimeciljr met to deal 
this demonstration^ were so ^rprised bv his unespectcdlip' correct atti¬ 
tude that they rent a deputation of high offidals to thank him publiclyj 
then summoned him to the Honre wher^ with warm praises, they revoked 
their decree and confirmed him in his practorsliip. 

17. The nest danger that threatened Caesar was the inditslon of his 
name in 2 list of C^tdinarian conspirators handed to the Special Commlssiort- 
cr, Noviiis Niger* by an informer named Ludns Vettiusi and also in another 
list laid before the Senate by Quintus Curius, who had been voted a 
public bounty as ihe first person to betray the plot. Cudus claimed that this 
mformatioo came directly fmm Catiline* and \^cttius went so far as to declare 
that he could produce a letter written to CatiUne in Caesar^s owm hand. 

Caesar would not lie down under this insult, and appealed to the Sen¬ 
atorial Records, which showed that, on Ciccro^s own admissioiv he had 
voluntarily come forward to warn him about the plot; and that Citrius was 
not therefore entitled to the bounty. As for Vettius, who had been obliged 
to produce a bond when he made his levcktiofis, thU was declared forfeit 
and his goods seized; the commons, crowding around the Rostra, nearly 
tare him in piccea- Caesar thereupon sent Venms off to gaolj and Norius 
Niger, the Commissioner* as well, for having let a magistrate of superior 
tank to himself be indicted at his tribunal 

I &, The province of Western Spain was now allotted to Caesar. He re¬ 
lieved himself of the creditors who tried to keep him in Rome until he had 
paid his debts* by providing suieti^ for their ^cntual settlement. Then he 
took the illegal and unprecedented step of hurrying off before the Senate 
had either formally confirmed his appointment or voted liim the necessar)^ 
funds. He may have been afraid of being impeached while stiU a private 
citizen, or he may have been anxious to respond as quickly as possible to 
the appeals of our Spanisb allies for help against aggressionh At any rate, 
an his arrival in Spain he rapidly subdued the Lusitanian mountaineers^ 
captured Biigantiimi* die capital of OalidaT and returned to Rome in the 
following sufnjncr with equal haste - not w^oiting until he had been re¬ 
lieved — to demand a triumph and stand for the consulships But the day of 
the consular elections had already been announced. His candidacy could 
therefore not be admitted unless he entered the Gt)' as a civilian; and when 
a gcneial outcry arose against his inmgues 10 be exempted from the reguk- 
dons governing candidatures, he was faced with die altemaiive of forgoing 
the triumph or fo going the consulship. 
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19+ Thete were two other candidates: Lucius Lncceius and Marcus Bifa- 
ulus. Caesar now approidied Lucceius and suggested that they should 
join forces: but since Lucceius had mote money and Caesar grater in- 
Hucnce, it was agreed that Lucceius should finance thdr joint candidacy 
by bribing the voters+ The aristocratic pam- got wind of this amngemcni 
and, fearing that if Caesar were elected Consul, with a pliant colleague by 
his side, he would stop at nothing to gain his own ends, they authori^sed 
Marcus Bib ulus to bribe the voters as heavily as Lucceius had done. J^lanv 
aristocrats contributed to Bibulus^a campaign funds, and Cato trim self 
admitted that this was an occasion when ev*en briber)- might be c3£Cuscd as 
a legitimate means of preserving the Constitution. 

Caesar and Bibulus were elected CdiysuJs, but the aristocrats condnued 
to restrict Caesar^s influence by ensuring that when he and Bibulus had com¬ 
pleted their term, neither should govern a province garrisoned by large 
forces; they would be sent off somewhere *iQ guard mountain-pasiurcs and 
keep forests clear of brigands\ InfuriaTed by riiis slight, Caesar exerted his 
cliarm on Gnaeus Pompey, who had quarrelled with the Senate because 
they were so slow in approving the steps that he had taken to defeat King 
Mithridates of Pontus, He also succeeded in conciliatiDg Pompey and Mar¬ 
cus Crassus - they were still at odds after thdr foilure to agree on matters 
of policy while sharing the cousukhip^ Pnmpey, Caesar, and Crass us now 
formed a triple pact, jointly swearing to oppose ah legislation of which any 
one of them might disapprove, 

lo. Oesax's first act as Consul was to rule that a daily record of proceed¬ 
ings in the Senate, and in the People^s Court, should be liken and published; 
he also revived the obsolete custom of having an orderly walk before him, 
during die months in which his colleague held the rods of office, white the 
lictors marched behind. bJext, he jnttoduced an agrarian law, and when 
Bibulus delayed its passage through the Senate by announcing that the 
omens were unfavourable, drove him from the Forum by force of arms. 
On the following day Bahulus lodged a complaint in the House, and when 
nobody dared move a vote of censure, or make any observatioii on this 
scandalous event —though decrees condemning minor breaches of the peace 
hid often been passed - he felt so frustrated that he stayed at home for the 
rest of the term, satisfying his resentment with further announcements about 
un^vourabk omens. 

Caesar was thus enabled to govern alone and do very much as he pleased 
It became a joke to sign and seal bogus documents^ 'Executed during the 
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Consubhip of Juliijs Caesar^ rather tbin; during the Cansulship c'>f 
Bibulus and Cau«ar\ And this lampoon went the rounds: 

The event occurred^ as 1 recall* when Caesar govcmiscl Rome — 

Caesar* not Marcus BibuLus* who kept his seat at home. 

The tribune RuUus had proposed to serrlc a number of poorer dti^ns on 
a Campanian plain called Stellas* and another agdcultuial district* also in 
Campania, had been declared public territor? and farmed on behalf of the 
govemmenr, Caesar partitioned both these districts among fathers of 
three or more children* appointing a commission to choose the candidates^ 
instead of letting theni draw the customari,^ lots. V'Then the Roman tax- 
farmeiB asked for relief* he cancelled one-third of their obligadons* but gave 
them ftank warning not to bid too high for their oonrracts in furuce^ He 
freely granted all other pleas, whatsoever, and either met with no opposition 
or iniimidatcd anyone who dared mtcrvcdc. Marcus G*to once tried to delay 
proceedings by talking out the debate, but Caesar had him forcibly ejected 
by a lictor and led off to prison. Lucius Lucullus went a little too for in 
opposing Caesar's policy* whereupon Caesar so tcrritlcd him by threats 
of proECCutioii for the part he had supposedly played in the Mithridadc 
War that LucuMus fell on his knees and begged Gaesaris pardon. Hearing 
that Qcero had been making a doleful speech in court about the e^rils of 
his times* Caesar at once granted the long-standing plea of Qcero's enemy, 
Publius Oodius, to be transfetied From patrician to plebeian rank j rushing 
this measure through the House at three o'clock* just before the adjourn¬ 
ments Finally, he began an anack on his aristocratic opponents as a body by 
bribing an informer, who appeared on the Rostra and announced that Sionie 
of them had tried to make him assassinate Fompey- As had been axranged, 
the informer mentioned □ few names, but the w^hole afhiif was so suspicious 
that nobody paid much attention and Caesar^ realizing that he had been 
too hastv* is said to have poisoned his agent. 

11, Caesar then married Calputnia, daughter of Lucius Piso* hts successor 
in the consulship; and at the same rime betrothed Julia to Gnaeus Pompey, 
thus breaking her previous engagement to Ser^nJius Caepio, who had re¬ 
cently given him a great deal of suppon in the struggle against Bibulus^ 
He now always called on Pompey to open debates In the House, though 
having hitherto reserved this honour for Crass us; thereby fiouring the 
tradition that a Consul should continue* throughout the year, to preserve 
the order of precedence established for speakers on New Yearns Day* 
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Having thus sccuicd the goodwill of his fathcEr^iu-Uw Piso and his 
sdn-in-law Pompey^ Qmr surveyed the nmxy provinces open to him and 
chose Gaul as being the Lkeliest to supply him with wealth and triumphs. 
True, he was at first appointed Governor-Gencniil only of Osalpine Gaul 
and Illyria ~ the proposal i^ime from Vatinius — but afterwards the Senate 
added Transalpine Caul to his jurisdiction, fearing that if this were de¬ 
nied him, the commons would insist that he should have it, 

f-lJs elation was such that he could not refrain from boasting lo a packed 
House, some days bter, that having now^ gained his dearest wish,-to the 
annoyance and grief of his opponents, he would proceed to 'stamp upon 
their persons\ Vi hen soji'teone interjected with a sneer that a would 

not hnd this an easy fcat^ he answered amicably: "VlTjy not? Semtramls was 
supreme in Syria, and the Amazons once ruled over a krge part of Asia, * 
ly At the close of hia consulship the praetors Gaius Memmius and Lu¬ 
cius Domirius Ahenobarbus demanded an inquiry into his official con¬ 
duct during the past year. Caesar referred the matter to the Senate, who 
w'oulil not discuss it, so after three days had been wasted in idle recrimina¬ 
tions, he left for Gaul. His quaestor at once charged w-ith various irre- 
gTilaiitics, as a first step towards his owm impeachment. Then Lucius An- 
tisilus, a tribune of the people, arraigned Caesar who, how'ever, appealed 
to the whole college of tribunes, pleading absence on business of national 
impomncci and thus staved olf the trial. 

To pnc^'cnt a recurrence of this sort of trouble he made a point of putting 
the chief magistiatcs of each new* year under some obligation to himp. and 
refusing to support any candidates, or allow them to be elected, unless they 
promised to defend his cause while he was absent from Rome* He had no 
hesitation in holding some of them to their promises by an oath, or even 
a WTitten contract. 

14. At last Ludiu Domitius Abcnobaxhiis stood for the consulship and 
openly threatened that, once elected, he would remove Caesar from his 
militar)- command, having ^Icd to do this while praetor. So Caesar ealkd 
upon Pompey and Cmssus to vbJt Lucca, which lay in hi 5 province, and 
there persuaded them to prolong his governorship of Gaul for another five 
year^, and to oppose Domitius^s candidature. 

This success encouraged Caesar to e:tpand his regular army with legions 
raised at his own expense: one even recruited in Transalpine Caul and called 
(Gallic for ^The Crested Lark'), which he trained and equipped in 
Roman style. Later he made every Akuda legionary a full dtiaen. 
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He now lost no oppoilunin' of picking qu^cls — however flimsy rhe 
pretext - with allies as well as hostile and barbarous trib^j and marching 
against them; tiie danger of this policy never occurred to him+ At first the 
Senate set up a commission of Inquiry into the state of the Gallic proyincea. 
and some speakers went so fat as to tecomnicnd that Caesar should be 
handed over to the entnnjv But the more auccessftil his campaigns, the 
more frequent the public thanksgivings voted; and the holidays that went 
with them were longer than any general before him had ever earned i 

ijp Briefly^ his nine years" governorship produced the following results. 
He reduced to the form of a province the whole of Gaul enclosed by the 
Pyrenees, the Alps, the Cevennes, the Rhine, and the Rhone-about 
640,000 square miles—except for certain allied states which had given him 
useful support; and exacted an aimual trihiiie of 400,000 gold pieces. 

Caesar was the first Ron^an to build a military bridge across the Rhine 
and cause the Germans on the farther bank heavy' iosses+ He also invaded 
Britain, a hitherto unknown country, and defeated the natives, from whoin 
he exacted a large sum of money as well as hostages for future good be¬ 
haviour. He met with only three serious reverses! in Britain, when his 
fleet was all but destroyed by a gale; in Gauh when one of his legions was 
routed at Gergovia aniong die Auvergne mountains; and on the German 
frontier, when his generals Tirurius and Aurunculeius were ambushed and 
killed. 

a6. During these nine years Caesar lost, one after the other, hb mother, 
his daughter, and hi$ grandson, Meanwrhiie, the assassination of Publius 
Qodius had caused such an outcry that the Senate voted for the appoint' 
ment, in future, of only a single Consul; naming Pompey as their choken 
When the tribunes of the people wanted Caesar to stand as Pompey^s cob 
league, Caesar asked whether they would not persuade the comrnons to 
Jet him do so without visiting Rame^ his governorship of Gaul, he wTOte, 
w^as nearly at an end* and he preferred not to leave until his conquests had 
been compicied. 

Their granting of this concession so lired Caesar^s ambitions that he neg¬ 
lected no expense in winning popularity, l>oth as a private dti^sen and as 
a candidate for his second consulship. He began building a new Forunt with 
the spoils taken In Gaul, and paid more tlian a million gold pieces for the 
site done. Then he announced a gladiatorial show and a public banquet in 
memory of his daughter Julia — an unprecedented event; and, to create 
as much exciternent among the commons as possible, Itad the banquet 
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catered fur partly by his own housebuld^ partly by the market cortMCtors. 
He bsued an order that any wcihknown gladiator who failed to win die 

approval of the Ciruus should be forcibly rescued from execution and re¬ 
served for the coming show^ New gLadiatois were abo trained, not by the 
usual professionaJs in the schpoUp but in private houses by Roman knights 
and even senators who happened to he masters-at-arms. Letters of his sur¬ 
vive, begging these trainers to give their pupils individual instruction in the 
art of fighting* He fixed the daily pay of the regular soldiers at double what 
it had been. Whenever the granaries were full he would make a lavish dis¬ 
tribution TO die armyv without measuring the amount, and occftsionally 
gave ever)- man a Gallic slave, 

rj. To preserve Pompey's friendship and renew the ^mily ties dissolved 
by JuliaV death he offered him the ^nd of his sister's grand-daughter 
Octavia, though she had already married Gaius Marcclliis^ and In return 
asked leave to marry Pompey’s daughter! ^ho was betrothed to Faustus 
Sulla. Having now won all Pompey's friends, and most of the Senate, to 
his side with loans at a low rate of intere^t,^ or inietest-free, he endeared 
himself to persons of less distinction too by handing our valuable presents, 
whether or not they asked for them. His beneficiaries included the favourite 
slaves or freedmen of prominent men* 

Caesar thus became ibc one reliable source of help to all who were in 
legal difficulties, or in debt, or living beyond thdr means; and refused help 
only to those whose criminal record was so black, or whose purse so empty^ 
or whose tastes were so expensive^ ihat even he could do nothing for 
them. He frankly told such people:' VCTiaE you need is a dvil war/ 

i8, Caesar took e<]ual pains to win the esteem of kings and provincial 
authorities by offering thcin gifts of prisoners, a thousand at a time, or 
lending them troops w^henever they asked, and without first obtaining 
ofticiai permission from the Senate or people. He also presented the priodpal 
cities of Asia and Greece with magnificent public works, and did the same 
for those of Italy, Gaul, and Spain. Lvetyonc was amazed by this liberalJt)' 
and wondered what the sequel would be. 

At last Marcus Claudius Marccllug, the Consul, announced in the House 
that he intended to raise a imtter of vital public iniCTCSt; and then proposed 
that, since the Gallic Wat had now ended in victory^ Gtesar should be re^ 
ItcTcd of his command before his term as GoveeTtor-GcncTal expired; that 
A Successor should be appointed; and that the armies in Gaul should he 
disbanded. He further proposed that Caesar shouk] be forbidden to stand 
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for the consubhip u'iUiout appKraring at Rome id person^ since a decree 
ag^DSt irrcguluritics of this sore still appeared on the Statute Book. 

Here Marcellds was on firm legal ground. Pompey^ when he introduced 
a hill regulating the privileges of state officials, had omitted to make a 
special csccption for Caesar in the clause debarring absentees from cand¬ 
idacy; or ED correct this oversight before the bill had been passed, en¬ 
graved on a bronze tablet, and registered at the Public Treasury. Nor was 
Akrcellui content to oust Caesar from bis command and cancel the privilege 
already voted hirp : namely to stand for the cnnsulship iw He also 

asked tltat the colonists whom Caesar had settled at Como under the Vat¬ 
in jan Act should lose thcLr citizenship. This award, he said^ had been in¬ 
tended to further Caesar^s political ambitions and lacked legal sanction. 

if^. The news infuriated Caesar, but he had often licen reported as saying: 
‘Now that I aril the leading Roman of my daVj ic will be harder to put me 
down a peg than degrade me to the So he resisted stubbornly; per¬ 

suading the tribunes of the people to veto Marcell us'S bills and at the same 
time eniistirtg the help of Sertdus Sulpidus, Marcellus^s colleague. When, in 
iht foliow^ing year, Marcellus was succeeded In office by his cousin Gaius^ 
who adopied a similar policy^ Caesar again woo over the other Consul - 
Aenulius Paulus — with a hcaw bribe; and also bought Goius Curio, the 
most energetic tribune of the people. 

Realizing, how'ever, that the aristocratic patty had made a determined 
stand, and that both the new Consuis-clect ’were unfriendly to him, he 
appealed to the Senate, begging them in a w'rirten address not to cancel 
a pTivilege voted him by the commons, without forcing oil other governors- 
general to resign their commands at the same dme as he did. But this was 
read os meaning that he counted on mobiJizing his veteran troops sooner 
than Pompey could his raw levies. Neat, Caesar olfered to resign command 
of eight legions and quit Transalpine Gaul if he might keep two legions 
and Cisalpine Gaul, or at least lliyncum and one legion, until he became 
Consul. 

3c. Since the Senate refused to intervene on his behalf in a matter of 
such national importance, Caesar crossed into Gsalpine Gaul, where he held 
his regular assizes, and halted it Ravenna. He was resolved to Invade lidy 
if force were used against the tribunes of the people who had vetoed the 
Senate’s decree dsabandJng his army by a given date. Force was, in effect, 
used and tlie tribune* fled towards Cisalpine Gaut; which became Caesar’s 
pretext for launching the Gvhl War. Additional motives arc suspeaed, how 
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ever: Pompey^s commcni was that^ becav^ Carsar had insufficient capital 
to carry out tJs grandiose schemes or give the people all Uiat they had been 
encDuraged to espect on his return^ he chose to create an atmosphcfe of 
political Confusion. 

Another view is that he dreaded having to account for the irregularities 
of his fust consulships during which he had disregarded auspices and vetoeSp 
and defied the Constitution; for Marcus Cato had often sworn to impeach 
him as soon as the legions wcic disbanded. MoreoveCp people said at the 
linfKj franhly enough ^ that should Caesar return from Gaul as a private citi¬ 
zen he would be tried in a court ringed around with armed men^as Titus 
Annius Milo had lately l>ccTi at Pompey^s orders.! This sounds plausible 
enough, becstise Asimus PoUJo records in his that when Cac^ar^ at 

the Battle of Pharsalus, saw his enemies forced to choose between massacre 
and flight, he said, in these very words: "They brought it on themselves. 
They would have condemned me to death regardless of all my victories - 
me* Gaius Caesar — had I not appealed to my army for help** It has also 
been suggested that constant exercise of power gave Caesar a love of ill 
and that, after weighing bia enemies' strength against his own, he tenok this 
chance of fulfilling hh youthful dreams by making a bid for the manarchy. 
Gccto seems to have come a similar condiasion: in the third book of his 
Etfqy & f !records that Caesar guoied the following lines from Eurip¬ 
ides's IFflwfw on several occasions: 

U crime consonant with nohihty? 

Then noblpt is the crime of tyranny — 

In aU things else obey the laws of Heaven. 

Accordingly, when news reached him that ibe tribunes' veto had 
been disallowed^ and that they had fled the City, he at once sent a few battal¬ 
ions ahead with all secrecy* and disarmed suspicion by himself attending a 
theatrical performance, inspeaing the plans of a school for gladiators which 
he proposed to build, and dining as usufll among a crowd of guests. Bur 
at dusk he borrowed a pair of mules from a bakery near Headquarters, harn¬ 
essed them to a gig, and set olF quietly with a few- of his staff. His lights 
went out* he lost his way* and the parti' wandered about aimlesslv for some 
hours: but at dawn found a guide who led them on foot along tiartow lanes^ 
until they came to the tight road, Caesar overtook his advTinced guard ai 
the river Rubicon* which formed the frontier bctv,-cen Gaul and Italy. Wei! 
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Rwarc how cridca! a decision confronted him, he turned to his staF, re¬ 
marking: ‘’Wc may stUI draw back but, once across that little bridge, we 
shall hat'e to fight it out.^ 

5ip As he stood, iti two minds, an apparition of superhuman size and 
beauty was seen sitting on the river bank playing a reed pipe. A partt^ 
of shepherds gathered atounc! to lisien and, when some of Giesar's 
men broke ranks to do the same, the apprition snatched a trumpet 
From one of them, ran down to the river, blew a thunderous blast, and 
crossed over. Caesar eaclaJmed: *Lct us accept this as a sign from the GekIs, 
and follow where they beckon, in vengeance on our dooble-dealifig 
enemies. The die is cast." 

55. He led his army to the farther bank, where he welcomed the tribunes 
of the people who had fled to him from Rome. Then he tcarfuMy addressed 
the troops and, ripping open his tunic to expose his breast, begged them 
to stand faithfully by him. The belief that he then piomised to promote 
cverv man present to the Equestrian Order is based on a misunderstanding. 
He liad accompan ied his pleas with the gesture of pointi ng to his left bumd, 
as he declared that he would gladly reward those who championed his 
honour with the vcjy seal ring from his thumb; but some soldiers on the 
fnnge of ihe assembly w^ho saw hho better than they could hear his words, 
read too much into the gesture. They put it about that Caesar had promised 
them all the right to wear a knighf s gold ring, and the 4,000 gold pieces 
required to support a knighthoods 

j4. Here foUow's a brief account of Caesai*s subsequent movemems. He 
occupied Umbria, Piotnunipand Tuscany; captured Ludus Domidus Aheno- 
barbus who had been illegally named as Ids successor in Gaul and was hold¬ 
ing Corfinium for the Senate; let him go free; and then marched along the 
Adriatic coast to Brindisi, where Poinpey and the Consuls had fled from 
Rome on their way to Epirus. When his efforts to prevent their dossing 
the straits proved incfTcctsvCp he marched on Rome, entered It, summoned 
the Senate to review the political situation, and then hurriedly set off tot 
Spain; Pompey's strongest forces were stationed there under the command 
of his friends Marcos Petreius* Lucius Aftramus, and iMarcus Varro. Before 
leaving, Caesar told his household: *I am off to meet an army without a 
leader; w'hen I return I shall meet a leader without an army.' ThoLigh de¬ 
layed by the siege of Marseilles, which had shut its gates against him, and 
by a failure of his commissariat^ he won a rapid and overw"hdnung victorj,-. 

5 5* Caesar returned by way of Rome, crossed die x\driadc and, after 
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ever: Poiiipey''s comment was that, because Caesar had insuflicicnt capita] 
to carry out his grandiose sdurmes or give the people all that they had been 
encouraged to eitpeci on his return, he chose to create an atmosphere of 
political confusion. 

Another -view is that he dreaded having to account for the irregularities 
of his first Consulship, during which he had disregarded auspices and vetoes, 
and defied the Corisdtutiotii for Marcus Cato had often sworn to impeach 
him as soon as the legions vrcfc disbonded. Moreover, people said at the 
time, frankly enough, that should Otesae return from Oau] as a private citi*' 
aen he would be tried in a court ringed around with armed men, as Titus 
Annius Milo had lately been at Pompey's orders,’ This sounds plausible 
enough, because Asinius Pollio records in his Histdij that when Caesar, at 
the Battle of Pharsslus, saw his enemies forced to choose between massacre 
and Right, he said, in these very words; 'They brought it on themselves. 
They would have condemned me to death regardless of aU my victories - 
me, Gaius Caesar - had T not appealed to my army for help’’ It has also 
been suggested that consiaot exercise of power gave Caesar a love of it- 
and that, after weighing his enemies* strength against his own, he took this 
chance of fulfilling his youthful dreams by making a bid for the monarchy, 
Cicero seems to have come to a similar conclusion: in the third book of his 
Hsutjen ,Otf^,be records that Caesar quoted the following lines ftom Eurip¬ 
ideses Phetmthn WimtH on several occasions; 

Is crime consonant with nobilitj’? 

Then nohljist is the crime of tj'ranny — 

In ail things else obey the laws of Heaven. 

51. Accordingly, when news reached him that the tribunes’ veto h-id 
been disalloTved, and that they had Red the City, he at once scuta few hattal- 
ions ahead with all secrecy, and disarmed suspicion by himself attending a 
theatrical performance, inspecting the plans of a school for gladiators which 
he proposed to build, and dining as usual among s erowd of guests. But 
at dusk he borrowed a pair of mules from a bakery nea r Headq uarters, harn¬ 
essed them to a gig, and set off quietly with a few of his staff. His lights 
Went out, he lost his way, and the parry wandeted about aimlessly for some 
hours; but at dawn found a guide who Jed them on foot along na^w lanes, 
until they came to the right toad. Caesar overtook his advanwd guard at 
the river Rubicon, which formed the fron der between Gaul and Italy. Well 
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how critical a decision confronted hioj* he mriwd to his staff, re- 
markingt TFc ttkajr sdll draw back but, once across dtat little bridge, we 
shall have to fight it out/ 

ji. As he stood, In ™o minds, an apparition of stipcfhuman size and 
l>eauty was seen sitting on the river bank playing a reed pipe, A jparty 
of shepherds gathered ardand to listen and^ when sonte of Caesar's 
men broke ranks to do the samc^ the apparition snatched a trumpet 
from Ode of them, ran down to the river* blew a thunderous blast, and 
crossed over. Caesar exclaimed: *Lct us accept this as a sign from the Gods, 
and follow where they beckon, in vengeance on our double-dealing 
enemies. The die is cast,^ 

53, He led his army to the faithci bank, where he welcomed the crjlmnes 
of the people who had Hed to him from Rome. Then he learfuUy addressed 
the troops andj ripping open his tunic to expose his breast, begged them 
to stand faithfully by him. The belief that he then promised to promote 
ever}' man present to the Et^ucstrian Order is based on a misundersEanding. 
He had accompanied his pleas with the gesture of pointing to his left hand, 
as he declared that he would gladly reward those who ebampioned his 
honour with the veiy^ seal ring from his thnnibi but some soldiers on the 
fringe of the assembly who saw* him better than they could hear his words, 
read too much into the gesture. They put it about that Caesar had promised 
them all the right to wear a knight’s gold ring* and the 4,o€» gold pieces 
required to support a knighthood. 

^4. Here follows a brief account of Caesafs subsequent movemencs, i Ic 
occupied Uinbria,Ficcnum*and Tuscany; captured Lucius Domidus Aheno- 
barbus who had been illegally named 3S his successor in Gaul and was bold¬ 
ing Corlinium for the Senate; let him gu free; and then marched along the 
Adriatic coast to Brindisi, where Pompe? and the Consuls had fled from 
Rome on their w'ay to Epirus. his efforts to prevent their crossing 

the straits proved ineffective, he marched on Rome, entered it, suminoncd 
the Senate to review the political situation^ and then hurriedly Set off for 
Spain; Pompey^s strongest forces were stationed there under the command 
of his friends Marcus Petreius, Ludus Afranius* and hlarcus Varro. Before 
ieaving^ Caesar told his household- T am off to meet an army Tvithout a 
leader; when 1 return J shall meet a leader tvithout an army/ ^fhough dc- 
byeU by the siege of Marseilles, which had shut its gates against him, and 
by a failure of bis commissariat, he w*on a rapid and overwhdmifi.g victon'r 

35. Qesar returned by way of Rome, crossed the Adriatic and, after 
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blockading Ponipcy near the Illj-rian town of Dyrrhachium for ncarlv four 
months, behind an immense containing works, routed him atFhatidliu in 
Thessaly. Pompey fled to Alexandria; Caesar followed, and when he found 
that King Ptolemy had murdered Pompey and was planning to murder 
him as wdl. declared war This proved to be a most difHcult campaign, 
fought during winter within the dty walls of a wcH-ctjuippcd and cunning 
enemy; hut though caught oJf his guard, and without military supplies of any 
kind, Caesar was victorious. Me then handed over the government of 
^SyP* *•* Queen Cleopatra and her younger brother; lea ring that, if made 
a Roman province, it might one day be held against his tcUow'-eountrt'men 
by some independent-minded governor-geneial. Ttom Alexandria he pro¬ 
ceeded to Syria, and from Syria to Pontus, news having come that Phar- 
Races, son of the famous Mithridates, had taken advantage of the c o nfuse d 
situation and already gained several successes. Five days after his arrival, 
and four hours after catching sight of Phaniaccs, (^ar won a crushing 
V ictory at Zela; and commented drily on Ponipe v^s good fortune in having 
built up his reputation for generalship by victories over such poor stuff as 
this. Then he beat Sdpio and King Juba at Tliapsus in North Africa, where 
the remnants of the Pompeian parti- were being reorganized; and Pompey’s 
two sons at Munda in Spain. 

36, Throughout the Civil War Caesar was never defetted himself- but, 
of his generals, Gaius Curio was killed fighting against King Juba; Gaius 
Anionius was captured off Ulyricum; Publius Doiabella lost another fleet 
off lllyricum; and Gtiaeus Doinitius Calvinus had hJs arniy destroy-cd in 
Pontus. \et, though invariably successful, he twice came close to disaster: 
at Oyrrhachtum, where Pompey broke his blockade and forced him to 
retreat - Caesar remarked when Pompey foiled to putsue him: ‘He does 
not know how to win wars’ - and in the final battle at Munda, where all 
seemed lost and he even considered suicide. 

J7. After defeating Sdpio, Caesar celebrated four triumphs in one month 
with a few days* interval between them; and, after defeating young Pom- 
pey, a fifth. These triumphs were the Gallic — the first and most magnificetic 
- the Alexandrian, the Pontic, the African, and lastly the Spanish, Each 
dtflered completely from the others in its presentation. 

As Caesar rode through the Velabrum on the day of his Gallic triumph, 
the axle of his itiumphal chariot broke, and he nearly took a toss; but after¬ 
wards ascended to die Capitol between two lines of elephants, forty in all, 
which acted as his torch-bearers. In the Ponde trium ph one of the decorated 
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wagons, instead of a itsge-sei rcfsiesentifig scenes ffom the war, like the 
rest, carried a simpl e thnre-word ifiscripdon: 

CAiie* SAW, CONQUEREllJ 

This referred lo the speed with which the war had been won. 

j8. Every infwtry'cnan of Giesar^s veteran Legions earned a war gratuit)- 
of i4o gold pieces, in adchdon to the twenty paid at the outbreak of hostili¬ 
ties, and a farm. These farms couJd not be grouped together without evict¬ 
ing former owners, but were scattered all over the countryside. Even- 
member of the commons received ten pecks of gmin and teq pounds of oil 
as a bounty, beside the three gold pieces which Caesar had promised at 
first and now" raised to five, by way of interest on the four ycars^ delay in 
payment. He added a popular banquet and a distribudon of rncat; also 
a dinner to celebrate his victory at Munda, but decided that this had not 
been splendid enough and, five days larct, served a second more succul¬ 
ent one. 

59. His public shows were of great variety. They induded a gkdiatodal 
contest, Stage-plays for every quarter of Rorne performed in several bng- 
uag«, chariot-T3ces in the Greus^ athletic competitions, and a mock naval 
battle. At the gladiatorial contest in the Forum, a Tm.n named Furius Lepti- 
ntis, of pahridan &jnily, fought Quintus Calpcnus, a barrister and former 
senator^ to the death. The sons of petty kings from Asia and Dithy nia danced 
the Pyrrhic sw^ord dance. 

One of the plays was w^tten and acted by Dedmus Laherius, a Roman 
knight, who forfeited his rank by so doing; but after the performance be 
was given five thousand gold pieces and had hiS gold ring, the badge of 
equestrian rank, restored to him — so that he could walk straight from stage 
10 orchestra, where fourteen row^s of seats were reserved for his OrdeCi 
.4 bread ditch had been dug around the raceK:ourse, now eatended at 
either end of the Qrcus, and the contestants W'crc young nobJemen who 
drove four-horse and two-hotsc chariots or rode pairs of horses, jumping 
from hack to back. The so-called Troy Game, a sham fight supposedly in¬ 
troduced by Aeneas, was performed by two troops of boys, one younger 
thnn the othef+ 

Wild-beast hunts took pbee five days running, and the encettainment end¬ 
ed w ith a battle betw'ecn rw'o armies^ each consisting of joo infantry, twenty 
clepbarns, and thirty^ cavalry-. To let the camps be pitched facing each other, 
Caesar removed the central barrier of the Circus^ around w^hich the chariots 
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lan. Athletic coniests were hdd m a iciriporari' stadiuTn on the Campus 
Martius+ and lasted for three dap. 

The Eia\*^ baiUc fought on an ardildal lake dug in the Lesser Codeia^ 
between Tyrian and Egypdan sbips^ with tw'o, three^ or four hanks of 
oars, and heavily manned. Such huge mirnbm of visitors flocked to these 
shows from dl directions that many of them had co sleep in terns pitched 
along the streets or roads^ or on roof tops; and often the pressure of the 
ctowd crushed people to deaths The victiiiis induded tu^o senatots. 

40. Caesar next turned his atientioa to domestic teforms. First he re¬ 
organized the Calendar which the Pontids had allowed to fall into such dis¬ 
order, by intercalating days or months os it suited them,, that the harvest and 
vintage festivals no longer corresponded with the appropriate seasons. 
He linked the year to the course of the sun by lengthening it from 5 j j days 
lo abolishing the short extra month iniercakted after cvety second 
February, and adding an entire day ever)^ fourth year. But to make the 
next first of Januar)' faD at the right season,, he drew out this particular year^ 
by two extra months, inserted between November and December* so that 
it consisted of fifteen, ineJuding the hiterealan'’ one inserted after February 
in the old ityk. 

41, He brought the Senate up to strength by creating new patricians, and 
increased the yearly quota pf praetors^ aediies, and quaestors, as well as 
of minor oElitkls; reinstating those degraded by the Censors or condemned 
for corruption by a jiuyp Also^ he arranged with the commons that, apart 
from the Consul, half the magistrates should be popubriy elected and half 
nominated by bimselL Allowing even the sons of proscribed men to stand, 
he drculatod brief directions to the voters. For in stance: 'Caesar the Dic¬ 
tator to such-and-such a tribe of voters: I recommend So-and-so to you 
for office/ He liintted jurt' service co knights and senators* disqualifying the 
Treasury tribunes “ these were commoners who collected the tribute and 
paid the army. 

Caesar changed the old method of registeting voters; he made the City 
landlords help him to complete the list, street by street, and reduced from 
j 10,000 to 150,1500 the number of householders who might draw free grain. 
To do away with the nuisance of having to summon cvety^one for cnmlTnen 
periodically, be made the praetors keep their register up to date by re¬ 
placing the names of dead men with those of others not yet listed. 

4^, Since the population of Rome had been considerably diminished by 

^ 46 B^C 
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the tfan^fcr of ®o^ooo men to overseas colonies^ he forbade any dcfzen be¬ 
tween the ages of twenty and forty to absent hiroself from Italy for mote 
than three years in stiecesslpn. Nor might any senator's son tiavcl abroad 
unless a£ a membet of some magtstrate^s household or and at Ictast 
a third of the caftlerneii cmploiyGd by graders had to be frcc-bom- Caesar 
also granted the citizenship to all medical pnictitioners and professors of 
libemi arts resident in Romc^ thus indudng them to remain and tempting 
others to follow suit. 

He chsapppinted popular agitators by cancelling no debtSp but in the 
end decreed that every debtor should have his property' assessed according 
to pre-war valuation and| after deducting the interest already paid directly, 
or by way of a banker^s guarantee, should satbfy his creditors with what¬ 
ever sum that might represent. Since prices had risen steeply, this left debt¬ 
ors with perhaps a fourth part of thdr property'. Caesar dissolved all work¬ 
ers" guilds except the ancient ones, and increased the penalties for crime; 
and since wealthy men had less compunction about committing major 
□ffcnccs, because the worst that could happen to them was a sentence of 
exile, he punished, murderers of fellow'diizefis (as Cicero records) by the 
seizure of either their entire property, or half of it, 

45. In his administration of justice he was both conscientious and severe, 
and went so far as to degrade senators found guilty of extortion- Once, 
when an cx-praetot married a woman on the day after her divorce from 
another man, he annulled the uuion^ oJehough adultery between them was 
not suspected. 

He imposed a tarj 0 an foreign manufacrtuics; forbade the usCp except on 
stated occa$ions, of Utters, and rhe wearing of either scarlet robes or pearls 
by those below a certalii rank and age. To implement his laws against 
luxury he placed inspectors in difFtrent parts of the market to seize delicacies 
offered for sale in viobtion of his orders; sometimes he even sent llctors 
and guards into dining-rooms to remove illegal dishes, already served, 
which his watchmen had failed to Intercept. 

44. Caesar continually undertook great new' w'orks for the embellish 
ment of the Gry, qr for the Empire's protection and enlargement. His 
first projects wxte a temple of Mars, the biggest in the world, to build which 
he would have Iiad to fill up and pave the lake where the naval sham-hght 
had been staged; and an enormous theatre sloping down from the TaxpeJan 
Rock on the Capitoline HilL 

Another task he set himself vt-as the reduction of the GvLl Code to man- 
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flgeahlc propoitJons, by selecting frnm tJic un wieldy mass of ^tutes only 
the most cssentJ;^, and piihUshirig them in a few volumes. StiU another was 
to provide public libcaries, by comnussioning Matcus Varro to coliect and 
classify Greek and Latin books on a comprehensive scale. His engincerifig 
schemes included the draining of the Pomp tine Marshes and of Ijukc 
Fucinus also a high-way running froin the Adriatic across the ApEnnincs 
to the Tiber i and a canal to be cut through the Isthmus of Corinth. Tn the 
military ddd he planned an expulsion of the Dacians from Pontus and 
Thrace, which they had recently occupied^ and then an attack on Purthia 
by way of Lesser Armenia ^ but decided not to risk a pitched battle until he 
had familiarized himself with Parthian tactics. 

All these schemes were cancelled by his assassmadon. Before describing 
that, 1 should perhaps give a brief desciiption of his appearance^ personal 
habits, dress, character, and conduct in peace and war. 

4j^ Caesar is said to have been tall, fttir, and wdl-builc, with a rather 
broad face and keen, dark-brown eyes. Hts health was sound, apart from 
sudden comas and a tendency to nighttnates which troubled him towards 
the end of his life; but he twice had epileptic fits W'hile on campaign. He 
was something of a dandy, always keeping bis head carefully trimmed and 
shaved; and has been accused of having certain other hairy parts of his 
body depilated with tweezers. Hjs baldness was a disfigurement which his 
enemies harped upon^ much to his escaspemtlon; but He used to comb the 
thin strands of hair forward from his po^ and of all the honours voted him 
by the Senate and People, none pleased him so much as the privilege of 
wearing a laufcl wreath on all occasions — he constantly took advantage 
of it. 

His dress was, ii mms, unusual: he had added wrbtdcngth sleeves with 
fnngcs to his purple-striped scnarorial tunic, and the belt which he wore 
over it was never tightly fastened - hence Sulb's warning to the aristDtiaiic 
part)^! "Beware of that boy with the loose clothes E* 

46. Caesar^s first home was a modest house in the Subura quarter, but 
later, as Chief Ponti^, he used the oBicial r^idence on the Sacred Way^ Con¬ 
temporary Uieraturc contaiiis frequent references to his fondness for lux- 
xudous livings Having built a countri^ mansion ai Nervi from ibc found¬ 
ations up, one stor^' goes, he found so many features in it to disHke that, 
although poor at the time and heavily in debt^ he tore the whole place down. 
It is aho recorded that he carried tessellated and mosaic pavements with 
him On his campaigns. 
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47. Ffcsh-wjitef pearls* stem to have been the lure that prompted his in¬ 
vasion of Britain; he would sometimes weigh them in the paJm of his hand 
CO judge ihcir value, and also a keen coUcecor of tarvingSj 

Statues^ and Old Masters^ So high were the prices he paid foe slaves of good 
character and aminments that he became ashamed of his extravagance and 
wouJd not aJInw the sums to be eiitered in his accounts, 

4^. 1 find also that, while stationed abroad, he always had dinner served 
in two separate rooms: one for his officers and Greet friends, the other for 
Roman CkCtacns and the more important provincials. He paid such strict 
attention to his domestic economy» however smaJl the detail^ that be once 
pul his baker in irons for giving him a diderent sort of brejd from that 
served to his guests ^ and executed a favourite freedman for committing 
adultery with a knighi^s wife* although no complaint had been lodged by 
the husband. 

4^* The only specific charge of unnatural practices ever brought against 
him was that he had been King Mjeomedcs^s catamite - always a dark stain 
on bis reputation and frequently quoted by his enemies. Licitiius Calvus 
published the notorious verses: 

The ridics of Bithynia^s King 
Who Caesar on his couch abused. 

Dokbella called him *the Queen's rival and inner parsner of the ro}-al bed’, 
and Curio the Elder: *Nicomcdcs’'5 Bithynian brothel". 

Bihulus, Caesar's colleague in the consulship, described him in an edict 
as *the Queen of Bithynia^,, who once wanted to sleep with a monarchy 
but now wants to be one'. And Marcus Brutus recorded that, about the 
same time, rme Octavius, a scatterbrained creature who would say the first 
thing Thai came into his head, walked into a packed assembly where he 
saluted Pompey as ^King’ and Caesar as ^Quecn’. These can be discounted 
as mere insults, hut Galu^ Memmius directly charges Caesar with having 
joined a group of Nkcpmcdes^s debauched young friends at a banquet^ where 
he acted as the royal cup-bearer; and adds that certain Roman merchants, 
whose names he supplies^ were present as guests, Cicero, too, not only wrote 
in several letters: ^Caesar was Led by Micomedes^s attendants to the royal 
bedchamber, where he lay on a golden couch, dressed in a purple shift. 
So this descendant of Venus lost his virginity in Bithynia,' but also once 

^ FroEii a nwascl; lome were rccenily found in Leg of Munon Pond ar 
ftcad, LcMdon. 
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interrupted Cacsir while he was addressing the 1 Inuse in defence of Nico* 
mcdcs's daughter Nysa and listing his obHgations to Nico medcs himself. 
‘Enough of that/ Gccro shouted^ 'if you please! We all know what he gave 
you, and what you gave him in rcium/ Lastly, when Caesar'^i own 
soldiers foUDw^cd hi» decorated chariot in the Gailk triumph, dianting ribahJ 
songs, as they were privileged to do, this was one of them; 

Gaul was brought to shame by Caesar; 

By King Nkomedcs, he. 

Here eomes Caesar, wreathed in triumph 
For bis GaHJc victory ! 

NicDmcdes wears no laurels, 

Though the greatest of the three. 

yo. His aiSurs with W'omen are commonly described as nuEnerous and 
extravagant: among those of Jioble birth whom he is said to have seduced 
were Servios Sulpidus^s wdfe Postumk; Aulus Gabin jus's wife Lobia; 
Marcus Crassus^s wife Tcrtuila; and even Gnacus Fompey's wife Mucia. 
Be this how it may, boih Oirio the Elder and Cuiio the Vounger rc-^ 
proached Fompey for having married Oesar's daughter Julia, when it 
was because of Caesar, w^hom he had often despairingly call^ ^Aegisthus^ 
that he divorced Mtida, motlicr of his three children. This Aegisthus had 
been the lover of Agamemnon^s wife Clytaeninesttfl. 

But Marcus Bmrus^s mother ServUia was the woman whom Caesar loved 
best, and in hts first consulship he brought her a pearl worth ^,000 gold 
pieces. He ^vc her nuny presents during the Qvil War, as web as knocking 
down certain valuable estates to hex at a public auction for a song. When 
surprise was expressed at the low price, Gccro made a neat remark: “It 
was even ch^per than you think, because a third f/tr/in) had been dis¬ 
counted/ Servdia^ you see, was also suspected at the time of having pro¬ 
stituted her daughter Tcrtia to Caesar. 

j i. That he bad love-aflaits in the provinces^ too, is suggested by another 
of the ribald verses sung during the Gallic triumph: 

Home we bring our bald whoremonger, 
ftoinans, loch your wives awayj 

All the bags of gold you lent him 
Went his Galhc tarts to pay. 
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|i. Among hia mS^trc^&cs were set'erad queens ~ induding Eunchg. wife 
of Bogudes the Moor whom* according to Marcus Actorim he load¬ 
ed with presents; Bogudes is said to Iiave profited equally. The most fa¬ 
mous of tliesc queens Oeopatra of Egypt. Jic often feasted wi ih her 
until dawn; and they would haA-c sadled together in her state barge nearly 
TO Ethiopia had his soldiers consenietl to follow him. He evcntudly sum¬ 
moned Oeopatra to Rome, and would not lei her return to Alejtandda with- 
out high titles and rich presents* He even albwcd her to call the son whom 
she had bonne him 'Caeisarion^ Some Greek historians say that the boy 
ebsely resembled Caesar in features as wdl as in gait. Mark Antony in¬ 
formed the Senate that Caesar had* in fact, acknowledged Gaesarian^s pater¬ 
nity, and that other friends of Qesar^s, induding Gaius hlatins and Gaius 
OppJtis, were aware of this. Oppinsj however, seems to have fdt the need 
of clearing his friend's reputation; because be published a book to prove 
chat the boy whom Qeopaira had ^thered on Caesar was not his at all. 

A tribune of the people named HcLvius Onna informed a number of 
people that, following InstructioDs, he had dravm up a bill for the commons 
to pass during Caesar's absence from Rome, legitimizing his maniage with 
any woman, or women* he pleased — Tor the procreatJon of chi!dftn\ 
And to emphasize the bad name Gtesar had won alike for unnatural and 
natural vice, I may here lecurd that the Elder Curio referred to him in a 
spccdi as: *Every w^oman^s husband and cvery^ man's wifc\ 

Sj. Yec not even his enemies denied that he drank abstemiously. An 
cpigiam of Marcus Gatos's survives: ^Caesar was the only sober man who 
ever tried to wreck the ConsdtudonT ^d Gaius Oppius relates that he 
cored so bctlc for good food that when once he attended a dinner party 
where rancki oil had been served by mistake^ and all the other guests re¬ 
fused ic, Caesar helped himself more bbcrally than usual, to show that he 
did not Consider bJs host either izaceless or boorish. 

y4. He was not parriculariy honest in money matters, either w hile a pren 
vjneial governor or while holding office at Rome- SeA'^cral memoirs record 
that 05 Governor-General of Westetn Spain he not only begged his allies 
for money to settle his debts, but wantonly sacked several Lusitojiian towns* 
chough they had accepted hla terms and opened their gates to welcome him. 

In Gaul he plundered large and small temples of their votive oJlerings, 
and more often gave towns over to pillage because their inhabitanis were 
rich than bcxausc they had odended him* As a result he collected larger 
quantities of gold than he could handle, and liegan selling it for silver, in 
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Iwly smd the provinces, at 7^0 dcnanl to the pound — which was a^xiut 
two-thirds of the official exchange rate. 

In the course of his first consulship he stole 5,000 lb of gold ftimi the 
Capitol, and replaced it with the saiive weight of gilded bronze. J-fc sold 
alliances and thrones for cash, making King Ptolemy XII of Egypt give 
him and Pompey nearly i^joo^ooo gold pieces; and later paid his Civil War 
army, and the expenses of his triumphs and entertainments^ by open ck- 
tortinn and sacrilcge- 

55* Caesar equalled, if he did not surpass, the greatest orators and generals 
the world had ever known. His prosecution of DolabcLla unquestionably 
placed him in the first rank of advocates ? and Cicero, discussing the matter 
in his iffw/Aj, confessed that he knew no more eloquent speaker ihan Caesar 
‘whose style is chaste, pellucid, and grand, not to say noble\ Cicero also 
wrote to Comtbus Nepos: 

well, then i Do you know any man who, even If he has concen¬ 
trated on the an of oratory to the exclusion of all else, can speak better than 
Caesar? Or anyone who makes so many witty remarks? Or w'hose vocabu¬ 
lary IS so V'axied and yet so exact?^ 

Caesar seems to have modelled his style, at any rate when a begimiEr, on 
Caesar Strabo — part of whose De/tHfi 0/ f&e Sardimnns he borrowed ver¬ 
batim for use in a trial oration of his own; he was then compering with other 
advocates for the right to plead a cause.lt is said that he pitched his voice 
highinspeaking, and used impassioned gestures which far from displeased 
his audjfujce. 

Several of Caesar's undoubted speeches survive; and he is credited with 
others that may or may not have been hts-Augustus $aldthat the'Defence 
of Quinius ^IcEelJus could hardly have been published by Caesar himself, 
and that it appeared to be a version taken down by shonl^nd writers wbo 
could not keep up with his rapid deliver)'. He was probably tight, because 
on examining several mjiiiuscnpts of the speech 1 find that even the tide is 
given as ^A Speech Composed for MeteUus^ —although Caesar intended in 
deliver it in defence of Metdlus and himself against a joint accusation. 

Augustus also doubted the authentidt)- of Caesar’s ' Address to my Sold¬ 
iers in Spam 1, It Is written in two parts^ one speech supposedlv delivered 
before the first battle, the other before the second - though on the kitcr 
occasion, at least, according to Asinius PoUin, the enemy^5 attack gave 
Caesar no time to address his troops at all. 

He left memoirs of his war in Gaul, and of his civil war against Pom- 
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peyj but nu one knows who wrote those of the Alexandrian^ Afrimn* and 
Spanish campaigns. Some say that it was bb friend Oppius; others that it 
was tlirtius^ who dso hnished 'The Gallic War^ left incomplete by Caesar, 
adding a final book* Geero^ also in the Brafur^ observes; "Caesar wrote sd- 
mirabiy; his memoirs are cleanly, directly and gfacefully composedt and 
divested of all rhetorical trappings^ And while his sole intention w^as to 
supply historians with factual material^ the result has been that servetai fooU 
have been pleased to primp up hk narrative for their own glo nfication; but 
ever)' w'rLter of sense has given the subject a wide berth. ^ 

Hirtius says dovrnrightly; ’These memoirs are so highly rated by all jud- 
idous critics that the opportunity of enlarging and improving on them^ 
which he purports to ofler historians^ seems in fact withheld from them. 
And, as his friends, w'e admire this feat even more than strangers can: they 
appreciate the faultless grace of his stile, wc know how rapidly and easily 
he Wrote/ 

Asinius PoUio, hotvever, believes that the memoirs show signs of care¬ 
lessness and inaccuracy: Caesar, he holds, did not always check the truth 
of the reports that came in, and was either dlsingenuaus or forgetful in 
describing his own actions. Polllo adds that Caesar must have planned a 
revision. 

Among his Uccraty temaitis are two books of . 4 tf JS/jay wf two 

more of ^it/avrr Cu/ff| and a poem, Tin He wrote Ati iiVjajf 

while comitsg back over the Alps after holding assi^ces in Cisalpbc 
Ganl^ Answers to Cafif in the year that he won the battle ofMunda; and Jj&f 
during the tw'eiity-four days he spent on the road between Rome and 
Western Spain. 

hfany of the Icners and despatches sent by Iwm to the Senate also sur¬ 
vive, and he seems to have been the first statesman who reduced such doC' 
uments to book formj previously. Consuls and governor-generals had 
written right across the pagc^ not in neat columns. Then there are his letters 
to Geero; and his private Ictiers to friends, the more confidential passages 
of which he wrote in cypher; to understand their apparently meomprehessi- 
blc meaning one must number the letters of the alphabet from i to zi, and 
then replace each of the letters that Caesar has used wiih the one which 
occurs four numbens lower — for instance, D stands far A. 

it is said that in hiS boyhood and early youth he also wrote pieces called 
In Praise Htrmies and Th Trage^ of Oedfpus and Ctf/Ar/wf S^ings;^ but 
nearly a century’ later the Emperor Augustus sent Pompeius Maccr* his 
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Surveyor of Libnrics, e brief, frank letter farhidding him lo dreukte 
these minor ^^'orks. 

57, Qesar was a most skilful swordsman and horseman^ and showed 
surprising powers of endurance. He always led ids army^ more oftoi on 
foot than in the saddle, went bareheaded in sun and rain alike, and could 
travel for long distances at incredible speed in a gig^ taking very little 
luggage. If he reached an unfordable river' he would either swim or propel 
himself across it on an inEatcd skin; and often arrived at his destination be- 
fore the messengers whom he had sent ahead to announce his approach. 

li is a disputable point w^hich was the moce remarkable when he 
went to war: his caudon or his daring. He never exposed his army to ami- 
bushes, but made careful reconnaissances; and rcfiained from crossing over 
Into Britain ujitU he had collected reliable information (from Gaius Volu- 
senu$) about the harbours there, the best course to steer^ and the tmviga- 
tional risks. On the other hand^ when news reached him that his E:anjp in 
Germany was being besieged, he disguised himself as a Gaul and picked 
his way through the enemy outposts to take conunand on the spot 

He ferried bis troops across the Adriatic from Brindisi to Dyrrhachium 
m the wlntcj season, running the blockade of Pompey’s fleet. And one night, 
when Mark Antony had delayed the supply of reiedbreements, despite re¬ 
peated picas, Caesar muffled his head with a doak and sccrcdy pul to sea 
in a small boat, done and incognito; forced the hdmsman to steer into the 
teeth of a gale, and narrowly escaped shipwreck. 

J5J- Rcligtous scruples never deterred him for a moment. At the formal 
sacriflee before he launched his attack on Sdpio and King Juba, the victim 
escaped; but he paid no heed to this mo^ unlucky sign and marched off 
at oncCi He had also slipped and faUen as he disembarked on the coast of 
Africa, but turned an unfavourable omen into a favou^ble one by dasping 
the ground and shouting; "Africa, I have right hold of you V Then, to 
ridicule the prophecy according to which it W'as the Scipios* fate to be per* 
petually victorious in Africa, he took about with him a contemptible mem¬ 
ber of the Cornelian branch of the Scipio family nEcknamed ^Salvito^ — 
or ^Greetings 1 bur off with him I " “ the ^Greetings T being an acknowledge¬ 
ment of his disringuished birth, the ^Off with himr a condemaarion of his 
disgusting habits. 

60^ Sometinies he fought after careful tactical planning, sometimes on the 
spur of the moment — at the end of a march, often; or in miserable w^eafher, 
when he would be least cipected to make a move. Towards the end of his 
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life, however, he took fewer ctuinccs; havEiig coiicie lo the conclusion that 
his unbroken run of victories ought to sober him^ now that he could not 
possibly gaiQ more by winning yet another battle than he would lose by a 
defcan it was his rule never to let enemy troops rally when he had routed 
thenij and alviays therefore to assault their camp at once^ If the hght were 
a hard-fought one he used to send the chargers away —Ms own among the 
hrst — as a warning that those who feared to stand their ground need not 
hope to'escape on horseback. 

This charger of his, an emaoidmary animal with feet that looked 
almost human -each of its hoofs was dovai in Eve parts, resembling human 
toes — had been foaled on his private estate, When the soothsayers pro¬ 
nounced that its master would one day rule the world s C&esar careful!v reared, 
and was the Rrst to ride, the beast; nor would it allow anyone else to do 
so. Eventually he raised a statue to it before the Temple of Mother Venus. 

6i. If Caesar^s trtwps gave grounddic would often rally them in person^ 
catching individual fugitives by the throat and forcing them round to face 
the enemy again; even if they were panic-stricken — as when one standard- 
bearer threatened him with the sharp butt of his Eagle and another* whom 
he tried to detain, ran off leaving the Eagle in his hand. 

6j. Caesar's reputation for presence of mind is fully borne out by the 
instances quoted. After Pharsalus. he had sent his legions ahead of him into 
Asia and was crosskig the Hellespont in a small ferry-boat, when Ludus 
Cassius wdth ten naval vessels approached* Caesar made no attempt to 
escape but rowed towards die flagship and demanded Cassiuses surrender; 
Cassius gave it and stepped aboard Caesar^s craft, 

64. Again, while attacking a bridge at Alexandria^ Ca^ar wa$ forced by 
a sudden enemy sortie to jump into a row-boat. So many of his tnen follow¬ 
ed him tlmt he dived into the sea and swam loo yaxds until he reached the 
nearest Caesarean ship — holding Ms left hand above water the whole way 
to keep certain documents dry; and towing his purple doak behind him 
with his teeth, to save this trophy from the Egyptians* 

He judged his men by their hghting record* not by thetr morals or 
social position* treating them all with equal severity’^and equal Lodulgence; 
since it was only in (he presence of the enemy that he insisted on strict 
disdptinc. He never gave forewarning of a inarch or a battle, but kept his 
troops always on die alert for sudden orders co go wherever he dinected- 
Often he made them turn out when there was uo need at all, especially in 
wet weather or on public holidays. Sometimes he would say: 'Keep a close 
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eyt on mcT and then £t«l away from ca.mp at any Kouir of iht day or night* 
expecting them to follow. It was certain to be a patttcttbfly long march* 
and hard on stragglers. 

66. If nirODun about ihe enemy^s strength wcit causmg alarm, his prac¬ 
tice was to heighten morale, not by denying or bellctling the danger* but 
on the contrar)' by further exaggeraiing it For instance, w^hen his troops 
w^ere in a panic before the battle of Thapsus at the new^s of King Juba^s 
approach, he called them together and announced: "You may tike k from 
me that the King will be here within a few days, at the head of ten iofentry 
legions* thirty thousand cavalry* a hundred thousand lightly armed troops, 
and three liundred elephants. This being the case, you may as wdJ stop 
asking questions and making guesses. 1 have given you the facts, with 
which 1 am fernUlar, Any of you who remain unsatkhed will find themselves 
aboard a leaky hulk and being carried across the sea whetever the winds may 
decide to blow them/ 

67. Though turniiig a blind eye to much of their mbbebaviour, and never 
laying dowm any hxed scale of penalties, be allowed no deserter or mutineer 
to escape se\^cre ptmishcicnt. Sometimes* if a victory had been complete 
enough, he relieved the troops of all military dudes and let them carry on 
as wildly as they pleased. One of his boasts was: ^My men fight just as well 
when they are stinking of perfume/ He always addressed them not with 
'My mcn\but with ^Comrades,,/, which put them into a beEter humour^ 
and he equipped them splendidly. The silver and gold inlay of their w^capons 
both improved their appearance on parade and made them more careful 
not to get disarmed in battle, these being objects of great value^ Caesar loved 
his men dearly ; vrhtn news came that Titurius's command had been mas¬ 
sacred* he swore neither to cut his hair nor to trim his beard until they had 
been avenged. 

6S. By these means he won the devotion of his anny as well as making 
tc extraordinanly gallant. At the outbreak of the Gvil War every centurion 
in cycry legion volunteered to equip a cavalryman from his savings j and 
the private soldiers unanimously oficred to serve under him without pay 
or rations* pooling their money so that nobody should go short. Through¬ 
out the entire struggle not a single Giesarean deserted, and many of them* 
when taken prisoners, preferred death to the alternative of serving with 
the Pompeians^ Such was cbeir fortitude in facing starvation and other hard* 
ships, both 95 besiegers and as besieged* that when Pompey was shown at 
Dyrrhachium the substitute for bread, made of grass, on ivhicb they were 
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feedings he exebimed: *1 am lighting wild beasts V Then he ordered the loaf 
to be hidden at once, not wanting Kia men to lind out bow tough and resolute 
the enemy were,^ and so lose hoirt. 

Here the CZacsarcans ^ufTered their sole f^cvexsc^ but proved their stour- 
hcaitedncss by begging lo be punished for the lapse; wheteupon he feh 
called upon to console rather than upbraid thein. In other battles^ they beat 
enormously supeHoc forces. Shortly before the defeat at Dyithachinm^ a 
single company of the Sixth Legion hdd a redoubt ag&tnst four Pompeian 
legions, though almost every man bad been wounded by arrow-shot - 
I jOpOoo arrows were aftcns’ards collected on the scene of the engagenient. 
This high level of courage is less surprising when individual examples arc 
considered] for the centurion Cas&ius Scaeva„ blinded in one eye, wounded 
in thigh and shoidder, and with no less than izo holes in his shield, con- 
dciucd to defend the approaches lo the redoubt. Nor was his by any means 
an exceptional case* At the naval battle of Marseilles, a private soldier named 
Gaius Acilius grasped the stem of an cncniy ^bip and, when someone 
lopped off his right hand, neverthekss boarded her and drove the enemy 
back with the boss of bis shield only — a feat rivalling that of the Athenian 
Cynaegeirus (brother of the poet Aeschylus), who showed similar courage 
when maimed in trj'ing lo detain a Persian ship after the victory at Macathon- 

69. Caesar's men did not mutiny once during the Gallic War, which 
Listed thJriocu years. In ibc Civtl Wars they were less dependable^ but 
whenever they made insubordinate demands he faced them boldly, and 
alwa)'S brought them to heel again ^ not by appeasement but by sheer 
exercise of personal authority. At Piacenza, although Pompey^s armies w^ctc 
as yet undefeated, he disbanded the entire Ninth Legion with ignoroiiiy^ 
later recalling them to the Colours in response to their abject please this 
with great rducCartcc and only after cxeculing the ringleaders. 

7c* At Rome, too, when the Tenfh Legion agitated for their discharge 
and bounty and were terrorizing the Gty, Caesar dciicd the advice of his 
friends and at once confronted the mutineers in personn Again he would 
have disbanded them ignominiously, though the African war was stiU being 
hotly fought: but by addressing them as 'Qtizens" he readily regained their 
affections. A shout went up: 'Wc arc your soldiers, Giesar, not civUmns 
and they clamoured to serve under him in Africa: a demand which he never' 
thcless disdained to giant, l ie showed his contempt for the more disaffected 
soldiers by withholding a third part of the prize-money and land which 
had been set aside for them. 
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71. Etch a5 A young (mn Caesar was well know-n for the loyalty he 
showed his dependants, hilc praetor in Africiij he pnoteccetl a nobleman^s 
son named ^-l^intha against the tyranny of Hiempsa], King of NumidJfl; 
with such devotion that in the course of the quane] he caughc Juba, the 
Nuniidian htir-ippiLredt^ by the beard. Masintha, being then dedared the 
King^s vassal^ was arrested \ but Caesar immediately rescued him from the 
Numidian guards and harboured him in his own quarters for a long while. 
At the dose of this praetorship Caesar sailed for Spain, taking Masinthn 
with him. The lictors carrying their rods of Dfbce^ and the crowds who had 
come to iay good-bye, acted as a screen: nobody rcalhted that ^fasintha 
was hidden in C^sar^s Utter. 

7i* He showed consistent aifectioii to his friends. Gaius OppLus^ travel¬ 
ling by bis side once through a vrild forest, suddenly fell sick; but Caesar 
insisted on his using the only shelter that oFctcd — a woodcutter's hut, hard¬ 
ly large enough fbr a single occupant — while he and the rest of his staff slepi 
outside on the bare ground- Haying attained supreme poiffer he raised 
some of bis friends^ including men of humble birth, to high ofEce and 
brushed aside cddeism by saying: 'if bandits and cut-throats had helped 
lo defend my bcuiour, 1 should have shown them gratitude in the same way/ 

7}. Yet* when given the chance, he would always cheerfully come to 
terms with his bitterest enemies. He supported Gaius Memniius^s candida¬ 
ture for the consulship, though they had both spoken most damagtngly 
3g:ainst each other. When Gains Calvus, after bis cruel lampoons of Gaesar, 
made a move towards rcconciliadon through mutual friends* Caesar met 
him more than half way by writing him a friendly letter.Valerius Catullus 
had also Libelted him in his verse about Mamum,^ yet Caesar* while ad¬ 
mitting that these were a permanent bbt on his name* accepted Catullus's 
apology and invited him to dinner that same afternoon, and never inter¬ 
rupted his friendship with CatuUus's father. 

74, Caesat was not naturally vindictive; and if he crucified the pirates 
who had held him to ransom, this was only because he had sworn in their 
presence to do so; and he first mcroftiUy cut their throats. He could never 
bring himself to take vengeance on Comchus Fhagites, even though in 
Kis early days, while be was sick and a fugitive from SuUa, Cornelius had 
tracked him dovm night after night and demanded large sums of hush- 
money. On discovering that Philemon, his slave-secretary, had been in¬ 
duced to poison him, Oesar ordered a simple execution, without torture. 

*■ Poimt led ^7. 
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VClien Publius Clodius was accttsed of aduhen" with Cai^r's wife Pompria, 
in sacdlegious drcurmtances* acid both her moihcr-iR-Iaw Auriclla and her 
sistci-in-law Julia had gi^tn the court a detailed and truthful account of 
the aiiaijr^ Caesar himself refused to offer any cvidence4 The Court then asked 
him why^ in that case, be had divorced Fompeia. He replied: ‘Because J can¬ 
not have members of my household suspected, even if they arc innocent/ 
7J, Nobody can deny that during the Civil War^ and afto", he behaved 
with wonderful restraint and clemency« Whereas Pompey dcckrcd that 
all who were not actively with him were against him and would be treated 
as public enemies, Caesar announced that all who were not actix-ely ag;ninst 
him were with him. He allowed every centurion whom he had appointed 
on Pompey^s recommendation to join the Pompeian forces if he pleased* 
At Ijerida, in Spain, the articles of capitulation were being discussed be¬ 
tween Caesar and the Pompeian generals Afranius and Petteius, and the 
rival armies were fraternizing, when Afhtnius suddenly decided not to sur¬ 
render and massacred every Caesarean soldier found in his camp. Yet after 
capturing both generals a few days later, Caesar could not bdng himself 
to pay Afranius back in the same coini but let him go free. During the 
batke of Pharsalus he shouted to his men: ^Spare your fcUow-Romansr 
and then allowed them to save one enerny soldier apiece, whoever he might 
be. My researches show that not a single Pompeian was kiUed at Pharsalus, 
once die fighting had ended, except Afranius and Faustus and young Lu¬ 
cius Caesar. It is thought that not even these three fell victims to his ven- 
gieance, though Afranius and Faustus had taken up arms again after he had 
spared their lives, and Lucius Caesar had cruelly cut the throats of his faru- 
OUB Eelztive'^s slaves and freedmen, even butchering the wild beasts 
brought by him to Rome for a publk show I Eventually, towards the end 
of his career, Caesar invited back to Italy all exll^ whom he had not yet 
pardoned, permitting them to hold magistracies and command armies; and 
went BO far as to restore the statues of SuHa and FompeVi which the City 
crowds had thrown down and smashed* Re also preferred to discourage 
rather than punish my plots against his life:, or any slanders on his name- 
All that he would do when he detected such plots, or became aware of 
secret nocturnal meetings, was to announce openly that he knew about 
them. As for slanderers, he contenied himseif with warfiing them in public 
to keep their mouths shut: and goud-natuicdly took no action either against 
Aulus Caecina for his most libelous pamphlet or against Pichobus for hi? 
scurrilous verses. 
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76. Yce Other dereds and sayings of Caesar^s may be set it> the debit ac- 
countp and justify the cotidiision that he deserved assassination* Not only 
did he accept imCGnstitutiDnal honours^ such as a life-consulships a life- 
dictitorship, a perpetual Censofshipp the title "Emperor' put b^ore his 
uamei and the title "Father of his Country’ appended to it, also a statue 
standing among those of the ancient kings, and a raised couch placed in the 
orchestra at the Theatre; but took other honours which, as a mere mortal^ 
he should certainly have refused. These incLuded a golden throne in the 
Senate House:, and another at the tribunal; a ceremonial chariot and litter 
for carr^nng his statue in the rcUgiousprocessiouaroundthcCirciis; temples, 
altars and divine images; a priest of his own cult; a new college of Luper- 
Cflb to celebrate his divinity; and the icnamJng of the seventh month as 
*July^ Few, in feet, were the honours which he was not pleased to accept 
or assume. 

His third and fourth consulships were merely titular; the dictatorship 
conferred on him at the same time supphed all the authority he needed. 
And in both years he substituted two new Consuls for himself during the 
last quarter, meanwhile letting only tribunes and aediles of the people be 
elected, and appointing prefects instead of praetors to govern the Oty dur¬ 
ing his absence. 

One of the Consuls died suddenly on New Ycar’'5 Eve and, when some¬ 
one asked to hold office for the remainmg few’ hours, Caesar granted his 
request. He showed equal scorn of constitutional precedent by choosing 
magistrates several years ahead, decorating ten former praetors with the 
emblems of consular rank, and admitting to the Senate men of foreign 
birth* including setni-civUked Gauls who had been granted Roman dtusen- 
ship. He placed his own slaves in charge of the hlint and the pubUc 
revenues* and sent one of his favourites, a freedman^s son, to coirimand 
the three legions stationed at Alexandria. 

77. Titus Ampius has recorded some of Caesar's public statements which 
reveal a similar presumption: that the Republic was nothing - a mere name 
without form or sabstance; that Sulla had proved himself a dunce by re¬ 
signing his dictatorship; and that, now his own word was iaw^ people 
ought to be more careful bow they approached him. Once, when a sooth¬ 
sayer reported that a sacrificial beast had been found to have no heart — 
an unlucky omen indeed — Caesar told him arrogantly: ^The omens will 
be as favourable as 1 wish them to be; maciw’hLlc I am not at all surprised 
that a beast should bek the organ which inspires our finer feelings.^ 
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7Sk what crcadc the Roimns hate him so bittefly was that when^ one 
the entire Senate, axmed with an Imposing list of honours that they had just 
voted him* came to where he sat in front of the Temple of Mother Venus, 
he did not rise to greet them. Aceotding to some accounts he would have 
risen had not Cbrnelitia Bilfaus prevented him; according to othets^ he 
made no such move and grimaced angrily at Gaius Trebatius who suggested 
this courtesy.The case was aggravated by a memory of Qesar^s behaviour 
during one of bis triumphs^ he had ridden past the inches reserved for the 
tribunes of the pcoplei and shouted in fury at a certain Pontius Aqutk^ who 
bad kept his seat: "Hey, there, Aquik the tribune! Do you waot me to 
restore the Republic?^ for several days after this incident added lo every 
undertaking he giA-ei ‘With the kind consent of Pontius AquiLi/ 

79, This open insult to the Senate was empbiisi^ed by an even w'orse 
example of his scorn for the Constitution- As he returned to Rome from 
the Alban Hill, where the Latin Festival had been celebrated, a member 
of the crowd set a laurel wTcath bound with a royal w^hiic fillet on the head 
of his statue- Tw+o tribunes of the people^ Epidius Marullus and Cacsccius 
Flavus, ordered the fillet to be rcniovcd at once and the offender imprisoned. 
But Caesar reprimanded and sumimrily degraded them both: either 
because the suggestion that he should be crowned King had been so rudely 
rejected, or else because ^ this was his own version - they had given him 
no chance to reject it himself and so earn deserved credit. From that day 
forwardt however, he by under the odious suspicion of having tried to 
revive Che tide of Kingj though, indeed, when the commons greeted him 
w'ich ^Long live the King V be now protested: 'Ko* 1 am Cae:sar, not King^; 
and though, again, when he was addressing the crowd from the Rostra at 
rhe Lupcrcalian Festival^ and Mark Antony, the Consul, made several 
attempts to crown him, he refused the offer each time and at last sent the 
crown away for dedicadon to Capitolinc J uppiter. What made matters worse 
was A persistent rumour that Caesar Intended to move the scat of govern¬ 
ment to Troy or Alesandria, can^^iog off all the national resources, draft¬ 
ing cvery^ available man in Italy for militan^ service, and letting hb friends 
govern what was left of the City'. At the next meeting of ihe House (it was 
further whispered), Lucius Cotta would announee a deemon of the Fifteen 
who had charge of the Sibylline Books, that sSjik these prophetic writings 
stated clearly: 'Only a king can conquer the Pirthians,’ the title of King 
must be conferred on Caesar. 

So. Because his enemies shrank from agreeing to this proposal, they 
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pressed on with their for his ASsassuisitiDn. Several group, each con- 
sistlng of two or three malcontents* now united in a general conspiracy. 
Even the commons had conic to disapprove of bow things were going, and 
no longer hid their disgust at Caesar^ tyramiciil rule but openly demanded 
champions to protect their ancknt liberties. When foreigners were admitted 
to the Senate someone put up a poster which read: "Long live the Goo- 
stitudon; but if any newly-appointed senator inquires the way to the Sen¬ 
ate blouse^ let nobody direct him there V And the following popular song 
was swig everywhere! 

Caesar led the Gtuk in triumph* 

Led them uphill* led them dowci, 

To the Senate House he took them. 

Once the glory of our town« 

Tull those breeches off*" he shouted, 

'Change into a purple gown T 

As Quintus Maximus, one of the three-months" Consuls* entered the Thea¬ 
tre, the lictor called out as usual: ^Make way for the Consul!^ Cries of 
protest went up: *W]iat? For him? He"s no Consul T The deposition of 
Caesetius and Marullus caused such widespread annoyance that n the next 
Consular elections the commons cast a great many votes tti their favour. 
Someone then wrote on the pedestal of Lucius Brutus^s statue: "If only you 
were alive now!' and on that of Caesar himself; 

"Brutus was elected Consul 
Wlien be sent the kings away; 

Caesar sent the Consuls packing* 

Caesar is our King to^day.^ 

More than sixty conspiratars bonded together against him, led by Goins 
Cassius and his lieutenants Alarcus and Declmus Brutus. A suggested plan 
Was to wait until the Consular elections* when Caesor would take his stand 
on the wooden bridge along which voters walked to die poll; one group 
of conspirators would then topple him over* while another waited under¬ 
neath w'iih daggers drawn. An alternative was to attack him m the Sacred Way 
or at the entrance to die Theatre. The conspimtors W'avefcd between these 
plans until Caesar called a meeting of the Senate in the Pompeian Assembly 
Room for the Ides of Match, which foil on the fifteenth day ; they then de¬ 
cided at once that this would be by iar the moat convenient time and place. 
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Bi. Uni’nistakublc signs forcTi^med Caesar of his assessirtauon- A few 
montbs previously the velersms who had been sent to colonize Capm under 
the Jiiliflii Law were breakirig up some anoent tombs in search of $i:oac 
for iheir new farm-houses — ail the more eagerly when they came across a 
large hoard of ancient vases. One of these tombs proved to be that of 
Capys, the legendary founder of the city^ and there they found a bronze 
tablet with a Greek insenption to this effect: ^Disturb the bones of Capys* 
and a man of Trojan stock will be murdered by his kjndied3.and later avenged 
at great cost to Italy/ -"This story sboidd not be dismissed as idk fiction^ 
or a lie, because our authority for it is none other chan Comdius Balbus, a 
dose friend of Caesar's. Soon afterwards news reached Caesar that a herd 
of horses which he bad dedicated to the river Kubioon, after fording it» 
and allowed to roam untended in the ^i^Iky, were bcginiiing to show a re¬ 
pugnance for the pasture and shedding bucketfuls of tears. AgmAp during a 
sacrilice* the augur Spurlrma warned Caesar that the danger threatening him 
would not pass until the Ides of Maichi and on the day before the Ides a 
little bird* calltd the King Wten^ flew into the Pompeiah Assembly Room 
with a sprig of laurel in its beak — pursued by a swarm of different birds 
from a near-by copse, which tore it to pieces there and then* And cm his 
last night Caesar dreamed that he was soaring above the douds, and then 
shaking hands with J uppi ter 5 while his wife Cdpumia dreamed that the gable 
ornament, resembling that of n temple, wlucb had been one of the bonoucs 
voted him by the Senate, collapsed, and there he lay stabbed in her arms 1 
She awoke suddenly and the b^room door burst open of its own accords 
These warnings* and ft touch of Ul-beftlth, made him hesitftte for some 
rime whether to go ahead with his plans, or whether to postpone the meet-^ 
ing. Finally Dedmus Brutus persuaded him not lo disappoint the Senate, 
who had been in fuU session for an hour or more* watting for him to arrive. 
It was about ten o'clock when he set off for the House. As he went, some¬ 
one handed him a note containing details of the plot against his bfe^ but 
be merely added it to the bundle of petitions in his left hand, which he in- 
lended to read later* Several victims were then sacrificed* and despite con- 
sistcnrly unfavourable omenSt be entered tlie House* deriding Spurinna as 
a false prophets 'The Ldcs of March have comeT* he said. Ay* they have 
come," replied Spurinna, "but they have not yet gone." 

As soon AS Caesar took his seat the conspirators crowded around htm 
as if to pay their respects. Tillius CimbeTj who had taken the lead, came up 
close, pretending to ask a question. Caesar made a gesture of postponement* 
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hue Cimbtf caught hold of his shoulder?. *Thb k violence T Q&c$^r cried, 
and at tliat rnoinenE one of ihc Casca brothect slipped behind and with a 
sweep of his dagger £tahhed him Just below the rhroat Catsar grasped 
Casea’s arm and ran ir through widi his stylus; he was leaping away when 
another dagger caught him in the breast. Confronted by a ting of drawn 
daggers, he drew the top of his gown over his face, and at the same tLoie 
ungifded the low^cr pan, letting it fall to his feet so sbflt he would die with 
both legs decently covered. Twenty-three dagger thrusts went home as he 
stood there. Caesar did not utter a sound after Casca^s blow had drawn a groan 
from him; though some say that when he saw" Atarcus Brutus about to de¬ 
liver the second blow, he reproaiihed him in Greek with: ‘You, too, my son?* 
The eodre Senate then dispersed in confusion, and Caesar was left lying 
dead for some time until three of his household slaves carried him home in 
a litter, with one arm hanging over the side. His physidan Antistius con¬ 
ducted the pffii and came to the condusion that none of the wound? 

had been mortal escept the second one. in the breast. It had been dedded 
to drag the dead man down to the Tiber, confiscate his property^ and le^ 
voke all his edicts; but fear of Mark Antony, the Consul, and l^idus, the 
Master of HorsCp kept the assassins from making their plans good. 

Sy. At the request of Lucius Piso, Calputnia's father, Giesaf's wiU, which 
he had drafted six months before at his vilb near Lavicum, and entrusted 
to the safekeeping of the Chief VestaL was unsealed and read in Antonyms 
house. From the time of his first considship until the outbreak of the Civil 
War (according to Quintus Tubeto) Caesat^s principal heir had been his 
son-Jn-Iaiv Pompey*and he used to read out this parr of bis wdll to the assem¬ 
bled troops. Later, however, he cmoeUcd the bequest and left three-quarters 
of his esiaie, after certain legacies had been deducicd, to Gaius Octavius, 
afterwards AugustuSp and one-eighth each to Lucius Pinarius and Quinciis 
Pedius. These were his three sororal gtand-nephew^s* At the dose of the 
will he also adopted Gaius Octavius Into the Giesar ^mily, but provided 
for the possibility of a son being subsequently born to himself and appointed 
several of the assassins as guardians to the bqy, Dodmns Brutus even figured 
among his heirs in the second degree - that Ls to say those who would 
inherit if the heirs in the first degree were prevented by death or scruple 
from accepting the legacy^ Caesar left the commons his gardens on the banks 
of the Tiber for use as a recreation groundp and three gold pieces a maiik 
R4. hen the funeral arrangements had been announced, his friends raised 

a pyre on the Campus Mattius near his daughter Julia's tomb,and a gilded 
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shrme on the Roset^ resembling that of Mother Verms, tn it they set nn 
ivory couch, spread with purple and gold duth, and from a. pillar at its 
head hung the gown m which he had been murdered- Since a procession 
of mourners, filing past the pyre m ordetly fashion and kying funeral gifts 
on itp would probably take mote than % day to organize^ cvenone was in^ 
vited to come there by whatever route be pleased, reg^dkss of priscctknce. 
Emotions of pity and indignatioci were aroused at die funera] ^mes by 
a line ficom Pacuvius^s play C&n/f//for AtJtfsaf Afbiiks: 

\CTiat* did I save these men iltat they might murder me? 

and by a similar sentiment from Atklius^s £ 7 fr.frfl. Mark Antony dispensed 
with a formal eulogy t instead, he iostmeted a herald to lead, first, the re¬ 
cent decree simultaneously voting Caesar all divine and human honours, 
and then the oath by which the entire Senate had pledged themselves to 
watch over his safety^ Antony added a few short words of commeot. 
When the ivory funeral couch had been carried down into the Forum by 
a group of niagbfCiaitcs and es-magistrates, and a dispute arose as to whether 
the body should be cremated Ln the Temple of Capitoline Juppitcr or in 
Pompey's Assembly Halij two divine forms (pcxhaps the Twin Brethren) 
suddenly appeared, javelin in hand and sword at thigh, and set fire to the 
couth with tDiches.K Iiiimcdfatcly the spcctatorsi assisted the bb^ by heap 
ing on it dry branches and the judges^ chairs, and the court benches, with 
whatever else came to hand. Thereupon the musicians and the masked 
professional montnefs, who had walked in the funeral train wearing the 
robes that he had himself worn at bis four triumphs, tore these in pieces 
and flung them on the flames “ to which veterans who had assisted at his 
triumphs added the arm^ they had then borne. Many women tn the audience 
similarly sacrificed their jewellcrt'together with their children's golden but¬ 
tons and erobtoidefed tunics. Public grief was enhanced by crowds of foreign^ 
era lamenting in thdr own f^hion, especially Jews who loved Caesar for 
the friendship he had shown them, and came flocking to the Forum for 
several nights in succession, 

S5, As soon as the funcial was over, the commons^ snatching fire-brands 
from the pyre, mn to bum down the houses of Brutus and Gassius, and 
were repelled with difficulty^ hiistaking Hclvius Cinna for the Cornelius 
Cinna who had delivered a bitter speech against Cac-Sat on the previous day^ 
and whom they were out to kill, they murdered him and paraded the streets 
with hh head stuck on the point of a spear.^ Later they raised a twenty- 
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foot-high column of Numicihii marhlc in th’C Fonim^ and inscribed on it! 
*To tht Fathct of l-Jis Country*^ For a long time aflcmrards they used to 
offer sacrUtecs at the foot of thi^ coliimnp make vows there and setde 
disputes by oaths taken in Caesar^s rtame. 

fl6. Some of his ftiends suspected that, having no desire io live much 
longer because of his failing healthy he had taken no precautions against the 
conspiracy, and neglected the wamings of soothsayers and well-wishers. It 
has also been suggested that he placed such conBdence in the Senate's 
last decree and in their oath of loyalty, that he dispensed even with the 
armed Spaniards who had hitherto acted as his permanent escort. A con¬ 
trary view is that as a relief from taking constant preciutions, he deliberately 
eieposcd himself, just this once, to ah die plots against his life which he knew 
had been formed. AIso^ he is quoted as having often said: ^It is more important 
for Rome than for myself that I should survive. 1 have long been sated with 
pow'cr and glory; but^ should anything happen to me, Rome will enjoy no 
pieace. A new Civil War will breakout under far worseconditions than the lost-* 

£7. Almost all anthoridcs, at any rate, bdieve that he vrelcomcd the“ 
manner of his death. He had once read in Xenophon^s sf Cjm/ the 

paragraph about the funeral instructions given by Cyrus on his deathbed, 
and said how much be loathed the prospect of a lingering end — he wanted 
a sudden one. ^And on the day before his murder he had dined at Afarcus 
Lepidus's house, where the topic discu$sed happened lo be 'dte best sort 
of death* — and 'Let it come swiftly and unexpectedly,’ cried Caesar- 

88- He was fifty-five years old when he di^, and his immediate dcibca- 
don, formaily decreed by the loyalists in the Senate, convinced the Giy as 
a whole; if only because, on the ikst day of the Games given by his successor 
Augustus in honour of this apotheosis, a comet appeared about an hour 
before sunset and shone for seven day^ running. This was held to be CaesaxV 
soul, elevated to Heaven; hence the star, now placed above die forehead 
of his divine iroage^ 

The Senate voted that the Assembly hall where he fell should be walled 
up^ that they should never again meet in it; and that the Ides of March 
should be known ever afteiw'ards as 'The Day of PQrricide\ 

89- Very few^ indeed^ of the assassins oudived Caesar for more than three 
years, or died naturally. All were condemned to death under the Pedian 
Law, and oU met it in different ways ^ some in shlpivtcck^ some in batde, 
some using the very daggers with which they had treacherously murdered 
Caesar to take their own lives* 
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AFTeUVAROS DEIFIED 


Ttifi OcTAViJiKS, by aU ftccounts, wcte {amoiis ia iincient Velitnie. Aa 
*Octtvian Street’ cubs through the busiest part of the city, and an dtar is 
shown there consecrated by one Octavius, a local commander. Appatcntly, 
news of an attack by a neighbouring city reached him while be was sacd' 
firing a victira to Mars; snatching the intestines from the fire, he offered 
them only half-bumed, and hurried away to win the batde. The Velitracan 
records include a decree that all future offerings to Mars most be made in 
the same fashion, the carcase of every victim becoming a perquisite of the 
OctavilDS. 

z. King Tafi^tiinius Priscus Admitted the Octavbn^i among ethex ple¬ 
beian fikiniUcs, to the Roman Senate, and though Servius Tulliia^ awarded 
them patridan privileges, they later reverted to plebeian rank until event- 
kially Julius Caesar made them patridans once more. C^ius Rufus was die 
first Octavim elected to office by the popular vote—be won a quacstorshipi 
HissonsGaiusandGnacus fathered two very different branches of the family ^ 
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Gnacus’s d«ccndarit5 held all ihe highest ofifice* of state in turn; but Gaius"^ 
branchy either by aeddcxit or choict;^ leniaineEj simple knights yrtdl the 
entry into the Senate of that Gains Octavius who became famous as August¬ 
uses father. Augustuses greit-grandfether had fought a colonel under 
AcmilEUS Fapus^ in Sicily during the Second Punic Wan His grand-father^ 
who enjoyed a comfortable income, was apparently content with a mnaic* 
ipal magistracy, and lived to an advanced age- These historical details are 
not derived from Augustus's own memoirs, which metdy record that he 
came of a rich old equestrian £imily, and that his father had been the first 
Ocwvian to enter the Senate, Mark Antony wrote scornfully that Augustuses 
great-grandfather had been only a freedman, a ropemaker from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Thurii; and his grandfather, a money-changer. This is fts much 
informadon as 1 have managed to glean about Augustus’s family history. 

|> I cannot beLwc that Gaius Octavius, the fathett ^'as also a money¬ 
changer who disExibuted bribes among the voters in the Campus and under¬ 
took other electioneciing services. He was certainly bom rich enough to 
achieve office without having to engage in such practicesj and proved a 
capable administiator. After his praetorship, he became governor of Ma¬ 
cedonia, and tlie Senate commissioned him to pass through Thurii on his 
way there and disperse a group of outlawed slaves who, having fought un¬ 
der Spartacus and CaiilLne, were now ^rroming the district. He governed 
Macedonia courageously and justly, winning a big battle in Thrace, mainly 
against the fiessians; and letters survive from Cicero reproaching his brother 
Quintus, then ptoconsuki; governor of Asia, far inefficiency, and advising 
him to make Octavius hjs model in all diplomatic dealings with allies. 

4h Gaius died suddenly on his return to Rome, before he could stand as 
a candidate for the Consulship. He left three children; Octavia the Elder, 
OctavJa die Younger, and Augustus. The mother of Octavia the Elder 
was Ancharia; the other two were his children by Alia, daughter of Marcus 
Atius Balbus and Juhiis Giesar^s sister Julia. Balbus's family originaicd in 
Alicia^ and could boast of many ancestral busts of senators; his motlier 
was also dosely rekted n> Pompey the Great. Balbus served first as praetor, 
and then with a Conuoissloa of Twenty appointed under ihc JuiLan Law to 
divide estates in Campania among the commons. Mark Antony likewise 
tried to belittle Augustus's fnatcmal line by alleging Uiac his great-gnmd- 
iather Balbus had been bom in Africa, and kepi first a perfumery and then 
a bakehouse at AriciaH Cassius of Paona similarly sneers at Augustus the 

*■ laj i.C. 
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grandson of a and a mortty-thAnger, writing in one of his letterst 

"Youi motheir^B flour came from a miserable AricLaji baker^v and the coin- 
siained hands of a Ncmlian moncyKrhinger kneaded 

j, Augustus was bom just before sunrise on 2.} Scpicmbcr,^ while Cicero 
and Gaius Antonius were Consuls^ at Ox Heads^ in the Paktine distnci; 
a shrine to hirn^ bulk soon after his death, marks the spoL The case of a 
vourtg patrihian, Gaius Laetonus by namCj figures in the published book 
of Tefla/ff™/ Finding his youth and position to escape the 

m ainm niti punishment for adidtcn'i he further described himself as 'the 
occupant and, one might even say, guardian of the place first touched at 
his birth by the God Augiistiis\ Lactodus begged for pardon in the ctame 
of his "own espccLaJ god\ The Senate afterwards consecrated that part of the 
building by decree. 

4 . In the countri^ maosion, near Yeliccae, which belonged to Augustus's 
grandfather^ a small room^ not unlike a butler's pantry, is still shown and 
described as Augustus's nursery; the local people firmly believe that be 
was also born tbere^ Religious scruples forbid anyone to ent>K except for 
some necessary reason^ and after purificadon. It bad long been believed that 
casual visitors would be overcome by a sudden awful terror; and recently 
this was proved true w-hen, one night, a new owner of the mansion, either 
from ignorance or because be wanted to test the truth of the belief, went 
to sleep in the room. A few hours later he was burled out of bed by a super¬ 
natural agency and found lying half-dead against the door^ bedclothes and all. 

7* 1 can prove pretty conclusively that as a chil d Augustus was called 
Thurinus ('the Thurian')^ perhaps because his ancestors had once lived at 
Thurii, or because his father had defeated the slaves in that neighbourhood 
soon after he was born; my evidence is a bronze statuette which 1 Odcc 
owned* It shows him as a boy, and a rusty, almost illegible inscription in 
icon letters gives him this name. 1 have presented the statuette to the 
Emperor Hadrian^, who has placed it among the household-gods in his 
bedroom. Moreover, Augustus was often sneeringly called “^The Thunan* 
in Antonyms conespondeQce, Augustus answered by confessing himsdf 
puzzled T why should a name vFhicb he bad outgrown be thrown in hts fiice 
as an insult? 

Later be adopted the surnajne Giesar to comply with the will of bis moth¬ 
er's unde, the Dictatoc; and then the ddc Augustus", after a motion to 

^ £5 ajc. 

^ 17 i.e; 
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that eiTcci had been iniroduccd by Munatiiis Plwcus. Some senators wished 
him to be caEcd Romulus^ as the second foundet of the Gty;. but PJancus 
had his way* He argued that 'Augustus* was both a more origiml and a mote 
honourable dtle^ since sanctuaTics and all places consetrated by the augurs 
arc knoira as *augiist^ — the wotd being cither an enlarged form of isnans^ 
implying the 'increase^ of dignity thus given such places, or a worn-^down 
form of ihe phrase aVinm “the behaviour and appetite of 

birds'j, which the augurs observed. Planeus supported hJs point by a quota¬ 
tion from Enniuses A^tfialr: 

"When glorious Rome had founded been, by augury august* 

B* At the age of four Augustus lost his father* At twelve he delivered 
a funeral oration in honour of his grandmother Julia, Julius Caesar's 
sister* At sixteen, having now come of age, he was awarded military' decor¬ 
ations when Caesar celebrated his Afrtran triumph, though he had been 
too young for overseas service. Caesar then went to fight Pompey'"s sons 
in Spain; Augustus followed with a vciy small escort, along roads bdd by 
the cnerny, aftec a shipwreck, too» and in a state of semi’Hconvfllescencc from 
a sell Dus illness. This cncrgcdc action delighted Caesar, who soon formed 
a high estimate of Augustuses character. 

Having recovered possession of Spin, Caesar pLanned a war against the 
Dadans and Parthkns, and sent Augustus ahead to ApKjlloniap in myria, 
where he spent his spare time studying Greek liicratuie. News then came 
that Ca^ar had been assassinated^ after naming him his helr^and Augustus 
was tempted^ for awhile, to put himself under the protection of the troops 
quartered near by. flowcver, deciding that this would be cash and injudi¬ 
cious, he retnrned to Rome and there entered upon his inheritance, despite 
his mother's doubts and the active opposition of his step-father, Majcius 
Philippus the ci^ConsuL Augustus now took command of the Anny^ and 
governed the Empire: first with &lack Antony and Lepidus as his coUeagucs; 
next, for nearly twelve years, with Amony alone; finally by himself for 
another forty-four years. 

9. After this brief outline of Augustuses Itfc^ 1 shall fill in its \Tirious 
phases; but the story^ will be more readable and understandable if, instead 
of keeping chronological order, 1 use subject headings and begin with the 
civil a'ars that he fought. 

There were five campaigns in all; associabed respectively with the geo¬ 
graphical names of MutLna, Philippi, Perugia, Sicily^ and Actium. Those of 
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Mutim and Actium were Mntk iVntony; that of Philippi against 

Brutus and Gis:sius; ihai of Perugia against Antony’s bfoihef Lucius; that 
of Sicily against Sextus Pompey^ son of Pompey the Great. 

lo. lilt underlying motjTC of cv^cry campaign was that Augustus fdt 
ic his duty^ above all^ to avenge Caesar and keep his decrees in force. On 
his return from ApoHonia^ he decided to punish Brutus and Cassius imiried- 
lately: but they foresaw^ the danger and escaped^so he had recourse to the 
lav? and prosecuted them for murder. Finding that the officials vrho should 
have celebrated Caesar's victory with public Games did not dare to cany 
out their commissionp he undertook the task himsdL Because stronger 
authority was needed to implement his other plans, Augustus announced 
his candidature for a Lrihuneship of the people — death had created a vac¬ 
ancy - alihough Dcither a patrician nor a senator^ and thus doubly dis- 
qufllihcd &om Standing, htark ^Iniony, one of the two Copsids, on whose 
assistance Augustus had particularly counted^ opposed this acdon and den¬ 
ied him even bis ordinary legal rigbts,^ escqst on payment of a heavy 
bribe. Augustus therefore desefted the popular party and went over to 
the aristocrats, W'eH aware ihat they hated Antony, who was now besieging 
Decimus Brutus at Mutina and trying to cicpcl him from the province to 
which he had been appointed by Gicsar with the Senate^s approval. On the 
advice of certain asristoent^, Augustus actually engaged ^sassins to murder 
Antony and. when the plot came to light, spent as much money as he could 
raise on enlisting a force of veterans to protect himself and the Constitu¬ 
tion. The Senate awarded him praetorian rank, gave him the oontmand of 
fhi^ armyv and instructed him to join Hixtius and Pama, the two new Con¬ 
suls, in the relief of Mutiim. Augustus brought the campaign to a sucocss- 
ful close within thtee monthSp after fighting a couple of battles. According 
to Antony, be ran away from the first of these and did not reappear until 
the next day^ having lost both bis charger and his purple cloak. But it is 
generally agreed that in the second engagecnent he showed not only skill as 
a commander but courage as a soldier: when; at a crisis in the fighting, the 
standard-bearer of his legion was seriously wounded, Atigu^tus himself 
shouldered the Eagle and carried it for some rime. 

I i. Because Hirtius fell in battle, and Pansa later succumbed to a wound, 
a rumour went about that Augustus had engineered both deaths with the 
object of gaining sole control over their victorious armies after Antony's 
defeat. Pansa certainly died in sudi suspicious ckcumscanccs that Glyco, 
his phvsictan, was arrested on a charge of poisoning the wound; and Aquilius 
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Niger gcfcs SO far OS to Msert that in the eonfusion of battle Augusm dis¬ 
patched Hirtius with his own hand- 

II. Howeverp. when Augustus heard ihai Mark Antony had been taken 
tmdet Lepxdkis's protection and that the other rnilitary comnianders, sup¬ 
ported hj their m>DpSp were coming to tcrnis w*jih these two, he at once 
deserted the aristocratic party* His excuse was that some of them had con^ 
temptuDusly called him ^thc boy^, while others had not concealed their view 
lhatj once publicly honouted, he should be done away with — to avoid 
having to pay his veterans and himself what they expected^ Augustus showed 
regret for this cemporan' defection f^m the popular cause by imposing 
a heavier fine on the Nursians than they could possibly meet, and then exil¬ 
ing them from their dty ; they had ofTended him by erecting a monument to 
feUow-dtizens kUted at Mutina, with the insedptioo: Tsdlcn in the cause 
of freedom I' 

13^ As member of a tdumviiatc consisting of Antony, Lepidus, and him¬ 
self, Augustus defeated Brutus and Cassius at FhiUppI, though in iil-hcath 
at the time. In the hrst of the two battles fought he vras driven out of his 
camp, and escaped with some difHcuLty to Antony's command. After the 
second and decIsJve one he showed no clemency to his beaten enemies, but 
sent Brutus's head to Rome for throwing at the ^t of Caesar's divine image j 
and insulted the more distinguished of his pdsoners. When one of these 
humbly asked for the right of decent bumh he got the cold answ^er; ''That 
must be setded with the carrion-birds/ And when a father and his son plead¬ 
ed for thcLr lives* Augustus, it is said, told them to dedde which of the 
two should be spareth by casting lots. The father saedheed his lift for the 
son, and was executed^ the son then committed sukidc; Augustus watched 
them both die. His conduct so disgusted the remainder of the pdsDiicrs, 
tndudLng Marcus Favonius, a well-known disdpk of Cato's, that while 
being led oS in chains they couneously saJuted Antony as thtdr conc^ueror, 
but abused Augustus to his &ce with the most obscene epithets* 

The victors divided between them the rcsponsibilitfcs of government. 
Antony undertook to p^dfy the eastern provinces if Augustus led the vet- 
ctans back to Italy and settled them on munidpal lands. However, Augustus 
failed to satisfy either the landowners* who compkmed that they were being 
evicted from thek estates; or the veterans, who felt entitled to better re¬ 
wards for their service- 

14- At this point Lucius Antonius felt strong enougb* as Consul and 
brother of the powerful Mark Antony* to raise a revolt Augustus forced 
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hjin to take refuge fa the dty of PcrugLi^ which he starved into sutrendcr. 
but only after being twice exposed to great danger. On the first ocrcasion, 
before the revolt broke out, he had found a private soldier watching the 
Games from one of the seats icscr^^ed for knights, and ordered his removal 
hy an attendant; when Augustuses enemies then circulated a rumour that 
the offender had been tortured and executed, an angry crowd of soldiers 
began to dcmofwtrafe at once and Augustus would have lost his life had 
not the missing soldier suddenly reappeared, safe and unhurt^ On the second 
occasion Augustus was sacrificing dose to the walls of Perugia, during the 
siege, when a party of gladiators made a sortie and nearly cut ofihis retreat, 

15, After the fall of the dty Augustus took vengeance on crowds of 
prisoners and returned the same answ^er to all who sued for pardon or tried 
to cipLain their presence among the rebels, Tt was simply: *You must dieS^ 
According to some historians^ he chose jeo prisoners of equestrian or sen¬ 
atorial rank, and olfered them on the Ides of Match at the aiiar of the God 
JuliuSp as hu man sscnficcs. Augustus fought, it is said, because he wished 
to olfer his secret fmemies, and those whom fear rather than affection kept 
with his pajt\\ a chance to declare themselves by |Dining Ludus Antonius; 
he w^ould then crush them, confiscate thek estates, and thus manage to 
pay off his veterans, 

16* The Sidlian war^ one of his first enterprises, lasted for eight years, ^ 
It was interrupted by two storms that wrecked his Elects - in the summer, 
too — and obliged him to rebuild them; and by the Pompeians* success in 
cutting his corn supplies, which forced him to grant a popular demand for 
an armistice. At kst, however^, he got hJs new ships into fighting condidon, 
with 50^000 freed slaves trained as oaismen, and fbmted the Julian harbour 
at Baiae by letdrig the sen into the Lucrine and Avernan lakes. Here he 
exercised hts cre ws all one winter and, when the sailing season opened^ de¬ 
feated Sextus Pompey off the Sicilkn coast between Myiae and Naulochus; 
although on the eve of the battle he fell so fast asleep that his staff had to 
wake him and ask for the signal to begin hostilities. This must have been 
the oct^EPn of Mark Antony's tauntt "He could not even stand up to re 
view his fleet when the ships wefc already at their fighting stations; but lay 
on his back and ga^ed up at the sky, never rising to show that he was alive 
until his admiral Marcus Agrippa had routed the cnemy-^ 

Augustus has been taken to cask for crying out, when he heard that his 
fleets were sunk+ *l will win this wui whatever Neptune may do I and for 
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fcmo%'ifig the gad''s image from the satrrd pfoecssioii at the nest cclebrj- 
tion of Games la the Circus. It larouJd be safe to say that the Sicillfln was bv 
far his most dangerous campaign. He once landed an army in SidJy and 
was sailing badt to Italy^ w-hcre the bulk of his forces w ere stationed* when 
the Pompeian sidmlraLs Demoeharcs and ApoUophancs suddenly appeared 
and he just managed to escape them wuth a single ship. He wras also nearh' 
captured in Calabria: as he walked along the road to Reggio by way of 
EpjKcphyrtan Locri* he saw a dotiib of two-oared naval vessels heading 
for the shore and. not realising that they were Pompeians* went down t^^ 
greet them on the beach. Afterwards, while hurriedlv escaping inland by 
narrow'^ winding paihSp he faced a new danger. Some years previously he 
had pfosedbed the father of AemiUns Paulus, an officer of his staff* one 
of whose slaves, now seeing a good opportunity to pay oW an old score, 
tried to murder him. 

Lepldus, the third member of the triumv^icate, w^hom Augustus had suco- 
moned from Africa to his snppottj thought himself so important as the 
commander of tw^enty legions that, when Sextus Pompey had been beaten^ 
he violently demanded the highest place in the government^ Aug:ustiJS de¬ 
prived him of his legions and, though successfully pleading for bis Hfc* 
Lepidus spent tvhat was left of it in permanent exile at Gtcd. 

17. Eventually Augustus bioke his friendship with Mark Antony* which 
had always been a tenuous one and in continuous need of patching: and 
proved that his rival had failed to conduct himself as befitted a Roman cir- 
iien, by ordering the will he liad deposited at Rome to be opened and pub¬ 
licly read. It listed among Antonyms heirs the ilkgitintaic children fathered 
by him on Qcopatra. Nevertlieless, when the Senate outlawed Antony* 
Augustus allowed oil his relatives and friends to Join him under safe con¬ 
duct, including Gains Sosms and Titus Domitius, the Consuls of the year. 
He also excused Bologna* a city traditionally dependent on the Antonian 
family, from rallyjng to his side as the test of Italy w^as doing. Presently he 
defeated Antony in a s^-batilc off Actium. where the Eghting went on so 
long that be spent the whole night aboard his Ragship. 

In winter-quarters on Samos* after this victory, Augustus heard the alarm¬ 
ing news of a mutiny at Brindisi among troops whom he had picked from 
every corps in the Army. They were demanding the bounties due to them 
and an immediate discharge. He returned to Irdy* but ran into two storms: 
the ffrsT between the headlands of the Pclopoiuiesse and Actolia; the second 
off the Cemunian Mountains. Some of his gaUcys went down on both 
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occasions ^ the rigging of his own vessel carried awAV and her rudder splii- 
He suyed no more than iwenty-seven days at Brindisi, just long enough 
to pacify the mutineers^ then took a roundabout mute to £igypt by way 
of Asia Minor and Syda, besieged Alexandria, where Antony had fled with 
Cleopatra, and soon reduced it. At the kst moment Antony sued for peace, 
blit Augustus ordered him to commit suidde and satisfied himself that be 
had obeyed by inspecting the corpsen He was so anxious to save Gcopatia 
as an ornameni for his triumph that he actually summoned PsylUan snakc^ 
charmers to suck the poison from her self-inflicted wound, supposedly the 
bite of an asp. Though he allowed the lover? hononrabk burial in the same 
tombj and gave orders titat the irausolcum which they had begun to build 
should be completed, he had the elder of Antony’s sons by Fulvia dragged 
from the image of the God Julius, to which he had fied with vain pleas for 
mercy* and executed. Augustus also scat cavalry in pursuit of Caesariou. 
Julius Caesar's bastard son by Clcopstra; and killed him when captured. 
However, he spared Cleopatra's children by Antony, brought them up no 
Jess tenderly than if they had been members of his own family, and gave 
them the education which their rank deserved^ 

iB, About this time he had the sarcophagus containing Alexander the 
Great's mummy removed from the ^lausoleum at /yexandria and, after 
a long look at its features, showed his vcneraiion by crowning the head 
wuth a golden diadem and strewdng flowers on the trunk AVhenasked ‘W<iuld 
you now like to visit the Mausoleum of the Piolemies?' be replied: I came 
to see a King, not a row of corpses/ 

Augustus turned the kingdom of Egypt into a Homan province^ and 
then, to increase its ftniUty and its yield of grain for the Roman marker, set 
troops to clean out the irrigation canals of the Nile Delta wrhich had silted 
up after many years' neglect. To perpetuate the glory of his victor)' at 
Actium, he founded a city dose to the scene of the bardc and named it 
NicopoEs - or *Gty of Victor) ' - and made arrangements for the celebra¬ 
tion of Games there every five years. He also enlarged an ancient local 
temple of Apollo, and embdUshed his camp with trophies taken from An- 
toiiy’'s fleet, consecrating the site jointly to Neptune and Mars, 

Next, he suppressed a senes of sporadic dots and revolts* besides 
certain conspiracies, all of them detected before they became JangetousH 
The leaders of the conspiracieB were, in historical sequencer [.cpidus the 
Youngerj Varro Mutena. and Fonnius Gaepio; Marcus Bgnatiusj Plautius 
Rufus and Lucius Paulus (the husband of Augustus's giand-daughtcr), 
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aidod by Lucius i\rid4sius, a f«bk old mm who had been indicted for 
forgerj'. Then came Auduius and Epicadus, whose pUn had been to rescue 
Augustus's daughter Julia and his grandson Agdppa Postumus from the 
prison islands where they were confined, and forcibly take them to the 
legions abroad. But attempts against Augustus’s life were made hy men from 
even the lowest walks of life; so I must not forget one Telephus, a slave, 
whose cask it had been to remind a noble mistress of her engagemenrs; 
he nursed a delusion that he was fated to become emperor, and planned an 
armed attack on the Senate as well. Then an Illyrian camp-orderly, who had 
managed to sneak into the Palace w ithoy t being noticed by the porters, was 
caught one night near the Imperial bedroom, brandishing a huntmg-knife: 
but since no statement could be cstracted from him by torture it is doubt¬ 
ful w'hether he was really insane or merely preicnding to be, 

AO. Augustus commanded armies in only two fuidgn wan; against the 
Dalmatiarts while he was stiU in his 'teens, and against the Cantabrians 
ftftcr defeating Antony. In one of the Dalmatian battles his right knee was 
bruised by a sling-stone; in another, he had one leg and both arnw severely 
crushed when a bridge coUapsed. The remainder of his foreign wars were 
conducted by his lieutenants; though during some of the Parmonian and 
German campaigns he cither visited the front or kept in close touch with 
general headtjuarters by moving up to Ravenna, Milan, or Aquilcja. 

At. Either as a local comimoder, or as commander-in-chief at Rome, 
Augustus conquered Cantabria, Aquitania, Pannonla, Dalmatia, and the 
whole of lUyricum, besides Raetia and the Alpine tribes known as Vindeli- 
cians and Salassians. Me also checked the raids of the Dacians, inflicting hcavy 
casualtics on them - three of their generals fell in action; drove all the Ger¬ 
mans back across the Elbe, ejsccpt the Suebians and Sigambrians, who sur¬ 
rendered and agreed to settle in Gallic territory near the Rhine; and paci¬ 
fied other tribes who gave trouble. 

Yet Augustus never wantonly invaded any couatiy, and felt no lempta- 
rion to inctease the boundaries of Empire nr enhance his military glory'; 
indeed, he made certain barbarian chieftains swear in the Temple of Aveng¬ 
ing Mars tltat they would faithfiilly keep the peace for which they sued, 
in some instances he tried to bind them to their oaths by demanding an 
unusual kind of hostage, namdy vromen; well aware that barbsirJans do not 
feel bound to respect treaties secured only by male hostages. But he let 
them send acceptable substitutes as often as they pleased. Even when tribes 
rebelled frequently or showed particular ill-faith, Augustus’s most severe 
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puni^iTbcint wits to seU as skvcs the prisoners he took, ordering them to be 
kept flt some discanee fcom their own country iind not to be freed until thirty 
years had elapsed. Such was his reputadon for courage and detncncy that 
the very In dians and Scyihians — natiom of whom we then knew by hcarBay 
alone - voluntarily sent ambassadors to Kome, pleading for his ftiendship 
and that of Ms people. The Pardiians also were ready to grant Augustus's 
claims on Armenia and, when he demanded the sumnder of the Eagles 
captured from Crassus^ and Mark Antony's lieutenants,* not only returned 
them but offered hostages into rhe bargain; and once, because several rival 
princes were claiming the Parthian throne, acmnounced that they would 
elect whichevet candidate he chose. 

21. The gates of the Temple of Janus on the Quiiinji, which had been 
closed no more than twice* since the foundation of Romc^ he dosed three 
times during a far shorter period, as a sign that the Empire was at peace 
on land and at sca^ lie enjoyed a triumphal ovation after FMlippi, and again 
afi^r his Sicilian successes —and cclebiated three full triumphs for his vlc^ 
rories won in DaJmatiap oif Aettum^ and at Alexandria. 

25. He suffered only two heavy and disgraceful defeats, both in Germany^ 
the generals concerned being LoUius and Varus.* Lollius's defeat was igno- 
minious rather than of strategic importance; but Varus's nearly wrecked 
the Empire^ since three legions with all their officers and auxiliary^ forces* 
and the general staff, were tnassacied to a man. When the news reached 
Rome, Augustus ordered the Guards to patrol the Gty at night and prevent 
any rising; then prolonged the terms of the provincial govemOfS;, so that 
the alUes should have nten of experience, whom they trusted, to confirm 
their allcgianccr He also vowed to celebrate Games in honour of J uppilcr 
Greatest and Best as soon as the political situation improved; similar vows 
had been made during the Cumbrian and Nfarsian Wars. Indeed, it Is saJd 
chat he took the disaster so deeply to heart that he left his hair and beard 
untrimmed for months; he would often bent Ms head on 2 door, shouting: 
'Quinctilius Varus, give me back my legions f and alw*ays kept the anni¬ 
versary as a day of deep mourning* 

14. Augustus introduced many reforms into the Army^ besides reviving 
certain obsolete practices, and exacted the strictest discipline. He grudged 
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even his gentph home-leave^ and granted this only during the winter^ 
When a Roman knighi cui off the thumbs of his two young sons to in- 
capadtttc them for Army service^ Augustus had him and his ptopeny 
publicly auctioned i but^ realising that a group of tax-colfectors w^ere bidding 
for the man , knocked him down to an impereal freed man — with Instrucdons 
that he should be sent away and alio wed a fTcc ejtisience in sonte country 
place. He gave the entire Tenth Legion an ignominious discharge because 
of their insolent behavioux^ and when some other legions also demanded 
their discharge in a similarly riotous manner, he disbanded them, with¬ 
holding the bounty which they would have earned had they continued 
loyal. If a company broke in battle, Augustus ordered the survivors to draw 
lots, then executed every tenth man, and fed the texnainder on barky bread 
instead of the customary' wheat ration. Company comiiianders found absent 
from their posts were sentenced to death, Like other ranks, and any leaser 
dereliction of duty earned them one of several degrading punishments — 
such as bdng made to sand aU day long in front of general headquartexs, 
sometimes wearing tunics without sword-belts* sometimes carrying tcn-fooi 
poles* or even Sods of turf —as though they had been private soLdier^s vrhofe 
task it waj to measure out and build the camp ramparts. 

ij. When the Civil Wars w^crc over* Augustus no longer addressed the 
troops as "Comrades"* but as 'Men'; and had his sons and stqj-sons follow 
suit. He thought "Comrades^ too flattering a term: consonant neither with 
military discipline, nor with peacetime semce* nor with the respect due to 
himself and his family. Apan from the Qiy hre-brigadeSp and militia com¬ 
panies raised to keep order during food shortages* he enlisted frccdmcn in 
the Army only on two occasions. The first was when the veteran colonies 
on the borders of Jllyiicum needed protection; the second* when the Roman 
bank of the Rhine had to be held in force. These soldiers were recruited, as 
slaves, from the households of wcil-to-do men and women, and then immed¬ 
iately freed; but he kept them segregated in their odgirtal companies* not 
allowing them either to mess wuth men of free birth or to carry arms of 
standard pattern. 

MotSt of the decorations with which Augustus rewarded djstingnished 
conduct in the field were valuable silver and gold medallions or collars* 
rather than mural crowns -- so-called because traditionally earned by the 
first man who scaled an enemy walk These crowns he awarded ai rarely 
as possible and with due regard to merit; private soldiers somctitiies won 
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them. Matcus Agrippa coined the right to fiy a blue ensiga in fccognitinn 
of his n^vjil victory off SicHy- The only fighting men whom Augustus held 
ineligible fof decorations were generals who had already cckbmted triumphs, 
even thaugh they might have fought beside him and shared in hh victories; 
he eapliincd that tliey themselves had the right to confer such awards at 
iheif discretion. The two faults which he condemned most strongly in a 
rnilitiLrY commander w^ere haste and recklessness^ and he constantly <^uoted 
such Greet proverbs as ‘More hastc^ less speed/ and 'Give me a s^Jc com¬ 
mander, not a rash one,^ and the Latin tag: *WdI done is quickly donc.^ 
It was a principle of his that no caiupaigo or battle shodd ever be fought 
unless more could dearly be gained by victon^ than lost by defeat; and he 
would compare those who took great risks in the hope of gaining some small 
advantage to a man who fishes with a golden hook^ though aware that 
nothing he can catch will be valuable enough to iustify Its loss. 

afi. Among the public appointments and honours conferred on Augustus 
before he was officialiy old enough to receive them were some estraordinar)' 
□lies granted him for life. At the age of twenty^ he created himself Cousuh 
marched on Rome as though it were an enemy city, and sent messengers 
ahead in the name of his army to demand that the appointment should be 
confirmed^ Vtlien the Senate hesitated to obey, one Cornelius, a company 
coinmAndctf opened his militar)’ doak.^ displayed the hiit of his sword^ and 
boldly said: 'If you do not make him Consul, this wOlT l>Jine years later 
Augustus undertook his second consulship,* and bk third after another 
two years. Having held the next nine in sequence, he declined any more for 
as many as seventeen years; thm demanded a twelfth term,* and tw'o years 
later a thirteenth — but only because he wanted to be occupying the highest 
available office when hts adopted sons, Gaius and Lucius Caesar, successive' 
ly came of age. He held hts sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth con¬ 
sulships for a full year eadi;^ and the remainder for nine months, or six, 
or four, or three « except for the second ; that was ibe occasion of his seat¬ 
ing himself an the cumk chair in front of the Temple of Capitoline J uppitcr 
early on ^^ew Year's Day, and resigning his office to a substitute a few* hours 
later. He ivas absent from Rome at the beginning of his fourth consulship, 
w^hich found him in Asia; of his fifth, which found him in Samos; and of his 
eighth and ninth, when he was visiting Tarragona. 

17. For ten years Augustus remained a member of the Triumvitatc com- 
mis^oned to reorganize the Government, and though at first opposing his 
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colleagues" plan for a ptojciiption, yat, once this had been decided upon, 
carried it out more ruthlessly than either of them.They often relented under 
the pressure of poIiilcaJ infliience^ or when the inrended victiins appealed 
for pity; Augustus alone demanded that no one was to be spared, and even 
added to the list of proscribed persons the name of his guardian Gains 
Tonanus, who had been an aedllc it the same time as his ^thcr Octavius^ 
Julius Satuminus has more to say on this subjicet: when the proscripdoii 
was over and ^farcus Lepidus, in an address lo the House, justified the 
severe measures that had been taken but encouraged the hope that greater 
lenienqr would now be shown, since enough blood had been shed, Augustus 
spoke in a quite opposite sense. *I consented to dose the list," he said, 'on 
condition that I should be allowed a free hand in future.^ Later, however, 
he empbasi^d his regret for this rigorous aetJiude by creating Titns Vinius 
Philopoemcn a kaight — Philopoemen bad, it appears, secretly harboured 
his patron who was on the list of the proscribed. 

Under the Triumvitate, many of Augustuses acts won him the hatred 
of the people. Once^ for ins^nce, while addressing a soldiers' assernbly at 
which a crowd of civilians w'cre also present, he sawr a Roman knight named 
Pinarius transcribing his speech; and had him stabbed there and then as 
taking too close an interest jn the proceedings. Agaio, a spitehji comment by 
Tedius Afer, Consul-Elect, on some act of Augustus"^, provoked him to 
such frightful threats that Afet committed suicide by jumping from a height- 
There was also the case of Quintus Gallius the praetor who, while paying 
Augustus his respects, dutched a set of writing-tablets underneath his 
robe. Augustus suspected that he had a sword, but dared not have him 
searched on the spot, for fear of being mistaken; so presently ordered an 
officier"s party to drag him away from the tribunals Gallius was tortured as 
if he were a slave; and though he conf«^ed to nothing, Augustus himself 
rone out his eyes and sentenced him to death- In his own account of the 
incident, howin^cr, Augustus records that Gallius asked for an audience, 
attacked him unexpectedly, and was removed to prison; that, being then 
banished firom Italy, he disappeared on the wRy to his place of exile, but 
whether he was shipwrecked or ambushed by bandits, nobody knew. 

The commons awarded Augustus life-long tribunician powers and once 
or twice he chore a colleague to share it with him for a five-year period. The 
Senate also voted him the task of supervising public morals and scrutiniz¬ 
ing the laws — another Itfelong appointment. Thus^K although he did not 
adopt the title of Censor, he was privileged to hold a public census, and 
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did sa three times, assisted by a coUcAguc on the first md third occadons, 
though not the second. 

i8. Tiffice Augustus seriously thought of restoring the RepuhUcaa Con¬ 
stitution: immediatdy after the fall of Antony, when he rcmenihcred that 
Antony had often accused him of being the one obstacle to such a change; 
and again when he could not shake off an exhausting illness. He then actually 
summoned the chief Officers of State^ with the rest of the Senate, to the 
Pakcc and gave them a faithful account of the militaEy and financial state 
of the Empire. On reconsideration, however, he decided that lo divide 
the responsibiUtics of governmedt among several hands would be to jeop¬ 
ardize not only his own life, but national security; so he did nothing. The 
results were almost as good a$ his intentiooSp which he expressed from time 
to time and even published in an edict: *^^ay 1 be privileged to build firm 
and lasting foundations for the GavEmment of Rome. hUy 1 also achieve 
the reward to which 1 aspire: that of being known as the author of the best 
possible Constitution, and of carrying with me, when 1 die, the hope that 
these foundations will abide secure.’ And, indeed, lie achieved this success, 
having taken great trouble ro prevent his polidcaJ system from causing 
any individual distress. 

AiA'ace that the Qty was atchitectumUy unworthy of her position as capital 
of the Roman Empire, besides being vulnerable to fire and river floods, 
Augustus so improved her appearance that he could justifiably boast: 
*I found Rome built of sun-dried bricks; 1 leave her dothed in marble/ He 
also used as much foresight as could have been expected in guarding against 
future disasters. 

if^. Among his larger public works three must be singled out for men¬ 
tion: the Forum dominated by the Tempk of Avenging Mars; the Palatine 
Temple of Apollo; and the Temple of juppitet the Thunderer on the Gap- 
itdlinc HiU. He built his Forum because the two already in existence couM 
not deal with the recent great increase in the number of law-suits caused by 
a corcespondbig increase in population; which was why he hurriedly opened 
it even before the Temple of Mats had been completed. Public prose* 
cutioDs and the casting of lots for jury service took place only in this Forum. 
Augustus had vowed to build the Temple of Mars during the Philippi cam¬ 
paign of vengeance against Julius Caesar^s assassins. He therefore decreed 
that the Senate should meet here whenever declarations of war or clajms 
for triumphs svete considered; and that this should be both the starting 
point for military governors, when escorted to their provinces, and the re- 
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positof}' of bU txiumphd tokens when they returned victorious. The Temple 
of ApoUo was ctccied in the part of his Palace to which^ the soothsavers 
said, the God had drawn attention by having it struck with lighiuing. The 
colonnades running out from it housed Latin and Gtcek Libraries; and in his 
declining years Augustus frequently held meetings of the Senate lu the nave, 
or revised jury lists there. A lucky escape on a night march in Cantabria 
prompted him to build the Temple of Juppiter the Thunderer: a flash of 
iightning had scorched his litter and killed the slave who was going ahead 
with a torch. 

Some of Augustuses public works were undertaken in the name^ of rel¬ 
atives; such as ihc colonnade and basitica of his grandsons Gains and Luc- 
ius; the colonnades of his wife Li via and his sister Octavia; the theatre of 
his nephew Marcdlus. He also often urged leading cithtens lo embellish 
the Cty w'ith new public monuments or to resioFe and improve ancient 
ones, according to their means, ^fany responded: thus the 1 cmplc-of Hcr- 
cuks and the Muses was raised by Marcius Philippus; that of Diana by 
Lucius Gimifidus; the Hall of Liberty by Asinius Pollio; the Temple of 
Saturn by Munatius Plancus; a the: 3 tre by Cornelius Eatbus an amphitheatre 
by Statilius Taurus; and a variety of magntfioent buildings by Marcus 
Agrippa. 

50. Augustus divided the City into districts and wards; placing the dis¬ 
tricts under the control of magistrates annually chosen by lot, and the 
wards under supervisors locally clcctecL He organ iacd stariems of night- 
watchmen to alarm the fire brigade; and, as a precaution against Hoods, 
cleared the Tiber channel which had been choked with an acEmniulatjon of 
rubbish and narrowed by projecting houses. AW* he imptot^d the ap- 
pToacbes to the Qty: repaving the Flamintan Way as far as Arimlniurn, 
atiiis own expense, and calling upon men w^ho had won triumphs to spend 
cheir prize money on putting the other main roads into good condition. 

Furthermore, he restored ruined or burned temples^ beautifying these 
and others with the most lavish gifts: for instance, n singk donation to 
CapitoUne Juppiter of i 6 jaao lb of gold, besides pearls and precipus stones 
TO the value of 500,000 gold pieces. 

51. Finally, on assuming the office of Chief Pontiff vacated by the death 
of Marcus Lepiduf — he could not bring himself to dives c his former col¬ 
league of it, even though he were an exdc — Augustus collected all the cop^ 
ies of Greek and I^tin prophetic verse then current, the work of cither 
anonymous or little-known authors, and burned more than two thousandd^ 
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Kc kcpi only the Sibylline Boots, aod edited even ihesc before depositiag 
them in two gilded cases under the pedestal of Palatine ApolloImagt^ 
Since official negligence had ahots-ed the G^ndar, lefdrmed by Julius 
Caesarj to fall into confusiDo^ he put it stnught again; and while doing so 
renamed the month of Sextilis * August^ (although he had been horn in 
September), because it waa during that he had won his fiist Con¬ 

sulship and his most decisive victories. He incxcased the priesthood in 
numbers and dignity, and in privileges, too, being paxticubrly generous to 
the College of Vestal Virgins. However, when the de^th of a Virgin caused 
a vacancy in this College, and many dtlaens busily tried to keep their 
daughters' ruunes off the hsc of candidates - one of whom would he chosen 
by lot - Augiisrus took a solemn oath that if any of his grand-daughters 
had been of eligible age he would have proposed her-^ 

He also revived certain obsolescent rites and appointments; the augury 
of the Goddess Safety^ the office of Flameu Dklis (a priesthood of joppiter). 
the Lnpercalian Festival, the Saccular Games, and the Cross-Roads FestivaL 
But at the Lupercaha he forbade any boys to run who had not yet shaved 
off their first beards; and at the Saccular Games no young people might 
attend a night performance unless accompanied by an adult rebuve. The 
images of the Cross-Road gods were to be crowned tw ice a year, wiih 
wreaths of spring and summer flowers. 

Neat ro ihc Immortals, Augurs most honoured the memory of those 
citizetu who had raised the Roman people ftoni small beginnings to theif 
present glory; which was why he restored many public buildings erected 
by men of this calibre, complete with their original dedicatory inscriptions, 
and raised statues to them, wiaiing triumphal dnss, in. the twin colormadcs 
of his ForuoiH Then he prodaimed : "This has been done to make my fellow- 
citizens insist that both I (while I live), and my sucossors^ shall not fall 
below the stttndard set by those great tnen of old/ He also teansfecred Pom- 
peyV statue from the hail in which JuUus Caesar had been assassinated*’ to 
a marble arch facing the main ecitmnce of the Theatre^ 

31h. Many of the anri-social practices that endangered public peace were 
a legacy of lawlessness from the Gvil Wars; but some were of more recent 
origin. For example, bandit parties infested the roads armed with swords^ 
supposedly wom in self-defence, which they used to overawe travelJcri — 
whether free-born or not - and force them into slave-barcacks built by the 
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Numcratii s^xallcd 'workmen's guilds', in organiza' 

dons for conuiiittkig every sort of ciimc^ bad also been fonued. Aiigustu^ 
now stationed aimed police in haDdit-riddeQ d tstrict^^ had the slave-barfacks 
inspected^ and dissolved all workmen's guilds except those that had been 
established for some time and were canytog on legitimate business. Since 
the records of old debts lo the Public Treason' had become by the most 
profitable means of bkckimll, Augustus burned them; also granting title- 
deeds to the occupants of Qty sites wherever the State's claim to owner¬ 
ship was disputable. ^Tren persons bad long been awaiting trial on charge 
that were not pressed, and therefore continued to w^ear mourning in public 
- wdth advantage to nobody» excqjt their gleeful enemies - Augustus struck 
the cases off the lists and forbade any such charge to be renewed unless the 
plaintiff agreed to sujfcr the same penidty, if he lost the cose, as the defendant 
would have done. To prevent acdons for damages, or busLnescS claims^ from 
either not being beard or being prorogued, he increased the legal term by 
another thirty day$ — a period hitherto devoted to public gomes in honour 
of distinguished citizens. He added a fourth inferior division of jurors to 
the three already existing; these scncailcd ^Ducenarti' — meaning men whose 
estates were valued at a,wD gold pieces — judged coses which involved only 
small monetary claims. The minimum age for encolmmt in a jury was te- 
duced from thiity-Jivc to thirty years; but* observing a general movement 
to evade jury service* he grudgingly granted eich of the four divisions in 
turn one year s exemption* and closed all courts throughout the months of 
November and December. 

53- Augustus proved assiduous in his administration of justice^ often re¬ 
maining in Court Until njghtf^l; anrlj if be happened to be unwelij would 
have bis litter carried up to the tribunal. Sometintes he even judged cases 
from his sick-bed in the Palace. As a judge he was both consdentious and 
lenient: once^ to save a man who had obviously committed parricide from 
being sewn up in a sack — with a dog* a cock, a snake, and a monkey to 
iypi£y the four different vices that had led him to this crime - he is said to 
have asked the accused: ‘I may assume, of course* that you did not kill 
your fijthcrr'' 

On another occasion the hotnesses to a forged will were punishable under 
the Cornelian Law hut, besides the usual two tablets for recording their 
verdict of 'guilty' or 'not guilty', Au^tus handed the jurors a third* for 
acquitting smy of the accused whossc signature had* in their opinion, cither 
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been obtiincd by false pretences or sittacbed in etxof* Evejr>‘ ycAS he ireferred 
to tbe City Praetor cases in which Roman ddzcns had exerdsed their right 
of appeal; foreigners^ appeals would be handled by panicular ea-Consuls 
whom he Itad appointed to proteet pationak of the province conccroed. 

14- The existing laws that Augustus revised^ and the new ones that he 
enacted, dealt, among other matterSp with extravagamre, adultery, un- 
chastity, hnbery, and the eucouragcEitcnt of marriage in the Senatorial 
and Equestrian Orders*His marriage Jaw being rnofc dgorouslyiraincd than 
the others, he found himself unable to make Jt effective because of an open 
revolt against several of its clauses. He was therefore obliged to withdraw- 
or amend certain penalties exacted for a failure to marry' to increase the 
rewards he offered for large families; and to allow a widow, or widower, 
three years^ grace before having to marry again. Even this did not satisfy 
the knights, who dcmonscnied againsE the law- at a public entertainenent, 
demanding its repeal; whereupon Augustus sent for the children whom his 
grand-daughter Agdppina had btirne to Germanicus, and publicly dis¬ 
played them^ some sitting on his owm knee, the rest on their father*? — 
and made it quite clear by his affectionate looks and gestures that it would 
not be at all a bad tlung if the knights Imitated that young mank example. 
When he then discovered that bachelors were getting betrothed to little 
girls, which meant postponing the responsibilities of fathcrhocMd, and that 
m.arried men were fccqucmtly changing their wlres^ he dealt with these 
evasions of the law by shortening tbc permissible period between l>etrothal 
and marriage, and by Mmiting the aumber of lawful divorces. 

3j. The Senatoriat Order now numbcicd more than i,ooo persons, some 
of whom were popularly knowd os the "Orens Heu\ This was really a name 
for cx-slaves freed in the masters^ wills, but had come to describe senators 
who had bribed or ocher wise influenced Mark Antoriy to enrol them in the 
Order on a pretence that Julius Caesar, before he died, had chosen them for 
this honour* The sight of this sad rabble, W'hoEy unworthy of oMce, decided 
Augustus to restore the Ordec to its former siae and repute by two new 
acts of enrolment. First, cadi member was allowed to □omlnace one other; 
then Augustus and Agttppa together reviewed the list and announced iheir 
own choke. ^Twi Augustus presided on this second occasion he is said to 
have worn a sword and a steel corselet bcueath his tunic, with ten burly 
senatorial frknds crowding around hirru According to Ctemutius Cordus, 
the senators were not even then permitted to approach Augustus's chaJr, 
except singly and after the folds of thetr col^ had been carefully scarched- 
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Though shamifig of rhem into rcr&ignitEoo, he did not deny them ihc 
right to wear stnatorkl dress, or to watch the Games from the Orchestra 
seats, or to attend the Qtder^s public banquets- He then encouraged those 
selected for scmcc to a more consdeuduus (and less incofivcnicnt) dis^ 
charge of their duties^ by ruling that each member should offer incense and 
wine at the altar of -whatever temple had been selected for a meeting; that 
such meetings should not be held more than twice a month — at the begin- 
ning and in the midttle -and that, during September and Ociobcr, no mem¬ 
ber need attend apart from tlic few whose names were drawn by lot to pro¬ 
vide a quorum for the passbg of decrees- He also arranged that privy coun¬ 
cillors should he chosen by lot ever^^ six months, tlicir dut^- being to study 
the drafts of bills which would later be laid before the House as a whole. 
During debates of critical importance Augustus shelved the custom of 
calling on members in order of seniorir)^ and instead singled out speakers 
arbitrarily; this was intended to make all present take an alert iorefest in 
proceedings and feel responsible for constructive thought, inst&id of 
metely rising to remark i T agree with the last speakers.^ 

jS, Among Augustus’s other innovadons were: a ban. on the publicaiion 
of Proctfdiitgi of thg Simff ;* a statutory interv**! between the conclusion of 
City' magistracies and their holders* departure to appointments abroad; a 
fixed mulc-and-tent allow'a.nce to proyincialgovcmorSjrepbciog the system 
by which they contracted for these necessides and charged them to the 
Public Treasury; the tcansference of the Treasury ftom the control of (Jty 
quaestors to that of ex-pnaetors or praetots; and the ruling that a Board of 
Ten, instead of the cx-quaestors, should convoke the so-called Cenrum- 
viral Qiuti — an ancient tribunal^ now consisting of i3o members^ that met 
in die Julian Basilica. 

IT- more men some caperieoce of govcmmental dudes he created 

new offices dealiftg with die upkeep of public buildings* roads and aque- 
ductSj the clearing of the Tiber channel; and the distribudon of grain to the 
people — also a Board of Three for choosing new senatorE^ and another for 
inspecting the troops of knights, whenever this was needed. He also revived 
the long obsolete custom of appointing Censars; Increased the number of 
praetors; and requested not one colleague but two whenever he held a 
consulship. The Senate, however, refused ihss last plea: ei'ctyonc shouting 
that it was suffi.cicnt dciiaction from his suprtnic dignity to acknowledgie 
even a single colleague. 
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Augustus showed c^^ual generosity an lecogaking strategic skill, by 
leciing full traumphs be voted to more than thirty of his generals, and nium- 
phal regalia to an even larger number. 

Senators' sons were now encouraged to famitiari^ iJieraselves with the 
administration; they might wear putplc-siripcd gowns immediately upon 
coming of age and attend meetings of the Hon^e. When their military car¬ 
eers began, they were not merely given coloneldes in regular legions, but 
the command of cavalry squadrons; and Augustus usually appointed two to 
the command of each squadron, ihtis ensuring that no senior officer lacked 
expcrtcnce in this arm of the sendee. 

He frequently inspected the troops of knights, and levived the long- 
fogonen custom of making them ride in procession; yet he withdrew the 
spectators" right of challenging knights to dismouni while the parade was 
in progress; and those who tverc so old or infirm that they would look rld- 
iculous« if they took part, might now send rhdt riderless mounts to the 
starting point and report to Augustus on foot. Later, all knights over thim - 
five years of age who did not w'ish ro retain their chargers, were excused 
the embarrassment of pubbely surrendering them. 

3^. With the assistance of ten senators, Augustus ctoss-cxamiacd every 
knight on his personal afiairs. Some^ whose lives proved to have been scand- 
aious, were punisbed; others were degraded; but in most cases he was 
content to reprimand culprits with greater or less severity'. The luckiest 
were those whom he obliged merely to take the tablets handed them, and 
read his censure in silence where they stood. Knights who had borrowed 
money at a low* rate of inccrcst, in order to Invest it at a higher, earned 
Augustuses particular displeasure- 

40. If insufficient candidates of the required senatorial rank presented 
themselves for electron as tribunes of the people, Augustus nominated 
knights 10 fill the vacancies; but allowed them^ when their term of office had 
cipiied, cither to remain members of the Equestiiim Order or to become 
senators, whichever they preferred. Since many knights had lost so much 
money during the Civil Wars that they no longer possessed the property 
qufliificadon of their rank, and therefore refrained from taking their scats 
in the fourteen tows reserved for the Otder at the Circus, he announced that 
they were not liable to puuishmcrLt under the law governing theatres — w'hidi 
protected anyone who had once been a knight, or who was a knighfs son- 

Augustus revised the roll of citizens, ward by ward; and tried to ob viate 
the frequent interruptions of their trades or businesses which the public 
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gfain-distribatinn entftil&d, by handing Out tickm, thm tiincrs a year, valid 
for a four mouths’ supply; but ’was Implored to resume the former custom 
of monthly dtstfibutions.and consented. He also revived tlie traditional priv¬ 
ilege of electing ah the Gty magistrates^ not merely half of them (he him¬ 
self had been nominating tJic rctnainder}p and attempted to suppress bri¬ 
ber)' by the imposition of various penalties; besides distriburiog on Elec¬ 
tion Day a bountj^ of ten gold pieces from the Priv)^ Purse to ever)' member 
both of the Fabian tribe — tbc Octavian family were Fabians — and of the 
Scaptian tribe, ’which included the Julians. His object ’was to protect the 
candidates against demands for further emoluments. 

Augustus thought it most important not to let the native Roman stock 
be tainted ^th foreign or servile bloody and was therefore very unwilling 
to create new Roman dtizens* or to permit the manumission of more than 
a limited number of slaves. Once, when Tiberius reqursicd that a Greek 
dependant of his should he granted the citizenship* Augustus wrote back 
that he could not assent uiiIk the man put in a personal appearance and 
convinced him that he was worthy of the honour. When Livia made the 
same request for a Gaul from a tributary province, Augustus turned it 
down, saying that he would do no more than exempt the fclloTv from trib¬ 
ute - T would far rather forfeit whatever he may owe the Privy Purse than 
cheapen the value of the Roman citbenahip.* Nat only did he make it ex¬ 
tremely difhcult for slaves to be freed, and still more difficult for them in 
attain full independence, by strictly regulating the number, conditiDii, and 
status of freedmen; but he ruled that no slave who had ever been in irons 
or subjected to torture could become a citizen, even after the most honour¬ 
able form of manumission. 

Augustus set himself to revive the ancient Roman dress and once, on 
seeing a group of men in dark cloaks among the crow'd^ quoted Virgil in- 
digiuLDcly: 

^Behold them^ conquerors of the worJdp aU clad in Roman gowns f 

and instructed the aedlles that no one should ever again be admitted to the 
Forum* or its environs, unless he ’wore a gown and no doak. 

41. His generosity to all dosses was displayed on many occasions. For 
instance, when be brought the treasures of the Ptolemies to Rome at his 
Alexandrian triumph, SO much cosh passed into privatE hands that the 
Interest rate on loans dropped shaiplyp while real estate values soared. L^tcr, 
he made it a rule that w-henever estates w^erc confiscated and the funds real- 
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izL^ by tbeir sale exceeded hi^ Tcquircments* he would grant interest-free 
loans for ^ed penods to anyone who could offer seoiiity for twice the 
amount. The property cjualihcitEon for senators was now increased from 
S^ooo tq 11,000 gold pieces^ and if any member of the Order found that the 
value of his estate fdl short of this, Augustus would make up the dcBdi 
from the Privy Purse. His awards of Jargciyse to the people were frequent, 
but differed in size: some times it four gold pieces a head, sometiines 
three, socnetimes two and a half; and even little boys bcocidted, though 
hitherto eleven years had been the minimum age for a recipient. In times 
of food shortage he often sold grain to every man on the ddaens^ list at a 
very cheap rate; occasionally he supplied it free; and doubled the number 
of free money-coupons. 

‘ 41. However, to show that he did all this not to win popularity but to 
improve public health, he once sharply reminded the people, tvhen they 
complained of the scardtj- and high price of wine, that: "Marcus Agrippa, 
my son-in-law^ has made adequate proybion for thirsty citizens by build¬ 
ing several aqueducts/ Again, he replied to a demand for krge^se w^hich 
he had,in fact,promised/! always keep my word.^ But when they demanded 
largesse for which no such promise had been given, he issued a ptixlam- 
ation in which he called them a pack of shameless rascals, and added that 
though he had intended to make them a money present, he would now 
tighten his purse-strings- Augustus showed equal dignity' and strength of 
character on another occasion when, after announcing a disiributioii of 
krgesse, he found that the list of citkens had been swelled by a consider¬ 
able number of recently freed slaves. He gave out that those to whom he 
hid promised nothing were entailed to nothing, and that he refused to in¬ 
crease the total sum; thus the original benefickries must bh content w^ith 
less. In one period of exceptional scanrity he found it impossible to cope 
with the public distress except by expdling e^^ery useless mouth from the 
City, such as the slaves in the slavc-mirket^ all members of gladiatorial 
schools^ all foreign residents w^ith the excepdon of physicians and teachers, 
and a huge crowd of household-slaves. He writes that when at laci the gcain 
supply improved: ^1 had a good mind to discontinue permanently the supply 
of grain to the Giy^ leliance on which had discouraged Italian agriculture; 
but refrained because some politickn w'ould be bound one day to revive 
the dole as a means of ingratiating himself with the people/ Ncverthdessj 
in his handling of the food pcublcm he now began to consider the intetests 
of farmers imd corn merchants as much as the needs of city dw'eUers. 
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45. None of Augustuses predecessors had ever provided so many^ so 
diticrcQ[» or mch splendid public shows. He records the presenutiioo of 
four Games in his own narne and iwenty-three in the names of other City 
magistmtes who were eitlier absent or could not afford the expense. Some- 
dtnes plays were shown in aU the various Oly distrIctSp and on se\'eml 
stages, the actors speaking the appropriate local language ^ and gladiators 
fought not only in the Forum or the i\japhjiheat£C^ but in the C^us and 
Enclosure as weH; or the show might, on the contrary, be limited to a single 
w^ild-beast hunt< He alsa held athletic competitions in the Campus ^lartius, 
fot which he put up ders of wooden seats; and dug an artiftdal lake beside 
the Tibefj where the present Caesarean Grove stands* for a mock sea-battle. 
On these occasions he posted guards in diSerent pans of the Oty to prevent 
ruffians from turning the emptiness of the streets to their own advantage. 
Chariot race^ and foot races took place in the Citcus* and among those 
who hunEcd the wild beasts were sevetal volunteers of distinguished fam¬ 
ily, Augustus also ordered frequent performances of the Troy Game^ hy 
two troops* of older and younger boys ; it an admirable tr^diuou^ he 
held, that the sdons of noble houses should make their public debut in 
this vray. ^lien little Gaius bJonius Aspicnas feU fcotn his horse at one per- 
foimancc and broke a leg* Augustus comforted him with a golden torque 
and the hereditary surname of'Torquatua'i Scxin afterwards* however, he 
discontinued the Troy Game* because Asinius PoUio the orator attacked it 
bitterly in the House; his gran.dson* AeseniinuSp having broken a leg too. 
Even Roman knights sometimes too-k part in stage plays and gladiatoiial 
shows until a Senatorial decree put an end to the practice. After this, no 
person of good family appeared in any show* with the cxccpdou of a young 
man named Lf-dus; be was a dwarf, less than, two feet taU and weighing 
only 17 Ib but had a tremefidous voice- At one of the Gaines Augustus 
allowed the people a sight of the first group of Parthian hostages^ ever sent 
10 Rome by leading them down the middle of the arena and seatiDg them 
two rows behind himsclfi And whenever a strange or remarkable animal 
’Was brought to the City, he used to exhibit it in some convenient place on 
days when no public shows were being given: for Instance, a rhinoceros in 
the Enclosure; a tiger on the stage of thcThcatrc; and a serpent nearly ninety 
feet long in front of the Domitium, where popokr assembles were held* 
Once Augustus happened to be ill on the day that he had vowed to hold 
Games in the Circus, and obliged to lead the sacred procession hung 

^ Stt Jyliut CBwtar ^9. 
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sfi 2 litter; and when he opened the Garnet cckbrating the dedication of 
Maredios^g Theatre* and sat down in hi^ chair of siatc^ it gave way and 
sent him sprawling on hU back- A panic scarred in the Tlieatre duriog a 
public perfonnflnce in honour of Gaiu:g and Lucius; the audience to red that 
the walls might collapse. Augustus* finding chat he could do nothing else 
to padfy Of reassure them, left his own box and sat in what seemed to be 
the most threaecned pan of the auditorium. 

44. He issued special reguiacions 10 prevent the disorderly and hap¬ 
hazard system by w^hich spectators secured seats For these shows; having 
been outraged by the insult to a senator who^ on entering the crowded 
theatre at PutcoH* w^as not offered a scat by a single member of the audience. 
The consequent Senatorial decree provided that at evert' public perform¬ 
ance, wherever held, the front row of stalls must be reserved for senators. 
At Rome* Augustus would not admit the ambassadors of indq 5 cndent or 
allied kingdoms to setts in the orchestra, on learning that some were mere 
ficedmen. Other rules of his included the separadun of soldiers from civil“ 
ians; the assignmeoi of special scats to married commoners^ to boys not 
yet come of age, and, close by* to their tutors; and a ban on the W'caring 
of dark cloaks* except in the back row^s. Also, w<'hereas mcm and women had 
hitherto always sat together, Augustus confined women to the back rows 
even at gladiatorial shows: the only ones exempt from this rule being the 
Vestal Virgins, for whom separate accommodation was provided, facing 
the practor^s rribunaJ. No w'ditlcd at all w'ere allowed to witness the athletic 
contests; indeed, when the audieiice clamoured ac the Games for a special 
boxing roacch to celebrate his appointment as Chief Pondfi* Augustus post¬ 
poned this until early the next morning* and issued a proclamation to the 
effect chat it was the Chief PonrilFs desire that women , should not attend 
the Theatre before ten o^dock^ 

45. He had a habit of w'aiching the Games from the upper roonis of 
houses overlooking the Circus* whidi belonged to his friends or freedmen ; 
but occasionally he used the Imperial Bos* and even took bis wife and chil¬ 
dren there with him. Somedrrtes he did not appear until the show* had beet! 
running for sc^'cral houiSi or even for a day or more; but always excused 
his absences and appointed a substitute president. Once in his seat* how¬ 
ever, he watched the proceedings intently: either to avoid the bad reputa- 
lion earned by Julius Caesar for reading letters nr petitions, and answering 
them, during such performances* or just to enjoy the fun, as he frankly 
admitted doing. This enjoyment led him to offer specml prizes at Games 
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provided by others^ ot tbe victors valuable presents from the Privy 
Purse; and he never failed to rc^i^Aid^ according to ihdr merits^ the com¬ 
petitors ill any Greek theatrical contests that he attended. His chief delight 
was to watch bosnng^ particularly when the hghttrs were Italians — and 
not merely professional boutep in which he often used to pit Italians against 
Greeks, but slogging nuiches between untrained roughs in narrow City 
alleys. 

To be brief; i^ugwsttis honoured aJl sorts of professional entertainers 
by bis friendly interest in them; tnaintalncd^ and even inoeased, the privi¬ 
leges enjoyed by athletes; banned gladiator^ contests if the defeated fighter 
were forbidden to plead for mercy; and amended an ancient empowering 
magistra tes to punish stage-players w'hercvcT and whenever they pleased — 
so that they were now eornpetent to deal only with mtsdemeadours com¬ 
mitted at games or theatrical performances, Nevcrthcl«s, he insisted an a 
meticulous observance of regulations during wrestling matches and glad¬ 
iatorial contests; and was exceedingly strict in checking (he licentious be¬ 
haviour of stage-players. When he heard that Stephanie, a Roman actor, 
went about attended by a page-hoy who was really a married woman witli 
her hair cropped* he had hiin fioggtd through all the three theatres - those 
of Pompey, Balbus^ and hfaTceflus - and then csdied. Acting on a praetor^s 
complaint, he had a comedian named Hyks publicly scourged Ld the hall 
of his own residence; and expelled P)'lades not only Etom Rome, but from 
Italy too, because when a spectator started to hiss, he called the attention 
of the whole audience to him with an obscene movcmcni of his middle 
linger. 

46. After thus improving and reorganizing Rome;, Augustus increased 
the population of Italy by personally founding twenty-eight veteran 
colonies. He also supplied country towns with municipal huUdings and 
revenues; and even gave them, lo some degree at leasts privileges and 
honoursecjuaHing those enjoyed by the City of Rome. This was done by grant¬ 
ing the members of each local senate the fight to vote fot candidates in the 
Gty Elections; tbeix ballots were to be placed in sealed contaiuecs and conor- 
cd at Rome on polling iky. To main min the number of knights he allowed 
any township to nominate men capable of faking up suck senior Army tom- 
rnands as were reserved for the Equestrian Order; and, Co encourage the 
birth-rate of the Roman commons, offered a bounty of ten gold pieces for 
every legitknatc son of daughter whom a citiisen could produce, on his^ 
tours of the City words. 
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47, Augustus kept foT himself all the more vigorous provinces - those 
thai could not be safely administered by an annual governor and nominated 
his own impcdal procurators; the remamder went to procojisiils chosen 
by lot. Yei^ as occasion arose^ he would change the status of piovinccs from 
imperial to senatorial, or contrariwise, and paid frequent visits lo either 
sort. Fuiding that ccitam dty-states which had neatEes of alliance with 
Rome were raining ihem&clvcs through political irresponsibihiy, he took 
away their indep^denoe; but also granted subsiehes to others crippled by 
public debts, rebuilt some cidts which had been devastated by earthquakes, 
and even awarded full ctciHenship to stales that could show a record of 
faithful service in the Roman cause. So far as I know, Augustus inspected 
every province of the Empire, except Sardinia and North Africa, and would 
have toured these, too, after his defeat of Scstus Pompen^ in Sicily, had not 
a sequence of gales prevented bun from saiUngi later, he had uo pArticiila.t 
reason, nor any opportuttity, for visiting either province. 

4S. He nearly always rstored the kingdoms which he had conquered to 
their defcted dynasties, rarely coinbined them with others, and foEow^cd a 
poHcv of linking together his royal allies by mutud ties of friendship or 
intermarriage, which he was never slow to proposCn Nor did he treat them 
otherwise than as impctial funcdonaiies, showing dwm all consideration 
and finding guardians for those who were not yet old enough to rule, until 
they came of age and for those who suffered from inental illnesst until 
they recovered. He also brought up many of thetr chiidten with his own, 
and gave Lhera the same educailon. 

49. His military dispositions were as follows. The legions and their aux- 
ilkdcs were distributed among the variaus provinces; one licet being 
stationed at Alisefium^ and another at Ravenna, to command respectively 
the WestCTn and Eastern Mediterranean* The rest of his armed forces served 
partly asGty police, partly as palace-guards; for after Antonyms defeat he 
had disbanded a company of Gdagurriiaiiiaii Gauls, from near Lyons, and 
a company of Gemians after the Varus disaster —both of wjiich had served 
in his pcrson ffl bodyguard. However, he never kept more than three com¬ 
panies on duty at Rome, and even these had no permanent camp but vrcrc 
billeted In various City- lodging houses; the icmainder he stationed in near¬ 
by towns, changing them regularly from summer to winter quarters. Aug¬ 
ustus also standardised the pay and allowances: of the entire Army — at 
the same time fixing tlic period of service and the bount}' due on its com- 
pletiDn — according to military rank; this would discourage them from 
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revolting, when back in civil lilCp on the esccu^e ih^i thev were cidier too old 
or had in^iafliiclertt capital to earn an honest living. In order lo have suf¬ 
ficient funds alw-ays in hand for the upkeep of his military establishment and 
for pensioning off veterans, be formed an Army Tfcasur>- maintained by 
addJdoDal taiation- At the beginning of his reign he kept in dose touch with 
provincial affeits by rdays of runners strung out at short intm^als along the 
highways; latex, he organisied a chariot service, based on posting stations - 
which has proved the more satisfactory arrangement, because post-boys can 
be cross-cxaniined on the situation as wcU as delivering written messages. 

50, The first seal Augustus used for safe-conducts ^ dbpatches, and private 
letters was a sphinx; next came a head of Alexander the Great; lastly, his 
own bead, cut by Dioscurides:^ the seal which his successors continued to 
employ, lie not only dated every^ Icrter;^ but entered the esact hour of the 
dav or night when it was composccL 

SU There arc numerous positive proofs of Augustus’s clemency and 
considerate behaviour. To supply a full Hsi of the political enemies whom 
he pardoned and allow^ed to hold high government office would be tedious. 
It w^ill be enough to record that a fine was the sole piiai$hment he aw^arded. 
Junius Novatus, a plebeian, for circulating a most damaging libel on him 
under the name of Agrippa Pbstumus; and that Cassius Patavinus, another 
plebeian, who openly boasted at a large banquet that he would enjoy assassin¬ 
ating him and had the courage, too, escaped with a mild form of exile* 
Then again hearing, at an ifiquiry into the com of Aemilius AelLanus the 
Cordoban^ that the most serious of the many charges brought agairtst him 
was one of ^vilifying Caesar\ Augustus pretended to lose his temper and 
told the counsel for the prosecution; "I wish you could prove that charge! 
m show Aelianus that I have a nasty longue, too, and vilify him even 
w orse r He then dropped the w^hole inquiry and never resumed it* When 
TIbertus mentioned the matter in a letter, with violent expostulations against 
AcltanuS;* Augustus replied + *My dear Tiberius,, you. must not give way to 
youthful emotion, or take k to heart if anyone speaks ill of me; let us be 
satisfied if we can make people stop short at unkind words." 

5 a. Akhough the voting of temples to popular proconsuls was a common¬ 
place, be would not accept any such honour^ even in the provinces, unless 
his name were coupled writh that of Rome. He even more vigorously opposed 
the dedication of a Temple to iTimsclf at honw, and went so fir as to melt 
down the silver statues previously erected, and to spend the silver coined 
from them on golden tdpods for Pabtine Apollo. 
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When the people would have forced a dictatorship on him he fell on his 
knee indj throw’ing back his gown to espose his naked breast, implored 
their silence. 

55. He always fdt horrified and insulted when called 'My Lord", a form 
of address used by slaves to their ownets. Once, while he was watching a 
comedy, one of the players spoke the Unci 

'O just and generous LordT 

whereupon the entire audience rose to theif feet and applauded, as if the 
phrase referred to Augustus. An angry look and a peremptory gesture soon 
quelled this gross flattery, and the next day he issued an edia of stem re¬ 
primand. After this he would not let even his adopted chUdren, or grand¬ 
children, use the obseejuious word (though it might be only In joke), cither 
when diking to him or about him. Augustus did his best to avoid leaving 
or entering imy dty in broad daylight, because that would have obliged 
the authoriticSi to give him a formal welcome or send-ofT. Ehiring his con¬ 
sulships, he usually went on foot ihcough the streets of Rome, and on other 
occ^jons in a dosed litter. His morning audiences were open to commoners 
as wen as knights and senators, and he behaved very sociably to all who 
came with requests — once a petitioner showed such nervousness that 
Augustus laughed and said- 'Anyone would think you were ofiering an 
elephant a small gratuit)' I" On days when the Senate was In session and the 
mcinbers had therefore refrained from payhig thdr customary call at the 
paLlflce^ he would enter the House and greet each of them in turn by name, 
unprompted: and after the conclusion of business said good-bye in the 
same fashion, not retjuiring them to rise. He exchanged social caUs with 
many noblemen, and always attended thdr birthday celebrations, until he 
grew elderly and had an uncomfortable experience at a crowded betrothal 
partv. When a senator named Gallus Cerrinius. whom Augustus knew only 
slightly, went suddenly Hind and decided to starve himself to death, he 
paid Hrn a visit and spoke so consolingly that Callus changed his mindn 
54. Augustus's speeches in the House would often be interrupted by such 
remarks as 'I don't understand you I' or 'I'd dispute your point if 1 got the 
chance/ And it happened more than once that, exasperated by ri^rimina- 
tions which lowered the tone of the debates, he left the flouse in angry 
haste, and was followed by shouts of: 'You ought to let senators say ex¬ 
actly what they think about matters of public importance! When every 
senator was rct|iiiied to nominate one other for Ecifolnicnt in the reformed 
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Ordcr^ Antisdus Labco chose Marcus LepidiiS;, au old enemy of Augmius’s, 
then Mvbig in exile. Augustus asked; "Surdy there are noblemen more de¬ 
serving of this honour?' Labeo answered: 'A man is entitled to his own opin¬ 
ion.^ A^ct Augustus never punished anyone for showing indqjcndedcc 
of mind on such occasionSp or even for behaving insolently. 

jj- He remsuned unmoved by the lampoons on him, which were con^ 
standy posted up in the House, but took trouble to prove their poinlless- 
nc^s; and instead of ming to discover their authors^ merely oiovcd that 
henceforth it should be a criminal ofence to publish any dc&nutory^ libel, 
either in prose or verse, signed with another's name. 

j6. Though replying in a public proclamation to various ugly and dam- 
aging jokes current at his cxpensCp he vetoed a bw that woidd have sup¬ 
pressed free speech In the preamble to wilk Whcnevci assisting at the Gty' 
Elections he used to take the Candida tes with him on a tour of the wards and 
canvass for them in the traditional manner. He would also cast a vote him¬ 
self, in his own tribe, to show that he remained a man of the people. If 
called upon to give evidence in court he answered questions patiently and 
did not even mind being contradicted. Augustus's new Forum is so narrow 
because he could not bring himself to evict the owners of thi* houses which 
would have been dcniDlishcd had his original plan been carried out. He 
never nominated his adopted sons for offices of state without adding; 
they deserve this honour. Once, while they uverc still boys, and the entire 
theatre audience stood up to cheer them, he expressed hSa annoyance in no 
uncertain terms., Although anxious that his friends should take a prominent 
share Lu the admiiustratiQn, he expected them to be bound by the same laws 
as their fellow-citizens and equally liable to public prosecution. When Cas¬ 
sius Severus had btoughi a charge of pokoning against Augustufik dose 
friend Nonius Asprena, Augustus asked the Senate what they wished him 
to do. T find my self in a quandar)'/ he said, ^because to speak in Noniusk 
defence might be construed as an attempt to shield a criminal, whereas my 
silence would suggest that I was treacherously prejudicing a friend^s chance 
of acquittal. Since the whole House consented to his presence in Court, 
he sat quietly for several hours among the advocates and witnesses, but 
abstained even from testifying to Noniuses charecter.^ He did, however, 

I If thij TO f-iomvA Aflprciai, Conjul in £ a,d., and nut thcothcrwiieobiciirc 
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appear for sonic of his own licpcndnnts, sttiong them i former staff-ofiicer 
named ScutaiJus, who had heen accused of sbuidcr> ^ct he intervened sue- 
cessfuUj' in only one case, and then by a personal appeal to the plaintiff. 
‘I should be most firateful if you would drop yout charge against the de¬ 
fendant,’ he said. ‘T am deeply in his debt for a timely disdosurc of Muicna’s 
ainspiracj'.’ 

17, The degree of affection that Augustus won by such behaviour can 
easily be gauged. The grateful Senatorial decrees may, of course, be dis¬ 
counted as to a certain extent inspired by a sense of obligatLon. But the 
Equestrian Order voluntardy and unanimously decided to celebrate bis 
birthday, spreading the festivities over tu-o daj-s; and orce a year men of 
all classes would visit the Curtian Lake, into which they threw the coins 
previously vowed for his continued well-being. They would also dimb 
to the apitol on New Year’s Day with money presents, even if he happened 
to be out of town-With the sum that thus accrued Augustus bought valu¬ 
able images of the gods, which he set up in each of the Gtj wards: among 
them the Apollo of Sandal Struct, and Juppitcr of the Tragedians. 

When his Palace on the Palatine Hill burned down, a fund for its re¬ 
building was started by the veterans, the guilds of minor officials and the 
Giy tribes; to which people of every sort made further individual contnb 
uiions according to their means. Augustus, to show his gratitude for the 
gift, took a token coin from each heap, hut no more than a single silver 
piece. His homecomings after tours of the Empire were always acclaimed 
u ith respectful good wishes and songs of joy as weU; and it became a custom 
to cancel all punishments on the day he set foot in Rome. 

jB. In a universal movetnent to confer on. Augustus the title Father of 
his Country’, the first approach was made by the commons, who sent a 
deputation to him at Antiumj w’hcn be declined thb honour a huge crowd 
met him outside the Theatre with laurel wreaths, and repeated the request. 
Finally, the Senate followed suit but. instead of issuing a decree or acclaim¬ 
ing him with shouts, chose Valerius Mcssala to speak for them all when 
Augustus entered the House. Messala’s words were. 

‘Caesar Augustus, I am instructed to wish you and your family go^ 
fortune and divine blessings; which amounts to wishing that our entire 
Gty will be fortunate and out country prosperous. The Senate agree with 
the People of Rome in saluting you as Father of your Countr)-.* 

With tears in his q-es, Augustus answered - again 1 quote his c«ct 
‘Fathers of the Senate, I have at last achieved my highest nmbition. What 
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more can I ask otihe immortal gods than that they may permit me to enjov 
your approval until my dying day 

59. Augustus's private physician, Antonuus Musa, who had pulled him 
through a serious illness, was honoured with a statue, bought by public 
subscription and set up beside Aesculapius's, The will of mote rhan one 
householder directed that his heirs should take sacrificial victuns to the Cap¬ 
itol and carry a placard before them as they went, bscribed with an ex¬ 
pression of their gratitude for Augustus's havbg been allowed to outlive 
the cestator.Some Italian cities voted that their official vearshould commence- 
on the anniversary of his first visit to them; and several provmces not 
only erected temples and altars to him and the Roman people, but aminged 
for most of their dries to hold games m his honour at five-yearly iniervals. 

6 c. Each of the allied kinp who enj oyed Augustus’s friendship, founded 
a dty called 'Caesarea’ in his own dominions; and all dubbed together to 
provide funds for completing the Temple of Olympian Zeus at Athens, 
which had been begun centuries before, and dedicating it to bis guidbg 
spint. These kbgs would often leave home, dressed in the gowns of their 
honorary Roman dtizenship, without any emblems of royalty whatsoever, 
and visit Augustus at Rome, or even whUe he was visiting the provinces; 
they would attend his morning audiences with the simple devotion of 
famiJy depends nEs. 

6j. This completes my account of Augustus’s civil and militiiry career, 
and of how he governed his wide Empire b peace and war. Now follows 
a description of his private life, his character, and his domestic fortunes. 

At the ag^ of twenty, while Consul for the first rime, Augustus lost his 
mother; and at the age of fifty-four, his sister Octavia. He had been a de¬ 
voted son and brother whUc they lived, and conferred the highest post¬ 
humous honours on them at their deaths, 

6a. Asa young man he w'ls betrothed » the daughter of Publius Servil- 
ius Isauricus, but on his Rconcihation with Mark Antony, after their first 
disagreement, the troops bsisted that they shouJd bcarome closely allied 
by marriage; so, although Antony’s step-daughter Claudia - borne bv his 
wife Fulvia to her eat-husband Publius Qodius - was only just nubile, 
Augustus married her; however, he rjuarrclled with Fulvia and divorced 
Cbudia before the union had been consummated. Soon afterwards he 
married Scribonia, both of whose previous husbands liad been cx-consds 
and by one of whom she had a ebUd, Augustus divorced her, too, 'because,' 
as he wrote, ‘I could not beat the way she nagged at me* - and immediately 
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took la via Drusilli away from her husband, Tiberim Nero, though she 
was pregnant at the time, Liv^ia remained the one woman whom he truly 
loved un6l his death. 

65* ?wTilionia bore him a dauEhtEr, Julia; but to his great disappoini- 
nnmt the marriage with Li via proved childless, apart from a premature 
birth, Julia was betrothed first to Atark Antony's son and then to Cotiso, 
King of the Getans, whose daughter Augustus himself proposed to mam 
in exchange; Of so Antony writes. But Julia’s first husband was MarceUus, 
his sister Octavk’s son, then hardly more than a child; and, when he died, 
Augustus persuaded Octavla to let her become Marais Agrippa's wife — 
though Agrippa was now marritjd to one of Marcdlus's two sisters, and 
had frthered childtea on her. At Agrippa’s death, Augustus east about for 
a new sondn-law. even if he were only a knight, eventually choosing Ti¬ 
berius, his step-son; this meant, howev*. that Tiberius must divorce his 
wife, who had already given him an heir. 

64. Julia bore Agtippa three sons - Gaius, Ludu*, lud Agrippa Post- 
URius; and two daughters - Julia the Younger, and Agrippina the Elder. 
Augustus ma rried this Julia to Lud os Paulus whose father, of the same 
name, w-as Censor; and Agrippina to Getmanicus - the son of Octavia’s 
daughter Antonia by Tiberius’s younger hrothet Drusus. He then adopted 
Gaius and Ludus, and brought them up at the Palace; after buying them 
from Agrippa at a token sale — touching the scales three times with a hroaae 
coin in the presence of the City piactor. He trained his new sons in the 
business of government while they were still young, sending them as com- 
tnandcis-in-chief to the provinces when only consuls-clect. The education 
of his dav g ^r fr and grand-daughters included even spinning and weaving; 
they were forbidden to say or do an jibing, cither publicly or in private, that 
coidd not decently figure in the imperial day-book. He took severe meas¬ 
ures to prevent them forming friendships without his consent, and once 
wfotc to Lucius Vinidus, a young man of good family and conduct: 
‘You were very ill-manncrcd to visit my daughter at Baiac. Augustus gave 
Gaius and Jmdus reading, swimming and other simple lessons, for the 
most part acting ss their tutor himself; and was at pains to make them model 
their handwriting on his own. Whenever they dined in his company he had 
them sit at his feel on the so-called lowest couch; and, while accompanying 
him on his travels, they rode either ahead of his carriage, or one on each 
side of it. 

dj. His satisfaction with the success of thus family training was, how- 
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ever, suddcrity dashed. Me found our, ro his niisfortLinc, thit the Elder -And 
tlie Younger Julia had both been indulging in every son of vicci and 
banished diem. When Gaius then died in Lyda^ and Lucius eighteen mouths 
later at Marseilles, Augustus publicly adopted bis remaining grandchildp 
Agrt[^a Postujnus and, at the same tlme^ his step-son Tiberius; a special 
bill to legalise this act vras passed by a pcoplc^s courts, cousistiug of thirty 
lictors under the Chief Pontiff, Yec he soon dUinherited Postumus, who$t 
behaviour had lately been tnjlgar and brutal, and packed him. off to Sorrento 
in disgrace. 

When members of his family died Augustus bore his loss ’with far more 
rcsignadon than when they disgraced themsdves. The deaths of Gains and 
Lucius did not break his spirit; but after discovering his daughter Julia's 
aduItencSp he refused to see visitors for some time. He wrote a letter about 
her case to the Senate, staying at home while a qutestor read it to them^ He 
may even have considered het cxccudon; at any rate, hearing that one 
Phcxbcj a freed woman in Julia's confidence, had hanged herself, he cried: 
'T should have preferred to be Phoebe’s &thcrJulia was forbidden to drink 
wine or enjoy any other lu:£ur\^ during her ejdle; and denied aU male com¬ 
pany, whether free or servile, except by Augustus's special permission and 
after he had been given full particulars of the appllcmt's age, height, com- 
plcKion, and of any distinguishijag marki on his body — such as moles or 
scars. J-lc kept Jdia for five years on the prison island of Pandataria before 
moving her to Keggio in Calabria, where she reedved somewhat milder 
treatment. Yet nothing would persuade him to forgive hJg daughter; and 
when the Roman people Incetccded several times on her behalf, earnestly 
pleading for her rtcaU, he siormed at a popular assembly: 'If you ever bring 
up this marttr agam^ may the gods curse you with daughters as lecherous 
as mine, and with wives as adulterous 1 ^ ^ile in ciilc Juba the Younger 
gave binh m a child, which Augustus refused to let the father acknowledge; 
it was exposed at hts orders. Because Agrippa Postumus's conduct, so far 
from improving, grew daily more irresponsible, be was ttanaferred to the 
island of Flanasiaj and held there un dcr military surveillance* Augustus then 
asked the Settace to pass a decree making Postumus's banishment perma¬ 
nent; but whenever his name, or that of either Julia, came up iti conversa¬ 
tion he would sigh deeply, and sometimes quote a line from the Il/aJ: 

*Ah, never to have mimed, and childless to have dsedl' 
referring to them as 'my three hoils^ or 'my three running sotes*. 
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66 . Though slow in nmking friends, once Augustus took to i man, he 
showed great constancy and not only rewarded him as his qualities deserved, 
but even condoned his minor sboitcomings. Indeed, it would be hard 
to recall an instance when one of Augustus's friends fell from favour; apart 
from Salvtdienus Rufus and Cornelius GaLlus,two nobodics whom he pro- 
nvoted, respectively, to a consulship and the Egyptian prefecture. Rufiis, 
who had taken part in a plot, was handed over to a Senatorial Court and 
sentenced to death; Callus, who had shown ingratitude and an envious na¬ 
ture. was at first rocrcly denied access to the Palace, or the privilege of 
living In any impcdal province; but charges were later brought against him, 
and he. too, died by order of the Senate. Augustus commended the loyal 
House for feeling as strongly as they did on his behalf, but complained with 
tears of the unfortunate position in which he was placed: the only man in 
Rome who could not punish his friends merely by an expression of disgust 
for them - the matter must always be taken further. However, as I say, the 
cases of Rufus and Callus were exceptional. Augustus's other friends all 
continued rich and powerful so bng as they lived.despiic occasional cool¬ 
nesses; each ranking annong the leaders of his Order. It will be enough to 
mention in this context his annoyance at Matcus Agrippa’s show of im¬ 
patience and at Maecenas's inability to hold his tongue. Agrippa had felt 
that Augustus was not behaving as warmly towards him as usual, and when 
Marcelius, not himself, became the second man at Rome, resigned all his 
offices and went ofi to Mytilcne in Asia Minor; Maecenas was guilty of 
confiding a state secret to his wife Terentia ~ namely that Murena’s con¬ 
spiracy' had been disclosed. 

Augustus expected the aficction that he showed his friends to be warmJy 
reciprocated even in the hour of death. For, although nobody could call 
him a legacy-hunter — indeed, he could never bear to benefit under the 
will of a man personally unknown to him — yet he was almost morbid in 
his careful weighing of a friend's death-bed tributes. His disappointmeui 
if they economized in their bequests to him, or failed to make at least some 
highly eomplimemary mention of his name, was only too apparent; oor 
could he repress his satisfaction if they remembered him with loving grati¬ 
tude. But whenever any tcsmiot, of whatever Order, left him cither Icgacia 
or shares in promised inheritances, Augustus at once resigned his rights m 
favour of the man’s grown-up sons or daughters, if he had any; and. In the 
case of minors, kept the money until the boys came of age ot the girls 
married, whereupon be handed it over, increased by the accumulated intertst. 
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67. Augustus behaved strictly but kindly towards hts dependants and 
skves, and honoured some of bis freedmen^ such as Licinius* Ccladus, and 
othcK, with his close intimacy, A $kvc named Cosmus^ who had complained 
of him. in the vilest tenns» was punished merely by bdng put in irons. Once, 
when Augustus snd his steward Diomedes were out walking together and 
a wild boar suddenly charged at them, Diomedes took fright and dodged 
behind his master. Augustus later made a joke of the incident, though he 
had been in considerable danger, preferring to call Diomedes a coward than 
anything worse — after all, hk action had not been premeditated. Yet, when 
one Polus,a Favourite freedman, was convicted of adultery with free-born 
Roman matrons, Augustus ordered him to commit suicide; and sentenced 
Thallus, an imperial sccrctar>^ to have his legs broken for divulging the 
contents of a dispatch — his fee bad been rwent)'“five gold pieces. And be¬ 
cause Gaius Caesar’s tutor and attendants used their master's sickness and 
subsequent death as an excuse for arrogant, greedy behaviourin the prov¬ 
ince of A^Iip Augustus had them flung into a river with weights tied around 
their necks^ 

68* As a young man Augustus was accused of various improprieties. For 
instance, Sextus Pompey jeered at his effeminacy; Mark Antony alleged that 
Julius Caesar made him submit to unnatural relations as the price of adop¬ 
tion j Antony's brother Lucius added that, after sacrifldng his virtue to 
Caesar, Augustas had sold his favours to Aulus Hirtius^ the Governor- 
General of Spain, for j,ooo gold pieces, and that he used to soften the hair 
po his kgs by singeing them with red-hot walnut shells. One day at the 
'rheatre an actor came on the stage representing a eunuch priest of Cybclc, 
the Mother of the Gods; and^ as he played his timbrel, another actor ex¬ 
claimed : 

'Look, how this Jnvert'*s finger beats the drum T 

Since the Latin phrase could also means "Look how this invert's finger 
ilfi the audience mistook the line for a hint at Augustus and 

broke into enthusiastic applause. 

69. Not even his friends could deny that he oftcu committed adultery^ 
though of course they said. In justification, that he did so for reasons of 
state, not simple passion — he wanted to discover what his enemies were 
at by getting intimate with their wives or daughters* Mark Antony accused 
him not only of indecent haste in manydng Livia, but of hauling an ex- 
consuTs wife from her husband's dining-room into the bedroom — before 
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his eyes, too ! He biought the woman back, says Antony, blyshlng to the 
cars and with Her hair in disorder, Antony aJso writes that Scribonia was 
divorced for having said a littk coo much when "a rival" got her daws into 
Augnstns; and that tils friends used tn behave like Tomnius, the slave- 
dealer, in arranging hb plcisurcs for Mm — they would strip mothers of 
families, or grown girls, of their clothes and inspect them as though they 
were up for sale. A racy letter of Antony's survives, written before be and 
Augustus had quarrelled privately or publidy : r 

"What has come over you? Do you object to my sleeping with Ocopatca? 
But Tve aie marriedi and it is not even as though this were anything new — 
the affair started nine years ago. And what about you? Are you ^ithful to 
livia Drusilk? My congratulations if, when this letter arrives, you have 
not been in bed with TcrtulUa, or Terentilla, or Rufitk, or Salvia Titbenla 
— or aO of them. Does it really matter so much where, or with whonip you 
perform the sexual act?’ 

70. Then there was Augustuses private banquet, known as "The Feast 
of the Divine Twelve^ which caused a public scandal. The guests came 
dressed as gods or goddesses, Augustus himself ttprcseating ApoBo; and 
our authority for this is not only a spiteful letfer of Antony's, which names 
all the twelve, but the following well-known anonymous lampoon: 

Those rogues engaged the serv'ices 
Of a stage mauager; 

So fouod SIX gOddcSSCS 

And six gods facing her! 

Apollons part ivas Icwdiy played 
By impious Caesar j he 

Made merry at a table laid 
For gross debauchery. 

Such scandalous proceedings shocked 
The Olympians. One by one 

They quit and Jove, his thunders mocked. 

Vacates the golden throne- 

Olivia. 
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Wi^ai tmdc lie Bcanckl even worse w^s ihat the banquet took place at a 
time of fofxl shortage; and on the nest day people were shooting: ^Thc 
Gods have gobbled all the grain!" or 'Caesar is Apollo^ true — but he"s 
Apollo of the Torments" - this being the god"s aspect iii one Gty district. 
Some found Augustus a good deal too food of expensive furniture, Cor¬ 
inthian bronzics, and the gaming table. While the ptoscriprions were in 
progress sofneone had scrawled on the bast of his statue: 

1 do dot take my father's line; 

His trade was silver coin, but mine 
Corinthian vases — 

the belief being that he enlarged the proscription lists with names of men 
who owned vases of this socl 

During the Sicilian War another rhyme was current: 

He took a beating twice at sea, 

And threw two fleets away* 

So now to achieve one victory 
He tosses dice all day. 

71* Augustus easily disproved the accusation (or slander, if you like) 
of prostituting his body to meu^ by the decent normaliry of his sex-life, 
then and later; and that of having ovec-luiuiious tastes by hU conduct at 
the capture of Alexandria^ where the only loot he look from the Palace of 
the Ptolemies was a single agate cup — he melted down all the golden dinner 
serviceSr However^ the charge of being a womauiaer stuck»and as an ddcrly 
man he is said to have stUl harboured a passion for deflowering gicb - who 
were collected for him from every quartet:, even by his wife ! Augustus did 
not mind being colled a gamhlcr: he diced openly^ to bis old age^ too, 
simply because he enjoyed the game — not only in December, when the 1 h 
cence of the Saiurnalia jusdded it, but on other halidays^^ too, and actually 
on working days. That this 15 quite true a letter in his own handwriting 
proves: 

My dear Tiberius, 

„, wc bad the same company for dinner, cicept that Vinidus and the elder 
Silius were also invited; and we gambled like old men all through the meal, 
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and undl yesiertby turned into to-day* Anyone who threw the Dog - two 
aces - Of a sii, pnt a sUver piece in the pool for each of die dice; and any¬ 
one who threw Venus - when each of the dice shows a different numhec - 
scooped the lot. 

And another letter runs: 

My dear Tihenus^ 

We spent the five-day festival of Minerva very pleasantly keeping the 
gaming table warm by playing all day long. Your brother Drusns made fear¬ 
ful coraplainu about his luck, yet in the long run was not much out of 
pocket. He went down heavily at first, but we were sutprised to set him 
slowly recouping most of his losses. I bst two hundred gold pieces; how¬ 
ever, that was becanset as usual, 1 behaved with excessive sportsnmnship- 
If I had dunned ever^^ player who had forfeited his stakes to mCp or not 
handed qy€i my legitimate winnings when dunned mt'Sclf, J should have 
been at lease five hundred to the good. Well^ that is how I like it: my gerter- 
osity wUl gain me immortal glory, you may be sure! 

And to his daughter Julia he WTOte; 

Enclosed please find two and a half gold pieces in silver coin: which is 
the sum 1 give each of my dinner guests in case they feel like dicing or 
playing *odd and even' at table. 

ya, Augustuses other personal habits are generally agreed to have been 
imexccpttonahle. His first house, once the property of Calvus the orator, 
stood close to the Roman Forum at the top of the Kingmakers Stairs; 
thence he moved to what bad been Hortensius's house on the Paladne Hill. 
Oddly enough, his new pakee was neither larger nor more elegant than 
the first; the courts being supported by squat columns of peperino stone, 
and the living-rooms innocent of marble or elaborately tessellated floors. 
There he slept in the same bedroom all die year round for over forty years; 
although the winter chmate of Rome did not suit his health- Whenever he 
wanted to be alone and free of intcrnjptions, he could retreat to a study at 
the top of the house, which he calkd ^Syraense^ — perhaps because Arehim' 
edes of Syraeusc had a similat one — or "my litdfc workshop'. He would 
hide himself away either here or else in a suburban villa owned by one of 
his freedmen; but, if he fell ill, always took refuge in .Maecenas’s mansion. 
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He spoil his holidays at seaside resortSp or on some island off the Cam¬ 
panian coa^t^ or in country towns near Rome^ such as Lannvjuna, or Pai^ 
estrina* of Tivoli - where he often administered justice in the colonnades 
of Hercules's Temple. Such was his dislike of ah large pretentious countn- 
houses that he went so £u as to demolish one built by hts grand-daughtcr 
Julia on too lavbb a scale. His own wcl^ modest enough and less renark- 
able for their statuary and pictures than for their landscape gardcrung and 
the rare antiques on display: for sample, at Capri he bad collected the 
huge skeletons of ei?tinct sea and knd monsters popularly known as ^Giants' 
Bones^i and the weapons of ancient heroes. 

73. How simply Augustuses pabce was furnished may be deduced by 
examining the couches and tables still preserved, many of which would now 
hardly be considered fit for a private dtbjen. He is said to have always 
slept on a low bed+ with a very ordinary coverlcC On flU but special occa- 
sions he ivore house clothes woven and sewn for him by either livia. Oct- 
avia^ Julia, or one of his granddaughters. His gowns were neither tight nor 
full, and the purple stripe on iheiti was neither narrow nor broad; but his 
shoes had rather thick soles to make him look taUen And he always kept 
a change of better shoes and clothes at hand; he might be unexpectedly called 
upon to appear in an official capacity. 

74, He gave frequent dinoer parties^ very formal ones, too; paying strict 
attention to social precedence and personal characteT+ Valerius Messala 
writes that the sole occasion on which Augustus ever invited a E::ecdiitaji 
to dine was when he hoaoured Menas for delivering Sextus Fompey^s 
fleet into his power; and even then Menas was first enrolled on the list of 
free-bom dtbens. However* Augustus himself records that he once invited 
an ex-mcniber of his bodyguard th« freedman whose villa he used as a 
retread At such dinner parties he w^ould sometimes arrive late and leave 
early* letdng his guests start and finbb without him. The meal usually con¬ 
sisted of three courses, though In expensive moods Augustus might ser\'c 
as many as sbt+ There was no great extravagance, and a most cheerful 
atmosphere* because of his talent for making shy guests* who either kept 
silcDt Of muttered to their neighbours* join in the general conversation. He 
also enlivened the meal with performances by musicians* actors, or even 
men who gave turns at the Circus — but more often by professional story'- 
tcllcrs. 

Augustus spared no expense w^hen celebrating national holidays and 
ttehaved very light-heartedly on oc^ion. At the Sacuttialia, for instance, or 
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vhcDevet else the fancy took him, he whimsically varicai the value of his 
gifts* They might consist of rich clothing and gold or silver pkic: or every 
sort of coin, including specimens from the ckys of the early monarchy, and 
foreign pieces; oi merely lengths of goat-hair doth, or sponges, or pokers, 
or tongs - all given in return for tokens inscribed with misleading de¬ 
scriptions of the objects concenied. * 

At some dinner parties he would also auction tickets for ptkes of 
unequal value, and paintings with their faces turned to the wall, for which 
every guest present was expected to bid blindly, taking his chance like the 
resti he might cither pick up most satUfactory bargains, or throw away 

his monc)\ .... It 

In this charactei sketch 1 need not omit his eatmg habits- He was 

frugal and, as a rule, preferred the food of the commott people, especially 
the coarser sort of bread, whitebait, fresh hand-pressed cheese, and green 
of the second crop; and would not wait for d i nn er, if he felt hungry, 
but ate anywhere- The following are verbatim quotations from his lertets: 

1 had a snack of bread and dates while our for my drive to-day— 

0jid: 

On thiJ way back in my litter isom King Palace on the Sacred 

Way, I mwnched an ounce of bread and a few hard-skinned gtapes. 


and again; 


My dear TibeauSj 

Not CTcn a Jew so scrupulously on his sabbathSj^" as i have done to¬ 
day. Not until dusk had did I touch a thingt and that was at the baths^ 
before I had my oU rub, when 1 s^'aUowed two mouthfuls of bread. 


This failure to obsm^e regular mcaJtitnes often resulted in his dining 
alone, either before or after his guests t but he came to the dining hall never¬ 
theless and watched them cat. 

77- Augustus was also a habitually abstemious drinker. During die siege 
of Mutina, according to ComeUus Nepos, he never took more than three 
caps of wiflc-and- water at dinner. In Uter lift: his limit was a pint; if he 

* Examples are mveo in Petrtmiu*'. SfVjyTium J7- Ctmilanii ft firrmrif ■ihwgs for duwg; 
thingf for tbe Forum'-^rtte not. as mighi have been .upp«cd, cToUng dreas and foimal 
dtvvKarLbutaiobtofnwal and a set of writing tablets. . 

0 Augustus is conihsEng the sabbaths, when the Jew* «c pameultily weU, wtth the 
annual Dav of AioflEmenr. 
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ever exceeded this he would deliberately vomjt. Raetkn was his favourite, 
but he 5cldt>cn louched wine between meals; instead^ he would moisten 
his throat with a moisd of bread dunked in cold water; or a slice of cu¬ 
cumber or the heart of a young lettuce; or a sour apple oiT the tree, or from 
3 store cupboard. 

7 a. After luncheon he used to rest for a while without removing duihes 
or shoes; one hand shading his eyes, hb feet uncovered. When dinner 
over he would retire to a couch in his study, where he worked late until all 
the outstanding business of the day had been cleared off; or most of il- 
Then he went to bed and slept seven hours, at the outsidCi. with three or 
four breaks of wakcftilncss. If he found it hard to fall asleep again on such 
occasions, as frequently happened, he sent for readers or story-tellers; and 
on dropping off would not wrake until the sun was up. hit could not bear 
lying sleepless in the dark with no one by his side: and if he had to ofikiatc 
at some official or religious ceremony that involved early ri^i ng — which he 
also loathed — would spend the previous night at a friend'^s house as near the 
venue as possible. Even so, he often needed more sleep than he got, and 
would doM olf during his litter journeys through the City if anything de- 
iayed his progress and the bearers set the littcf dowm. 

79* Augustus w as remarkably handsome and of very graceful gait even 
a§ an old nrtnn; but negligent of hb personal appcaioiice. He cared so li ttle 
about his hair that, 10 save time, he would have two or three barbers work¬ 
ing hurriedly on it together, and meanwhile read or write something, wheth¬ 
er they were giving him A haitcut or a shave. He always wore so serene an 
compression, whether talking or in repose, that a Gallic chief once confessed 
to his compattioisj "When granted an audience with the Emperor during 
his passage across the Alps I would have catried out my plan of buding 
him over a cliff had not the sight of that tranquil face softened my heart; 
so T desisted/ 

Augustus's eyes were dear and bright, and he liked to believe that they 
shone with a sort of divine radiance: it gave him profound pleasure if any¬ 
one at whom he glanced keenly dropped his head as though dolled by 
looking into the sun. In old age, however, his left eye had only partial 
vision. His teeth were smaU^ few and decayed; hb hair, yellowish and rather 
curly; his cyebfows met above the nose; he had cats of normal size, a Ro¬ 
man nose, and a complexion Intermediate between dark and fait, Julius 
Maiaihus^ Augustus's freedman and recorder, tnakes hj$ height j feet 7 
inches; hut this ban exaggeration, although, with btxly and limbs so bcauti- 
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fully pioportioned, on* did not realize how small a man he was, unl«s 
someone tall stood close to him. 

80, His body is said to have been marred by blemishes of various sorts - 
a constellation of seven birthmarks on his chest and stomach, exactly cor- 
responding with the Great Bear; and a number of hard, dry patches sug 
gesting ringworm, caused by an itching of his skin and a too vigorous use 
of the sctapei at the baths. He had a weakness in Ids left hip, thigh, and leg, 
which occasionally gave him the suspicion of a limp: but this v.^8 improved 
by the saitd-and-reed ticatment- Sometimes the forefinger of his right hand 
would be so numbed by cold that it hardly served to guide a pen, even when 
strengthened with a bng bom finger-stall. Hcalsosuflcred from bladder pams 
which, however, ceased to trouble him once he had passed giavel in bis urine, 

81. Augustus survived several dangerous illnesses at difletent periods. 
The worst was after his Gantabrian coiitjueai, when abscesses on the liver 
reduced him to such despair that he consented to tr>‘ a remedy which tan 
counter to all medical practice; because hot fomentations afforded Mm no 
relief, his physiciaa .\titonius Musa successfully prescribed csold ones. He 
was also subi«t to certain seasonal disorders; in early spring a rightness of 
the diaphragm; and when the sirocco blew, catarrh. These so weakened his 
cDDStiturioEi that either hot ot cold weather caused him great distress. 

8a. In winter be wore no fewer than four tunics and a heavy woollen 
gown above his undershirt; and beiow that a woollen chcsi protector; also 
undeipants and woollen gaiters. In summer he slept with the bedroom door 
open, or in the courtyaid beside a fountain, having someone to fan him; 

could not bear the rays even of the winter sun. but al\^« wore a 
broad-brimmed hat to protect himself against glare, whether m the Palace 
grounds ot elsewhere. He preferred to travel by litter, at Iljgh^ and his 
bearers kept so leisurely a pace that they were rs'o days in airiving at 
Palestrina or Tivoli; vet, whenever it was possible to readi his destination 
by sea, he did so. Iiid«d, he pampered Ms health. especiaUy by not bathing 
too often and being usually eontent with an oil rub - or with a sweat- 
bath, after which he took a douche of water cither warmed over a fire or 
allowed to stand ia the sun untii it had lost its chiU. When hot brine or std- 
phur water from the Anio springs was prescribed for Ms rheumatism he did 
no more than sii on a wooden bath-seat - calling it by the Spanish name 
durtta - and altematciv dip Ms wrists and feet into the bath. 

Sy. As soon as the Gvtl Wars were over Augustus discontinued bis rid¬ 
ing and fencing cxctciscs on the Chmpus Martius and used, instead, to play 
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c^tch with companions^ or hand-ball^with several. But soon he was 
content to go hackings or take walkSp muffled in a cloak or blanket, that 
ended with a sharp sprinl across rough ground. Sometimes he went fishing 
as a relaxation; somedmeshe played at dice, marbles^ or nuts in the company 
of little boys, and was always on the lookout for ones with cheerTui faces 
and cheerful chatter, cspcjcially Syrians and Moors —he loathed people who 
were dwarfish or In any way deformed^ regarding them as &caks of natuie 
and bringers of bad luck. 

S4. Even in his boyhood Augustus had studied rhetoric with great eager¬ 
ness and industry^ and during the Mutina campaign, busy though he 
is said to have read, written, and declaimed daily. He kept up his interest 
by carefully drafting every address intended foe delivery to the Senate^ 
the popular Assembly, or the troops; though gifted with quite a talent for 
extempore speech. What is more, he avoided the embarrassment of forget¬ 
ting his words, or the drudgery of memorising them, by always reading 
from a manuscript. Ad important statements made to mdi viduals, and even 
to his wife Livia, were first committed lo notebooks and then repeated 
aloud; he was haunted by a fear of saying either too much or too little if 
he spoke off-hand. His articulation of words, constandy practised under an 
elocution teacher, was pleasant and tatiiet unusual; but sometimes, when 
his voice proved inadequate for addressing a large crowd, he called a herald. 

. Augustus wrote numerous prose works on a variety of subjects, some 
of which he read aloud to a group of his doser friends as though in a 
Iccture-haU: the R^plj is cf Cj/a, for instance. In this case, 

hovffver, he tired just before the cud — being then already an old man — 
and handed the last toll to Tiberius, who finished it for him. Among bis 
other works were An to /A? qf and tliirteen 

books of My which took the story only up to the time of the 

Cantabrian War. He made occasional attempts at verse composition; in¬ 
cluding a abort poem in hexametets, and an equally short coQecdon 
of most of them composed at the Baths. Both these books sur¬ 

vive ; but growing dissatisfied with the stj'le of bis tragedy, Ajax^ which he 
had begun in great excitement, he destroyed it. When friends asked: ^cll, 
Tvhai has Ajax been doing lately he answered : ^Ajax has not fahen on his 
sword, but wiped htmself out 00 my sponge.’ 

S6. He cultivated a simple and easy oratorical St3dc, avoiding purple 
passages, artfully contrived prose-rhythms, and 'the stink of farfetched 
phrases', as he called ic; hts main object being to say what he meant as 
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pUinly a$ possible. An anxiety not to let his audience or his readers lose 
their way in his sentences explains why he put such prepositions as fa 
Of ttf before the names of dtieSj where cominod usage oinJcs them^ and 
why he often tepestted the same con junction several times where a single 
appearance would have been less airkward^if morecoofosing. He expressed 
contempt for both innovators and archaSxeis^ as equally mischievous^ and 
would attack them with great violence t espedally his deac friend Maece- 
oaSj whose ^myffh--disdUing ringlets^ he parodied mercilessly. Even Th 
berius, who had a habit of intn^ducing obsolete and difficult phrases into 
his spcechcSj did not escape Augustus's ridicule^ and Antony was for him 
a madman who wrote *as though he wanted to be wondered at rather tha4i 
unticistood\ He made fun of Antony's bad taste and inconsistent iiterary' 
style; ^Your use of antique diction borrowed by Sallust from Cato's Origm 
suggests chat you ace in two minds about imitating Annius Ctmbcr or 
Vcranius Flaccus. But at other dmes it looks as though you were trying to 
aedimatize in Latin the nonsensicalitics of those garrulous Asiatic orators." 
And to a letter praistng the intelligence of his gmnd-daughter Agrippina, 
he adds : 'But please taite geeat care to avoid affoctadon in writing or talk- 
ing/ 

fiy. Augustus's everyday language must have contained many whimsical 
expressions of his own coinage, to judge &om autograph kuers* Thus, he 
often wrote ^they will pay on the Greek Kalends’i which meant ^neveri — 
because the reckoning by Kalends is a purely Komao convention. Another 
of his favourite remarks was: 'Let us he satisfied with fbis Cato T—meaning 
ihai one should make the most of contemporary^ circumstances^ however 
poorly they might compare with the past He also had a favourite metaphor for 
swift and sudden actions: ^Quicker than boiled asparagus/ Here is a list of 
unusual synonyms which constantly appear In Augustus's letters: 

(self-made eunuch) for; rfA//#/(fool) 

(wooden-headed) foe: rrm/MT (crazy) 
t'apM^ jf habm (fed dac) for: Mslf jr (feel bad) 
hefii^dre (be a beettXKJt) for: (he languid) — on the artalogy nf the 

cqUoquial form /arhajii^dTie. 

Among his grammatical peculiarities occur the forms jww for mmMf (we 
are), and for damJti (homes), to which be invariably clung as ft sign 
that they were his considered choice. 1 have noticed one particular habit of 
his: rather than hrtAk a long word at the end of a line and carry forward 
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to the next lit^haicvcr letters vactc left Dver^ he would write th^ underneath 
the Erst part of the word and draw a loop to connect them with it. 

I'B. Instead of paying a strJtx regard to ordiogmph^i 03 formulated by the 
grammarians, he inclined towards phonetic spellings Of course* most 
writers make such slips as transposing or aniitting whole syllables, as 
well as single letters; so 1 should not have meniioned that Augustus often 
did the same but for my surprise on findings En more than one book of 
memoirs, the story that he once retired a proconsular governor for being 
ill-educated enough lo vmte ixi for ipil (the same men). When Augustus 
wrote in cypher he simply substituted the next letter of the alptubet for the 
one required, except that he wroic A A for X. 

He had ambitions to be as proficient in Greek as in Latin, and did 
very well under the tutorship of Apollodoms of Pctganium, w ho aticom' 
panied him to Apollonlap though a very old man, and taught him elocution. 
Afterwards Augustus spent some time with Areus the philosopher,and hb 
sons Dionysus and Nicanor, who broadened his general education i bui 
never learned to speak Greek with real fluency, and never ventured on any 
Greek hieran- composition. Indeed, if he ever had occasion to use the 
language he would write down whatever it might be In Latin and get some- 
one to ntakc a txanslationh Yet nobody could describe him a$ ignorant of 
Greek poetry'^ because he greatly enjoyed the so-called ^Old CDinedy\ 
and (Uten put plays of that period on the stage. His chief interest in the 
literature of both languages was the dbeovery of cnotal precepts, with suit- 
able anecdotes attached, capable of public or private appLcation; and he 
would transcribe passages of this sort for the attention of his generals or 
prosincial govemojts* whene^^er he thought it necessan'. He even read 
whole volumes aloud to the Senate, and issued prodamaduns commending 
them to die people - such as Quintus MctclJus’s On /itf Netd fir l^r^r 
P and Rudlius s Oa I^adfir — \ nst to prove that 

he had been anticipated in his rccommctulalions hy far earlier thinkers. 

Augustus gave all possible encouragement to inieLlcciuals| he would 
politely and pticntly attend readings not only of thdr poems and historical 
work-Si but of their speeches and dialogues; yet objected to being made the 
theme of any work unless the author were known as a serious and reputable 
writer, and often ii“afned the praetors not to let hb name be vulgarized by 
its constant occurrence in prixe orations. 

90. As for Augustus's superstitions: he b recorded to have been scared 
of thunder and lightning, against which he alv^ys carried a piece of seal- 
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skin as :in Amulet^ ajid lo have mken refuge in an underground vauii when¬ 
ever a heavy storm tkreaTenefl - because^ as I have already mentioned^ he 
had once narrowly escaped bdng struck on a night march. 

^1, Warnings conveyed in dreams, either his own or those dreamed by 
others, were not lost on him: for estample, before the Battle of Philippi^ 
when so ill that he decided not to leave hb teni^ he changed his mind on 
account of a fidend^s dream — most fortLinatdy^ too, as it proved. The camp 
was captured and a -party of the enemy ^ breaking into the tentf plunged their 
swords through and through his camp-bed under the impression that he 
was still in it, tearing the bed-clothes to ribbons. Every spring he had a 
series of ugly dreamSp but none of the horrid visions seen in them came 
true; whereas what he occasionally dreamed at other seasons tended to be 
reliable. One day, after be had paid frequent visits to the Temple of Juppkicj 
ibe Thunderer^ founded by himsdf on the Capitoline Hill, Capitoliise 
Juppitcr approached him in a dream with a complamt that the newcomer 
was stealing his worshippers. He replied: '] put the Thunderer so dose to 
your Temple because 1 had dedded to give you m janitor.’ When Augustus 
awoke^ he hung a set of bells from the gable of the new building to make it 
look like a front door» Because of another dream he used to sit in a publk 
place once a year holding out his hand for Che people to give him coppers, 
as though he were a beggar. 

^1. Augustus had absolute ^ith in certain premonitory signs: consider¬ 
ing it bad luck to thrust his right foot into the left shoe as he got out of 
bed, but good luck to start a long journey or voyage during a drizzle of 
taiiij which would ensure success and a speedy rctum. Prodigies made a 
particularly strong impression on him. Once^ when a pdm-tree pushed its 
way betu^een the paving stones in front cf the Palace he had Si transplanted 
to the inner court beside his family gods, and lavjished care on in When he 
visited Capri, the drooping branches of a moribund old oak suddenly re¬ 
gained their vigour, which so delighted him that he armnged to buy the 
island from the Oty of ^^aples in exchange for Ischia. He also had a supersti¬ 
tion against starting a jourdey on the day afier a market-day, of under¬ 
taking any important task on the Nones of a month — although, in this 
case, as he explained to Tiberius in a letter, it was merely the unlucky mt$- 
sound of the word that affected him. 

95. Augustus showed great tespect towards all ancient and long-estab¬ 
lished foreign rites, hut despised the rest. Once, for example^ after becoming 
an adept in the Eleusinlan Mysteries at Athens* he judged a case in which 
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The priTileges of Dcmeter^s priesU were ^Juestioned. Since certain religious 
secrets bad to be quoted in tbc evidence, he cleared the courts djsnii5:^cd his 
legal advisers and settled the dispute m On the other hand, during 

his journey through Hgypt he would uol go out his of way^ however slight¬ 
ly^ to honour the divine Apis bull; and praised his grandson Gaius for not 
offcring prayers to Jehovah when he visited Jerusalem. 

94, At this point it might be well to list the omens^ oocming before* on 
and after the day of Augustus’s bicth, ftoia which his future greatness and 
lasting good fortune could dearly be prognosticated. 

In ancient days part of the dty wall of Vditrae had been struck by light¬ 
ning and the soothsayers prophesied that a native Vcbtiaean would one 
day rule the world. Confidence in this prediction led the dti^ns to deckre 
immediate war against Rome, and to keep on fighting until they were nearly 
wiped out; only ccumrles later did the world-ruJer appear b the person 
of Augustus* 

Accordmg to Julius Marathus, a puhllc portent warned the Roman people 
some months before Augustus’s birth that Nature was makmg ready to 
pro%'ide them with a kingj and this caused the Senate such consiematioii 
that they issued a decree which forbade the leariug of any male child for a 
whole year, flow^evcr^ a group of senators whose wives wrere expectant 
prevented the decree from being filed at the Treasury and thus becoming 
Jaw — for each of them hoped that the prophesied King would be his own son. 

Then there is a story which 1 found in a book colled by 

Asclcpias of Mendes. Augustus’s mother, Atia, with certain married women 
fiicnds, once attended a solemn midnight smdocr at the Temple of Apollo,, 
where she had her Utter set down, and presently fell asJe^ as the othets also 
did. Suddenly a serpent glided up, entered her^ and then glided away again* 
On awakening, she purified herself, as if after intimacy with her husband. 
rVn irremovabJe coloured mark in the shape of a serpent, which then appeared 
on her body, made her ashamed to visit the public baths any more; and 
the bkth of Augustus nine months later suggested a divine paternity* Alia 
dreamed that her Intestines were carried up to Heaven and overhung all 
lands and seas; and Octavius, that the sun rose from between her thighs. 

Augustus's birth coincided with the Senate’s&mous debate on the ^tilin- 
adan conspiracy, and when Octavius arrived late, because of Ada’s con¬ 
finement^ Publius Nigidius Figulus the astrologer, hearing at what hour the 
child had been dchTcicd, cried out: *The ruler of the w^orld is now born 1 ’ 
Everyone believes this story- 
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Octavius^ during a subsequent i^xpcditioa through the wilder parts of 
Thtaec* reached a grove sacred to Father Oiotiysus, where he consulted the 
priests about his son^s destiny^ After performing certam barbaric rites^ they 
gave him the same respoose as Figulus; for the wine they had poured over 
the altar caused a pllbr of flame to shoot up far above the roof of the shrine 
“ a sign iic\^er before granted except to Alexander the Great when he sacri¬ 
ficed at that very altar. 'Fhat night Octavius had another dreamy his son 
appeared in superhuman majesty* armed with the thunderbolt:, sceptre, and 
regal ornaments of Jupplter Greatest and Best, crowned with a solar dia¬ 
dem* and riding in a bclaurcUcd chariot drawn by twelve da^sdingly white 
horses. 

Gaius Dnisus records that* one evening* the infant Augustus was placed 
by the nurse In hts cradle on the gcound-fioor^ but had vaxiished by day¬ 
break; at last a Search party found him lying on the top of a lofty tower^ his 
face turned towards the itsLng sun. Once, when he was just leaming to talk 
It his gfandfitther's country^ Seat, the frogs broke into a loud chorus of 
croaking, he told them to stop, and it Is locally claimed that no frog has 
croaked there since. On a later occasion^ as he sat lunching in a copse beside 
the Appian Way, close to the fourth mile-stone* an eagle, to bis great sur¬ 
prise, swooped at him* snatched a crust from his hand, carried it aloft — 
and then, to his even greater surprise,glided gently down again and restored 
what it had stolen. 

Quintus Catulus, after tededicating the Capitol,^ dreamed two dreams 
on successive nights. First* Juppiter Greatest and Best beckoned to one 
of several noblemen's sons who were playing near Ms aJear* and slipped 
an image of the Goddess Rome into the fold of his gown. Then Catulus 
dreamed that he saw the same boy sitting in rhe lap of Capitoline Juppiter ‘ 
he tried to have him removed* but the God countermanded the order because 
the boy was being reared as the savioui; of Rome. Next day* Catulus met 
Augustus* looked at htm with startled eyes — they had never met before — 
and pronounced him the identical boy of his dreams. Another version of 
Gatulus^s first dream is that a crowd of tioblcmcn^s children were begging 
Juppiter for a guardian- the God then pointed to one of them, saying; 
"Whatever you need, ask hlmi', lighdy touched the boy^s mouth and con¬ 
veyed a kiss from them to bis own lips^ 

On a New Yearns Day, Gccro escorted Julius Caesar* as Consol* to the 
Capitol and happened to tell his friends what he had dreamed the night 

^ Sec Julius CflewT ij* 
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before: a boy of noble features, let down from Heaven by a golden chaiii, 
stCMjd at the Temple door, and was handed a whip by Capitoline Juppitcr. 
At chat moment, Dccro's eye caught Augugtug, whom his gitmd-uacle 
Caesar had brought to the ceremony but w hom few of those present knew 
by sighL He cried: ‘There goes the ven' boyT 

When Augustus celcbtated his coming of age. the seams of the senatorial 
gown which Caesar had allowed him to wear split and it fell at his feet 
Some of the bystanders interpreted the accident a$ a sign that the senaioHal 
Order itself would ^me day be brought to his foetr 

As Julius Ca^ar was fellifig a wood near Munda in Spain to clear a site 
for his camp, he noticed a palm-tree and ordered it to be sparedp palm-fronds 
being a presage of victor\\ The tree then suddenly put out a new shoot 
which, a few da)^ later, had grown so tall as to OAxrshadow it. What was 
mofe, a flock of doircs began to nest in the fronds,although doves notorious¬ 
ly dislike hard, spiny foliage. This prodigy? was the immediate reason, they 
say, for Caesar’'s desire that his grand-nephew, and no one else, should 
succeed him. 

At ApoUonia^ Augustus and Agrippa together visited the house of Theo- 
gcncs the astrologer, and chmbed upstairs to his observatory ; they both 
wished to consult him about their hiture careers. Agrippa went first and 
was prophesied such almost incredibiy good fortune that Augustus ex¬ 
pected a fax less encouraging response, and felt ashamed to disclose his 
nativity\ Yet when at last, after a deal of hesitation, he gnidgingiy supplied 
the information for which both were pressing him, Thcogencs rose and 
flung himself at his feet; and this gave Augustus so implidt a faith in the 
destiny aW'aiting him that he even ventured to publish his horoscope, and 
struck a sUver coin stamped with Capricorn, the sign under which he had 
been born. 

When he retutned to Rome from Apohonia at new's ofCacsar'^s assas¬ 
sination, the sky was clear of clouds, but a rainbow-lifce halo formed 
around the sun; and suddenly lightning struck the tomb of Cacsir'^s daugh¬ 
ter, Julia the Elder- Then, w'hen he first took the auspices as Consul, tw^elvc 
vultures appeared, as they had appeared to Romulus at the foundation of the 
City; and the livers of all the sacrifidal victims W'cre seen to be doubled in¬ 
wards at the bottom ~ an omen which, experts in soothsaying agreed^ pre¬ 
saged a wonderful future for him. 

Augustus even foreknew the successful conclusion of bis wars^ At 
Bnlogno, W'hcre the army of the Triumvirs Augustus, Antony, and Lepidus 
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was stadonrd, an cflgle pefclicd on Aygustus^s tent and defended itself 
vigorously sgalnsi the converging attaclt of two ravens, bringing both of 
them down. This augury was undeisrood by the troops as p^^rtendiug a 
raptune between ihdr three leaders; the outcome of which would be ob^ 
vious. On Augustus's way to PKsUppi, ft Thcssalkn stopped him to report 
having been assured of victory^ hy Caesar's ghost, whom he met on a 
lonely road. Sagrjlidng one day before the walls of Perugia, Augustus had 
failed to secure a satisfactory^ □men, and sent for more victims; at this point 
the enemy made a sudden sortie from ihe beleaguered city, and caiti^ off 
the endre sacrifidal apparatus^ including the carcass®. The soothsayers un¬ 
animously reassured him that whatever disasters had been threatened by 
the omens w'OuId &11 upon their present possessors; and this proved to 
be true- 

On the cve of the naval battle off Sicily^ Augustus was walking along the 
shore when a fish leaped from the sea and fell at his feet. Before Acdum, he 
was about to board his ship and give the signal for hostUiti® to begin* when 
he met a peasant driving an ass, and asked his name. The peasant replied: 
'lam Eutjehus (“Prosper”) and my ass is called Nicofi (“Victori,=^”).’ To 
commemorate the victoiy^ Augustus set up bronze statues of Entychus and 
his ass on the camp site* which he now dedicaied to Mars and Neptune. 

97* Next, we come to Augustus's death and suhsequeot deification, both 
of which were predicted hy evident signs. While he was closing a 
or five-year period* with a purihcatoi)' ceremony in the crowded Campus 
Marrius, an eagle circled around him several times, then flew to the ncar-bv 
temple and perched above the first *A' of Agrippa's name* As soon as 
Augustus noticed this he ordered Tiberius, who was acting as his colleague 
in the Censorship* to read out the usual vows for the next five-ycaj period; 
because, though having composed and recorded them on a tablet, he would 
not make himself responsible for vO’ws payable after his death. At about 
the same time Ughtnmg melted the initial letter of his na me on iheinscHpdon 
below one of his statues .This tatis interpreted to mean that he would live 
only another hundred days, since the remainder of ihe word, namely 
AES AR* JS the Etruscan for ^god' -- C being the Roman numeral loo. 

Again^ when sending Tiberius off to lUyricum and planning to accom¬ 
pany him as far as Benevento, Augustu s got held up by a longhst of cases* 
and cried: T will stay here no longer, whoever tries to detain mer These 
words were subsequently recalled as prophetic. He started off for Benjrv^cnto 
by road but, on reaching the islet of Astuta, met with a favourable brecTiC 
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and dccSd«i to take ship tbai evening - although night-voyages were against 
his usual habi^ - and so caught a chilly the fitst symptom of which 
diarrhoea. 

9 a. After coasting past Campatiia* with tes islands^ he spent the next four 
days in his villa on Chprij where he tested and amused himself. As he had 
sailed through the Gidf of Puteoli, the passengers and crew of a recently 
arrived Alestandrian ship had put on white robes and garlands^ burned 
incense, and wished him the greatest of good fortune — which, they saidL 
he certainly deserved, because they owed their lives to him and their liberty 
to Bail the Seas: in a word, their entire freedom and prosperity^This incident 
gratihed Augustus so deeply that he gave each membec of his staff forty 
gold pieces, making them promise under oath to spend them only on Alex¬ 
andrian trade gcjods. What was more, he made the last two or three days 
of hb stay on Capri the occasion for distributing among other presents, Ro¬ 
man gowns and Greek cloaks to the islanders; insisting that the Romans 
should talk Greek and dress like Greeks, and that the Greeks should do 
the opposite. He sat for a long time watching the gymnMtic training of 
the many local tphebi — Greeks who had reached their Eiineteenih year but 
were not yet old enough to become full citizens — Capri being a very con- 
serv^ative settlement. Afterwards he invited these young men to a banquet 
at which he presided, and not merely allowed, but expected them to play 
jokes, and fredy scramble for the tokens which he threw, entitling the 
holders to fruit, sweetmeats, and the like. In fact, he indulged in every form 
of fun. 

Augustus called the residential centre of Capri 'Lubberland\ because 
some of his staff, now settled on the island, were growing so lazy; and re¬ 
ferred to his friend Masgaba, who had died There tn the ptevious year, as 
^Kristes^, meaning “the Foiinder*. When he noticed from his dining-room 
w-indow ihai a crowd of Torchbearers were attending hfasgaba^s tomb, he 
improvised this Greek line: 

1 see the Fuundex^s tomb ablaze with &re,,« 

then asked Thrasyllus, Tiberius's astrologer, who was reclining opposite 
him and did not understand the reference: 'What poet wrote that?’ Thra- 
syllus hesitated, and Augustus capped his own line, redting: 

With totebes, look, they honour Masgaba I 
and again asked: ^Who wrote that?^ ThrasylJus, unable to divine the author- 
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shipt mutnbJed; 'Both lines acc very gond^ whoever the poet was/ Augustus 
hurst out laughing and made great fun of Tlirasyliiis. 

fic next crossed over lo Naples, although his siomadi \i^s weak from 
an intermittent reeurreticc of the same trouble, and watched an athlcdc 
competition which was held in his honour every five years. Finally^ he 
started off with Tiberius and said good-bye to hun at Beoevento. Feeling 
worse on the homeward journey, he took to his bed at Nola^and sent messen¬ 
gers to recall Tiberius — now headed for lllydcum. At his arrival Augustus 
had a long talk with him in private, after which he attended to no further 
important business* 

S19. On the day that he died, Augustus frequently inquited whether ru- 
mours of his illness w^ete causing any popubr disturbance. He called for a 
mirror, and had his hair txjmbed and his lower jaw, which had fallen from 
weakness, propped up. Presently he summoned a group of friends and 
asked: 'Hive 1 played my part in the farce of life creditably enough?" ad¬ 
ding the theatrical tag: 

If I have pleased you, kindly signify' 

Appreciation with a warm goodbye. 

Then he dismissed them, but when £rcsh viaLtors arrived from Rome, 
wan ted to hear the latest ne ws of his grand-da tighter Livilla, who was dL 
Finally, he kissed his wife with: 'Good-bye, Livia: never forget whose hus¬ 
band you have been!" and died almost at once- He must have longed for 
such an easy e^dt, for whenc%xr he had heard of anyoue having passed away 
quickly and painlessly^ he used to pray; 'May Heaven grant the same eufh- 
anaiTd to me and minel^ The only sign that his wits were wandering, just 
before he died, was hb sudden cry of terror; 'Forty young men are carrying 
me oflT But even this may be read as a prophecy rather than a delusion, 
because forty Praetorians were to form the guard of honour that conveyed 
him to hb lying-in-siate. 

ICO. Augustus died in the same room fts bis father Octavius, That was 
19 August 14 A.D,, at about 3 p.m., the G^usub of the year being Sextus 
Pompey and Sextus Appuleius. Before the close of the following mouth 
he would have attained the age of seventy-six. Senators from the neigh¬ 
bouring municipalities and veteran colonies bore the body, in stages, all ihe 
way from Nola to Bovillae — bui at night, owing to the hot weather — laying 
it in the town hall or principal temple of even' halting place- From Bovillae, 
a party of Roman knights carried it to the vestibule of the PaJacx at Romc^ 
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The senators vied with one another in proposing posthumous honours 
for Augustus. Among the motions introduced were the foUowing! that 
his funeral proDession should pass through the TnumphaL Gate preceded by 
the image of Victor)’ from the Senate House, and that boys and girls of the 
nobility should sing his dirges that on die day of bis crcmatioii iron rings 
should be worn instead of gold ones; that his ashes should be gathered by 
priests of ihe leading Collides; that the name ^August' should be transferred 
to September^ because Augustus had been b<im in September but had died 
in tbe mouth now called August; and that the penod between his birth 
and death should be officially entered in ihe Calendar as 'the Augustan Age\ 
Though the House as a whole decided not to pay him sneb cicessss^e hon- 
outSp he was given two funeral eulogies — by Tiberius from the forecourt 
of Julius Caesaf^s Temple, and by Tiberius's son Drusus from the original 
Rostrum — after ivhich a party of Senators shouldered tbc body and took 
it to a pyre on the Campus Martius, where it was burned; and an «-praetor 
actually swore that be had seen Augustuses spirit soaring up to Heaven 
through the flames. Leading knights, barefoot, and wearing unbelted 
tunics, then collected his ashes and placed them in the family ^lausoLeum. 
He had built this himself forU'-two years previously, during his sixth 
coosulshipp between the Flaminiao Way and tbc Tiber; at the same time 
converting the neighbourhood into a public park, 

loi. Augustuses willp composed on 5 April of the previous ycar^ while 
Ludus Pkneus and Gaius Silius w^erc Consuk, occupied two note-bcMsks^ 
writicn partly in his own hand, partly in those of his freedmen Polybius and 
HLEarion. The Vestal Virgins to whose safekeeping he had entrusted these 
documents now produced them, as well as three roUs^ aUo sealed by him. 
Ah were opened and read in the House- It proved that he had appointed 
Tiberius and Li via heirs to the bulk of his estate, directing that Tiberius 
should take tw^a-thirds and adopt the name 'Augustus^ while LLvia took 
the remaining third and adopted the name ^Augusta^ If ciiher or these two 
bcnchcjaries could not, or would notp inherit^ the heirs in the second degree 
were to be Tiberius^s son Dnisuo,^ entitled to one-third of the reversion; 
and Augustuses great-grandsorL Gcrmanlcus, with his three sons, jointly 
entitled to the remainder. Many of Augustuses relatives and friends ^gured 
among the heirs in the third degree. He oho left a betjuest of 400,000 gold 
pieces to the Roman commons in general; jj^ooo to the two tribes with 
which he had family corme^ions; ten to every" Praetorian guard; five to 
even- member of the Gty companies; three to every legionar\’ soldier. 




These legacies were to be paid on the nail, beciiise he had always kept 
enough cash foE the purpose. There weie other minor bequests, soinc as 
large as aoo gold pieces, which were not to be settled until a year after his 
death because; 

**.,iiiy estate is not large; indeed, my heirs will not fieodve more than 
1,500,000 gold pieces; for, although my friends hare bequeathed me some 
14,000,000 in the last twenty years^ nearly the whole of this sum, besides 
what came to me from my father, from my adopdve father, and from others, 
has beeii used to buttress the national economy»^ 

He had given orders that 'should anything happen^ to his daughter Julia, 
or his grand-daughter of the ^mc aamc, thek bodies must he excluded 
from the Mausoleum. One of the three sealed rolls contained directions for 
his own frinecal; another, a record of his reign, which he wished to have 
engraved on bronze and posted at the entrance to the Mausoleum; the 
third, a statement of how many serving troops were stationed in different 
parts of the Empire, what money reserves were heM by the Public Treasur)- 
and the Privy Purse, and what revenues were due for colkctiocL He also 
suppUed the names of frteednsen and slave-secretaries who could furnish 
details, under all these heads, on demand. 
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The patrician brunch of the Ckudjan House - thm was 2 plcbd^ btancb, 
too^ of equal influence and disdnedon — came to Romc^ which had then 
been only teccntly founded^ Erom the Sabine town of RegiUi^ bringing 
with them a large train of dependants. They did so at the invitation of 
Titus TatiuSp who was dthet Romulus^s cc^king or (according to a more 
widely held version of the story) rdgned at a Later period and shared the 
government of the Gty with Atca Claudius, the head of the Ckudians, about 
six years after the expubion of the Kings.ThcClaudians were enrolled among 
the patrician houses* and also publidy decreed an estate be^'ond the Anio 
for their dependants to furmp and m family burial ground at the foot of the 
Capitoline HilL In course of time they amassed twenty-eight consubhips^ 
five dictatorships, seven censorshipSp six triumphs, and two ovadons. Many 
different forenames and surnames were used by members of the House, 
but they unanimously decided ro ban the forename Ludus, because one 
Ludus Qaudius had been convicted as a highwayman and another as a 
murderer; and added the surname Nerop which Is Sabine for 'strong and 
cncrgctic\ 
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i. Histor}' records many disilnguisKed services and equally grave injuries 
done 10 the state by Claudiaos, Let me quote only a few instances. Appius 
Claudius the Blind prudently advised the Senate that an alliance with King 
Pyrrhus' would not be in the national interest. Gaudius Caudex was the 
first to take a fleet across the Straits ofMcssinap and expelled the Canhagin- 
ians from Sidly.* Tiberius Nero inreroepted J-Lasdrubd as he arrived in 
Italy from Spain with powerful reinforcements for his brother HannibaL, 
and defeated him before a junction could be effected.* 

On the debit side of the ledger must be sei Cbudius RegUlianus’s attempt, 
while one of the ten commissioners for codifying the laws, to enslave and 
seduce a free-bom girl — a wicked act which made the commons desert Home 
in a body» for the second time, leaving the patricians to their own devices. 
Then there was Claudius Russus, who set up a crowned image of hlmsdf 
at the towm called Appius's Forum, and attempted to conquer Italy with 
the help of his armed dependants. And Claudius the Pair Vf ho, as Consul, 
took the auspices befotc a na’V'al battle off Sidly and* finding that the sacred 
chickens had refused dicir feed, cried: ‘If they will not cat* let them drink 
He threw them into the sea^ fought the hatde in defiance of their traraing^ 
and lost it,* When the Senate then ordered Qaudius to appoint a dictator, 
he made a joke of the criiicaJ military situation by choosing one Glycias, his 
despatch'rider. 

An equal disparic>' may he found betw^een the records of the Qaudian 
w^otnen. There was a Claudk who, when the ship which was bringing rhe 
sacxed image of the Idacan Mother-goddess to Rome grounded on a Titier 
mud-l>and* publicly prayed that she might be allowed to refloat it. in proof 
of her perfect chastity^; and did so.* Agmnst her achievement may be set 
that of Claudius the Fair s sister. She was riding through the crowded streets 
in a carriage* and making such slow progress that she shouted: "If only my 
brother were alive to lose another fleet I That would thin out the population 
a httlcl" She was conscqucndy tried for treason in the People's Court, as 
had happened to no wonun before her.* All these Ckudians were aristo¬ 
crats and pillars of the patrician pam *with the sok cxcepdon of Publius 
ClodiuSp who found he could best expel Geexo from Rome by becoming 
the adoptive son of a plebcJan — as it happened, a man younger than him¬ 
self J Moreover* they were so rude and violent in their attitude towards 
the commons that, not even w^hen trted on a capital charge, would anv of 
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them condescend to uear suppliant dress or sue for mercy; and some^ in 
their constant t^uaiicls with the tribunes of the people^ actually dared to 
strike themp though their persons were officially sacrosanct. OncCp when ^ 
Gaudian was about to celebrate a triumph without first obtaming the com¬ 
mons' consentp his sis ter p a Vestal Virgin* mounted the decorated chariot 
and rode with hicn all the way to the Giptiol, thus, making it sacriJege for the 
tribunes of the people to halt the procession J 

y Tiberius was doubly a Ckudian: his hither having been descended 
from the origina] Tiberius Nero* and his mother from AppLus the Fair, 
both of them sons of Appius the BUnd, hlis maiemai gtandfather had, how- 
cs'er, been adopted into the Lis'ian family. The Livians were origiiialiy 
plebeiansp but had also achieved great discinerton: winning eight consul¬ 
ships. two censorships, three triumphs, and the rides of Dictator and Master 
of the Horse, ^Vmong the btsc-known members of this House were livius 
the Salter, and the two Drusi* Livius the Salter had been convicted of mal- 
pracrices while Consul, and fined; yet was te-dected by the commons to 
a Kcond term and even appointed Censor — whereupon he set a mark of 
ignominy against the names of every tribe that had voted for him, to reg¬ 
ister his disapproval of their fickleeess.* The first Drusus gained this 
honourable surname by killing an enemy chieftain called Drausus in single 
combat, and k became hereditary.* He is also said to have brought back 
from Gaul, w'hcre he was a governor of praetorian rank* the gold which 
his ancestors had paid to the Semoniaus in ransom for captured Rutne;^ 
this contradicts the tradition that the treasury had already been redeemed 
by the dictator CamiUus. His great-grcat-grandscm, known as 'The Senate^s 
Patron’ because of his stalwart opposition to the reforms of the Gracchi 
brothers^ left a son who w^as treacherously murdered by the popular party 
wMc carrying on the same policy in similar drcumstanccs and with equal 
resolurion. 

4. Tibedus^s father Nero, a quaestor, cotnumnded Julius Caesar’'s fleet 
during the Alexandrian War and was Largely responsible fbr his cventuat 
yicfory. Gicsat showed his appreciation by making Nero Chief Ponrifi^, in 
substitution of Publius Scipio^ and sent him to phmi colonies in Gauk in¬ 
cluding those of Natbonne and Arl«. Yet at Caesar's death whed, to pre¬ 
vent further rioting^ all the other senators voted for an amnest\% Nero moved 
that rewards should be conferred on the assassins. Later he was elected 
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praetor; but towards the end nf his term two of the triumvirs, Mark Ant¬ 
ony and Lepidus, quarrelled among themselves j so he retained the em¬ 
blems of ofitice longer than was his legal right and followed Mark Antonyms 
brother Ludns, then Consul, to PcnigLa^ When Perugia fell, only Nero of 
all Roman magistrates in the city scorned to capitulate, lie stood lo^-aJly 
by his convictions, and escaped to PajestTma, thcncc to Naples, and after 
a vain attempt at enlisting a Fotce of sbves with a promise of amia and frec- 
dorUp took refuge in Sidly. There Sextus Fompey, still carrying on hts dead 
father's war against the Caesarean s, was slow to grant him an audience and 
disapproved of his refusal to lay down the &sccs. Taking oflentDc, Nero 
crossed over to Greece where he joined Mark Antooy. On the conclusion 
of peace he presently returned in Antony's train to Romci and with him 
came his wife Livia Drusilla, who had borne him one son and was pregnant 
of anothetH Yci when Augustus wanted to mam’ Livia, Nero surrendered 
her to him, and died soon afterwards. The elder son was named Tiberius 
Neroj ihe younger* Drusug+ 

Some believe that Tiberius was born u Fundi* but their only evidence 
is that his maternal grandmother originated there, and that a statue Df 
Prosperity has since been set up in the town by decree. The bulk of trust¬ 
worthy opinions Tnakes him born on the Palatine Hill in the course of the 
civil war which was to be decided at Philippi; the date being given as i 6 
November, and the Consuls as Aemilius Lepidus and Lucius MiuiatJus 
PlacKus - the latter for his second term. Both date and birthplace are, in¬ 
deed, recorded in the calendar and the ofEcial gazette; yet some writers 
still insist that he was born in the ptevious year, during the consulship of 
Hirtius and Pansa, or in the following year, during that of Scryilius Tsau- 
ricus and Mark Antony’s brother Lucius, 

6, His childhood and youth were beset with hardships and djfitcultics, 
because Nero and Livia took him wherever they went in their flight from 
Augustus. When the Caesareans broke into the city of Naples, and the couple 
secretly slipped down to the port, their companions tried to assist them by 
snatching little Tiberius first from his nurse’s breast, and then from Li vis’s 
arms - but he bawled out so loud that he nearly betrayed the tvhole party. 
He was next hurried all over Sidly, where Sextus Pompey's sister Pompeia 
gave him a doak, a brooch, and some gold buttons; which are still on show 
at Baise near Naples, His parents finally fled to Greece, and entrusted him 
to the public care of the Spatbtns, who happened to be vassals of the CUud- 
tans, Augustus’s men followed in pursuit, and while Livia was escaping 
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with him ftotti Sparta by night she ran into a sudden forest fire which 
scorched her hair and part of her robe. Oa their return to Rome* a senaiot 
oamed Marcus GaUius made a wiU adopting Tiberius; he accepted the 
InherintanM, but SMn dropped the name of GalUus, the testator having 
been one of Augustus’s pdiitical opponents. 

At the age of nine Tiberius mounted on the Rostra to deliver his fitherms 
funeral cuJogy, and four or five years bter toot part in Augustuses Egyptian 
triumph after Aoiuiti, mounted no the left trace-horse of his decorated 
chariot^ while Marcellus, Octavia^s son* rode the right. He also presided at 
the City Festival — originally celebrated at Athens in hernonr of Dionysus - 
and led the detachment of elder boys in the Troy Game at the Circus. 

7. The principal events between Tiberius’s coming of age and bis acces¬ 
sion to the throne may be summarized as follows. He staged a gladiatorial 
contest id mentory of his fiither Nero, and anothet in memoiy of his gtand- 
fether Dnisus. The first looh place in the Forum* the second in the amphi¬ 
theatre; and he persuaded some retired gladiators to appar with the rest* 
by paying them t,oco gold pieces each. There were theatrical petfoimanccs* 
too* but Tiberius did not attend them. JJvia and Augustus financed these 
lavish entertainments. 

Tiberius married Vipsania Agrippina* daughter of Augustus’s admiral 
Marcus Agrippa and grand-daughter of Caccilius Arricus* the Roman 
knight to whom Ckero addressed many of his letters- It proved 3 happy 
marriage; but when Vipsania had already borne him a son* Drusus* vfhosc 
paternity he acknowledged, md found herself pregnant again* he was re¬ 
quired to divorce her and hurriedly marry Augustuses daughter Julia. Ti¬ 
berius took this very ill. He loved Vipsania and strongly disapproved of 
Julian rcabzing, like everyone elstj that she had felt an adulterous passion 
for him while still married to hts father-in-law Agrippa- Tiberius continued 
to regret the divorce so heartilY that W'hen. one day* he accidentally caught 
sight of Vipsania and foUowxd her with tears in bis eyes and intense un¬ 
happiness written on bis face* precautions w^cre taken against his ever seeing 
her agam. 

At first he lived on good terms with Julia and dutifully rcdproeaied her 
love ; but gradually couccived such a loathing for her that^ after their child 
had died in infancy at Aqnilcia, he broke off nrtarital relations. On the death 
in Germany of his brother Dmsus* Tiberius brought the body back to 
Rome* walking in front of the coffin all the way. 

8. Tibedus^s civil career began with his dc&ocepagainsc various charges. 
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of the Jewish King Afchekiis, ilso the Trallians and the Thessalians at a 
CGLiri pri«i^ over by Augustus. N«t, he appeared before the Senate as 
adyMtc of the Laodiccans, Thyatirans, and Chians who had appealed for 
relief because of losses incurred in an earthquake. When Fannins Caepiu 
plotted against Augustus with Varro Aluiena, Tiberius acted as public 
prosecutor and secured their condemnation on a charge of high treason. 
MranwhUe he had undertaken two special commissions; to reorganize the 
dcfocuve grain supply and to inquire into the state of slave barracks 
Aroughout Italy - the owners having made a liad nanve for themselves 
by mnfining lawful ttaveUers in them, and by harboming men who 
would rather pass as slaves than be drafted for militan' service. 

9. His first campaign was fought against the Cantabrians, as an infantry 
colonel; next, he took an army to Armenia, where he restored King Tig- 
wms. penomljy downing him on his throne of judgement; then he proceed¬ 
ed to collert at the Parthian Court the standards, captured ftom Mateos 
Crassus at Carrhac' and from Mart Antony’s lieutenants in a later war * 
which Augustus had requited him to surrender. For a vear or so after this 
Titenus governed the ‘Long-Haired’ province of TtanKilpine Gaul, where 
barbartan raids and feuds between the Gallic chieftains had caused consider¬ 
able unres^fter that he fought consecutively in the /\lpa, Pannonia. and 
Ger^ny. Ihe fim of these campaigns brought about the subjugation of 
the flaetians and Vindelicaos; the second that of the Breodans and Dahna- 
and Jfi the third he took some 40*000 German prisodens* whom he 
brought across ^ Rhine and settled in new homes on the Gallic bank. 
Tibenus s exploits were rewarded with an ovation, followed by a rccukr 
murnph ; and jt s«ms that what n-as then a novel honour had'previously 
been eoDferred on htm. namely triumphal regalia. He became in turn quaes'- 
re’ ^nsul, and always before he w'as old enough to qualify 

officially as a can^date. A few years later he held another consulship and 
was given the tribumcial power for a five-year pedod. 

10. Yet. though in the prime of life, in excellent health, and at the height 
of his career Tibenus suddenly decided to retire as compleielv as possible 
from affair, His motive may have been an inveterate disiikc of Julia, 
whom he dared not charge with adultetj' or divorce on any other grounds; 
or It may have been a decision not to bore his fdlow-countrymen by re- 
rnammg too long m the public eye - perhaps he even hoped to'incteare his 
reputation by a prolonged absence from Rome, so thatTthe need of his 
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services wcnc erver felt he would be reolled. Another view is that since 
Augustuses grandchildren Caius and Ludus, now also his adopted eons, 
had tecendv come of age^ Tiberius voluntarily resigned his established po- 
siiioo as second nuan in the Empire and left the politic field open for them. 
This was, in fact, the reason which he afterwards gave, and their ftirher 
Agrippa had done much the same when Augustuses nephew Marcellus 
bc^n his official career - retiring to the island of MytilcDc so as not to 
overahadow MarceJlus by his great reputation, or be mistaken for a livaL 
At the time, however, Tiberius applied for leave of absence merely on the 
ground that he was weary of office and needed a rest; nor would he con¬ 
sider cirher LivLa’s express pJ«s for him to stay* or Augustus's open com¬ 
plaints in the Senate thai this was an act of desertion^ On the contrary, he 
defeated their vigorous c^oits to blunt his resolution, by a four days* 
hunger-strike. In the end he sailed off: and leaving Julia and Drusus. his 
son by Vipsank^ behind at Rome, hurried down to Osiia without saying 
a word to any of the ftiends who mme to say good-bye, and kissing only 
vci^' few of them before he went aboard his ship. 

II. As Tiberius coasted past Campania, ncu^ reached him that Augustus 
was ill; so he cast anchor for awhile. But when longues began to wag, 
accusing him of standing by in the hope of seising the throne* he at once 
nude the best of his way to Rhodes, though the wind almost dead 
against him. He had cherished pleasant memories of that beautiful and 
healthy island since touching there, duting his return voyage from Ar¬ 
menia, many years before; and contented himself with a modest town house 
and a near-by coMnity viUa which was not on a grand scale cither. Here he 
behaved most unassumingly: after dismissing his tictOK and mnners he 
would often stroll about the gymnasium w^heie he gteeted and charted with 
simple Greeks almost as if they w'ere KIs social equals. 

It happened once that, in arranging the next day’s programme, he had 
expressed a wish to visit the local sick. His staff misunderstood him- Orders 
Tvent out that all the patients in town should be carried to a public cloister 
and there arranged in separate groups according to thdi ailments, Tiberius 
was shocked; foe awhUc he stood at a loss, but at Iasi went to see the poor 
fellows, apologizing even to the humblest and least important for the in¬ 
convenience he had caused them. 

In Rhodes he excidscd his tribunicial power on a single recorded occasion 
only^ It should be explained that he constantly attended the schools and 
halls where professors of philosophy lectured, and listened to the ensuing 
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discussions. Oocc, when two sophists had started a s'iolent argument, an 
impudent member of the audience dared abuse him for joining in and 
appearing to support one sophist at die expense of the other. Tibetius slow¬ 
ly tetiied to his house, from which he all at once icoppcared with a group 
of lictots; then, instructing a heiaJd to summon the scurrilous wretch be¬ 
fore his crihunal, ptesendy ordered him off to gaol. 

Soon a^rwards, Tiberius learned that Julia had been banished for im¬ 
moral and adulterous behaviour, and that his name had been used by Au- 
gustus on the bill of divorce sent her. The news delighted him, bur he felt 
obliged to send a stream of letters urging a reconciliation between Augustus 
and her; and though well aware that Julia deserved all she got, allowed her 
to keep whatever presents she had at any rime received from him. U'hcn 
the term of his ^bunidal power expired he asked Augustus’s leave to re- 
tum and visit his (kmUy, whom he gready missed; and confessed at Ust 
that he had ^led m Rhodes only because he wished to avoid the suspicion 
of rivalry with Gaius and Lucius. Now that both were fully grown and the 
acknowledged heirs to the throne, he explained, his reasons for keeping 
away from Rome were no longer valid. Augustus, however, turned down 
plea. icUing him m abandon all hope of visiting his family, whom he 
had been so eager to desert. 

ti. Thus Tiberius remained, most unwillinglr, iii Rhodes; and Could 
hardly persuade Uvfa to wheedle him the title of ambassador from Aujnistus 
as an ofticial cloak for his disfavour. 

His days were now clouded with anxiety. Although he lived a quiet pri¬ 
vate life in the country, avoiding contact with all important men who land- 
ed, unwelcome a^ncons continued to be paid him; because no general 
or triagistnte sailing along the southern coast of Asia Minor ever failed to 
brak hK joumcyai Rhodes. The anxiety was well founded. When Tiberius 
had vusited Samos to greet his step^son Gaius Caesar, Governor of the 
bast the danders spread by htarcus LoUjus, Gaius'* guardian, ensured him 
a chilly welcome. Agam. some centurions of Tiberius’s creation, who had 
returned to camp from leave, were said to have circulated mvsterious mes¬ 
sages, apparently incitements to treason, emanating from him. When Au¬ 
gust^ i^ormed Tiberius of this suspicion, he answfred with reiterated de¬ 
mands that some responsible person, of whatever rank, should be detailed 
to visit Rhodes and there keep unceasing watch on what he did and said 
tj Tibenns discontinued his usual exercise on horseback and on foot 
m the parade ground; wore a Greek cloak and sUppers instead of the Rtv 
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rmrt dress suicablc to a man of his standings and for two ydrs, or longcrp 
grcv doily more despised and shunned — untj] tht people of Nimes^ wham 
be had once governed, were encouraged to overturn his statuers and busts^ 
One day, at a private dinnerparty attended by Gal us Caesar^Tiberiu&^s name 
cropped upland a guest rose to say that Jf Gains gave the order he would 
sail straight to Rhodes and ^fctdi Isack the Bale's bead^ — for he had come 
to be known simply as 'the Exile". This incident brought home to Tiberius 
the extreme danger of his situadoD^ and he pleaded most urgently for a recall 
to Romej Ltvia supported him with equal warmth^ and Augustus ac last 
gavx way. But this was partly due to a fortunate chance: Augustus had left 
(he final decision on Tiberius's case to Gains, who happened at (he (ime to 
be on rather bad terms witlt LoUius, and therefore did as Augustus wished^ 
though stipulating that Tiberius should take no part^ and renoimce all in- 
terest^ In politics. 

i4r So Tiberius returned to Rome after an absence of more than seven 
years^ with the same unshaken belief in a glorious future that certain pre¬ 
sages and prophecies had fixed in his mind since early childhood. Jusi be¬ 
fore his birth, for instance^ Li via had tried various means of foretelling 
whether her child would he male or female ^ one was to take an egg from 
underneath a broody hen and worm it alternately in her own hands and in 
those of her vromen — and she succesifully batched a cock-chick which al¬ 
ready had a fine 03mb. Also, while Tiberius was a mere infant, Scriboidus 
the astrologer prophesied for him an illustrious career and a crownless 
kingship — though, of course^ nobody in those days knew that the Caesars 
would soon become kings in all but name. Again, when be first commanded 
an army,^ and Was marching through Macedonia into Syriflp the altars con¬ 
secrated by the victorious Caesareans at Philippi, twenty-two years pre- 
viouslyj were suddenly crowned with spontancsous fires, Laier^ on his way to 
lllyricum, he stopped near Padua to visit Geryon’s oradc; there he drew 
a lot which advised him to throw golden dice into the fountain of Aponus, 
if he wished his inquiries to be answered. He did so, and made the highest 
possible cast; one can stilJ sec the same dice shining through the watei-H 
FinaLly, a few' days before the letter arrived recalling him Efom Rhodes, 
an eagle — a bird never previously seen in the island — perched upon the 
roof of bis houseand on the very eve of this welcome news the tunic inio 
which he was changing seemed to be ahlaae. When the ship hove in sight 
Tiberius happened to be stroHing along the cliffs with Thtasyllua the learned 
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asuologtv^ whom he had made a member of his household. Now, Ti¬ 
berius was losing &ith in Thtas^rllus^s powders of di^-ination, and legrettcd 
having rashly confided secrets to himi foFp despite his rosy predictions, even'- 
thing seemed to be going wrong. Thrasyllus was, indeed, in immediate 
danger of being pushed over the cUiF when he pointed out to $ea and an¬ 
nounced that the distant ship hfought good news; a lucky stroke which 
persuaded Tibcdus of his trustworthiness. 

I j. On his return to Rome Tiberius introduced his son Drusus to public 
life, bui immediately afterwards moved from the Pompeian House in the 
"Keels* to another residence in the Gardens of Maecenas (also on the Es- 
quilinc HiU) where he lived in strict rcriiemcnL Before three years had 
passed, however, Gaius and Ludus Caesar w'ere both dead; Augustus then 
adopted Tiberius as a son, along with Agrippa Postumus, their only sur¬ 
viving brother; and Tiberius was himself obliged to adopt his nephew Ger- 
manicus. He thereupon ceased to act as the head of the Ciaudian family, 
surrendering ah the pri%dleges which this position entailed; and, because 
now theoretically in pupillage to his adoptive father Augustus, made no 
more gifts, freed no more slaves, and even refunded all inheritances and 
legacies w'hich could not be entered to a private savings account. Yet Au¬ 
gustus did ever^’thing possible to advance Tibedus^s reputation, especially 
after having to disown Agrippa Postumus; for by this rime it had become 
pretty dear who the next Emperor must be* 

16. Tiberius was given another three years of tribunicial power, with 
the cask of pacifying Germany; and the Parthian envoys who visited Au- 
gustus at Rome, with messages from their King, were inscruaed to present 
themselves before Tiberius, too, in Germany. There followed the Illyrian 
rev olt, which he was sent to suppress, and which proved to be the most 
bitterly fought of all foreign wars since Rome had defeaied Carthage- 
Tiberius conducted it for three years at the head of hfoeen regular legions 
and a correspondingly krge force of auxiikries. Supplies were always short, 
and conditions arduous; but, though often called back to Rome, he never 
allowed the powerful and active enemy forces to assume the oUensive. Ti¬ 
berius was wdl paid for his stubbornness, by finally reducing the whole of 
lllyricum — an caormous stretch of oounci}' enclosed by Northern Italy 
Koricum, the EJanube^ Thrace* Macedonia, and the Adriatic Sea — to 
complete submission* 

17. This feat appeared in a srilJ more glorious light when Quinctilius 
Varus fell in Germany with his three Legions: but for the timely concjnest of 
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UhTicum, most p<opk realized^ the victononis Germans would have tmdc 
CDminoji cause with the Farmonlans. Tiberius was therefore voted a triumph 
and many Other dirdnetions. Proposals were made far decreeing him ic 
surname Pannonicus, or 'iht Untonquered^ar ‘the Devoted"; but j\ugustus 
vetoed all these in turn^ promising on each Dccasion tluit Tiberius would be 
satisfied with that of "Augustus;, which be intended to bequeath him. Ti¬ 
berius hjrnself postponed his triumph because of the public mourning for 
Varus; hut entered Rome dressed in a senatorial gown and wreathed with 
laurcL A tribunai bad been built in the Enclosure; on it were four chairs 
of Slate* behind which the Senate stood^ ranged in a SEuiicircle^ Tiberius 
mounted the steps and took his seat at Augustus’s side, the two outer chairs 
being occupied by the Consuls. From this place of honour he acknowledged 
the popular cheers* and was then escorred around the appropriate temples. 

tS. In the following year Tiberius tusited Germany and* finding that 
the disaster there had been due to Varus’s rashness and neglea of precau¬ 
tions against surprisCp relfained &om taking any strategic decisions wjth- 
ouE the assent of his general staiL This was a notable departure from habit; 
hitherto he had always had complete confidence m his own judgement, but 
was now relying on a large military council. His attention to dctril in¬ 
creased. At every^ ccossbg of the Rhine he strictly limEtcd the amount of 
permissible baggage^ and would not signal the advance unless he had first 
inspected every transport wagon* £o make sure that none carried anything 
but necessities. Qnec across the river* he made it his practice to sit on the 
bare turf* slept in the open as often as not, and always committed his Daily 
and Ilmergency Orders to writing. Moreover* any officer who did not un¬ 
derstand his idsiructions was required to consult him personally at any 
hour of the day or night 

19. Tiberius imposed the severest discipline on his men: reviving ob¬ 
solete methods of punishmedt or biaoding them with Ignominy for mis¬ 
behaviour. He m^en degraded a general because he had sent a few soldiers 
across the river as escort for one of his freedmen who was hunting there. 
Although leaving so litdc to chance, Tiberius would enter a battle with far 
greater confidence if, on the previous night, the lantp by which be was work¬ 
ing went out ineiplicably all of a suddenj he uSfxl to say that be and his 
fighting ancestors Jiad alwap Found this a reliable omen of good luck. Ai 
the conclusion of his campaign a Bructerian assassin gained admittance to 
headquarters, disguised as an atiendatit* but betrayed himself by nervous¬ 
ness and Confessed under torture^ 
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20. Two yms After going to Gcrnmoy Tiberius rcisirned and celebrated 
the postponed niyriao triumph; And with him went those generals whom 
he bad recommended for triumphal legABa, Yet he broke his progress 
through the Qty at the Triumphal Gate where Augustus, who was presiding 
over the ceremonies, 'A'attcd for him at the head of the Senate. He then dis¬ 
mounted and knelt at the feet of his adoptive father before proceeding up 
the Capitoline Hill to the Temple of Juppiten Tiberius showed gratitude 
to the Pannonian leader Bato, who bad chivalrously allowed die Roman 
army to escape when trapped in a gorge, by giving him rich presents and 
a home at Ravenna — Instead of havbg him strangled, as the triumphal trad¬ 
ition demanded. Then he provided a thou^d-table public banquet, 
and g^ive three gold pieces to every male guest. l“he money fetched by 
the sale of tus spoils went to restore the Temple of Concord and that of the 
Heavenly Twins; both buildings being rededicated in his own name and 
that of his dead brother Drusus. 

zi* Soon afterwards the Consuls introduced a measure w^luch gave Ti¬ 
berius joint control of the provinces with Augustus, and the task of assist¬ 
ing birn to carry out the nest five-year census. When the usual purificatory- 
sacrifices had completed the census,^ Tiberius set off for Illyrscum; but was 
immediately recalled by Augustus, whom he found in the throes of his 
last illness. They spent a whole day logcthcf in confidential talk. I am well 
aware of the fitor\' that, when Tiberius finally took his departure, Augustus 
gasped to his attendants! Toor Rome, doomed to be masticated by those 
slow-moving jaws!’ I am also aware that, according to some winters, he so 
frankly disliked Tiberius’s dour manner as to interrupt hia own careless 
chatter whenever he entered; and that, when begged hy Xivia to adopt her 
son, he is suspected of having agreed the more readily because he foresaw 
that, with a successor like Tiberius, his d^th would be increasingly re¬ 
gretted as the years went by. Yet how could so prudent and far-sighted an 
Emperor have acted as blindly as this in a matter of such importance? 
My belief is that Augustus weighed Tiberius’s good qualities against the 
bad^ and decided that the good tipped the scale; he had, after tU, publicly 
swotis that his adoption of Tiberius was in the national interest, and had 
often referred to him as an outstanding general and the only one capable 
of defending Rome against her enemies. In support of my contention let me 
quote the foUowing passages from Augustus's correspondences 
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^..Good my very dear TibefiySs and the bcsi of luck go with you 
\n your battk^ on my behsJf —and the Muses I Good-bye,dearestnnd brav*^ 
of men and the most cousclentious general ali ve 1 If an)thlng goes wrong 
with you, I sbalJ never smile agaio T 

\.*Your summer campaigns, dear Tiberius, deserve my heartiest praise^ 
I am sore that no other man alive could have conducted them more capably 
than yourself in the face of so many difficulties and tbc war-weariness of ihe 
troops^ j'Vll those who served with you agree with me that Enniuses well- 
known line about Quintus Fabiu^ Cunctator should be amended in your 
favour^ from: A/^ Ar sai'id m ^ Jbsr to: h Mped ir/ tfj Ais 

4 

\,,l£ any business comes up that demands unusually careful thought, or 
that annoys me, I swear by the God of Truth that I miss my dear Tiberius 
more than I can say. And the Homeric tag nicu in my head: 

//^ With m, sffcB iv> is, 

jhotdd ihe&f /he fire.^ 

w 

^..Whell people tell me, or 1 read, that constant campaigning iS wearing 
you out, damnaricin take iro if 1 donh get goosedesb 'm sympathyl 1 beg 
you to take things casy^ because if you were to fall ill the news would kill 
your mother and me, and the whole country tirould be endangered by 
doubts about the succession/ 

m 

\..Mj state of health is of Utile importance compared with yours* I pray 
that the Gods will always keep you safe and sound for us, if dicy have not 
taken an utter aversion to Rome/ 

22 * Tiberius revealed Augustuses death only after getting rid of young 
Agrippa Poatumus, whom the coland appointed to guard him in the prison 
island had received a written order to execute. So much is known^ but some 
doubt remains whether this order was left by Augustus to be acted on when 
he died; or whether Livia W'fote it in his namef or whether, if sOj Tiberius 
knew anything of the matter. At all events, w'hen the colonel arrived to re¬ 
port that he had done his dut>vTiberius disowned the order and threatened 
to make him answerable for this unauthorized ersecuHon, Tiberius was, it 
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seemSj trying merely lo avoid imincdiate impopuJarky: for he sheH'^ed the 
intjuii)' and aUDwed the inqidem to be forgotten. 

13* With Agrippa oui of the way^ Tiberius used his tribuDicial power to 
convene the Senate and break the news of Augustus's death. After reading 
a few words of A prepared speecb, he suddenly groaned aloud and, protesting 
that grief had robbed him of his voice and that he wished his Ufe ivoiilii alsu 
be talcen^ banded the scroll to his son Drusus, who Hnished the task. 
A feebdman then read Augustus's will aloud; all senatocs present who had 
witnessed the document being first called upon to acknowledge their seals 
— witnesses of lower rank w'OiiJd prtsendy do the same outside the Mouse. 
The preamble to the w*ilJ ran as follows: 'Since fate has cnicUy carried off 
my sons Gaius and Ludus, Tiberius must inherit two-thirdb of my ptop- 
erty...* This ungracious wording sttengthened the suspldon that Augustus 
had nominated Tiberius as his successor only for want of any better choice. 

14^ Tiberius did not hesitate to exercise imperial power immediately by 
caUing on the Praetorians to provide him with a bodygnardj which was to 
be emperor in fact and in appearance. Yet a long dme elapsed before he 
assumed the dde of Emperor. When his friends urged him to accept it he 
went through the fkicc of scolding them for the suggestion, saying that 
they did not realize what a monstroLis beast the monarchy was; and kept 
the Senate guessing by his carefully evasive answers and hesitations, even 
when they threw themselves at his feet imploring him to change his mind. 
This ntadc some of them lose padence, and in the confision a voice was 
heard shouting: 'Gh, let him either take it or leave it And another senator 
openly tAunted him with: 'Some people are slow to do what they promise; 
you are slow to promise what you have already done+^ Finally, with a greAr 
show of reluctance, and complaints that they were forcing him to become 
a miserable and overworked slave, Tibciius acoqjted the dtle of Emperor; 
but hinted that he might later resign it. His actual words w^ere: 'Until I grow 
so old that you may be good enough to grant me a respite.’ 

Zj. His hesitation was caused by threats of danger from many quarters. 
One Clemens had recruited a fairly large force of fcilow^-slavcSj swom to 
avenge that dead master Agrippa Postumus; Lucius Scribonius Liber, a 
nobleman, w^as planning a revolt; and camp mutinies now' broke out in 
lllyricum and Oetmany. Both bodies of niutbiiccrs demanded v^cry large 
concessions - particularly that they should be paid at the same rate as the 
Praetorians. The atmy in Germany also refused to acknowledge an Emper¬ 
or whom they had not chosen themselves, and did all they coidd to make 
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their CoiTiniaridcr-ia^hJefjGermanicus, accept the tide device his flat re¬ 
fusal. A fear that the)" might peered the main reason for TiberiusV 
plea to the Senate: Trar assign me any pi^rt m die government you please; 
but remember ihal no single Eirni can bear the whole burden of Empire — 
1 need a coUeague* or perhaps several eolleagues.^ He then gave out that 
he was dangerously 111^ so that GenruiniDus would wait for his death before 
agreeing to become Emperor and mcanw^hile be satisfied to act as his col¬ 
league. However, both mutinies were suppeessed; Tiberius tricked Ge- 
mens into surrender; and in the foUowing year he dared bring Ubo in 
front of a Senatorial Coutt — though hitherto he had merely kept on his 
guards not fedlng powerful enough to take active measures agaiost him. 
Thus, when libo took part in a pondiical sacrifice,Tiberinsj who with 

him^ had substituted a leaden knife for the sharp double-Waded steel one 
which Libo would use; and later refused his plea for a private audience un¬ 
less Drusus were present, and even then pretended to need the support of 
Libo*s arm as they walked up and down logetherp and dung tightly to it 
1^- lliesc immediate ansicrics past, Tiberius at first behaved vrith great 
discretion^ and almost as modestly as if he had never held publk office^ Of 
the many high honours voted him, he accepted none but a few uciimportajit 
ones, and coidd hardly be persuaded to let his birthday, which fell on the 
day of the Plebeian Games, be honoured by the addition of ^ two-hone 
chariot to the state procession in the Qrcus- He vetoed all bills for the ded- 
icattem of temples and priests to his diviniejv and reserved the right to 
sanction even the setting up of his statues and busts—which might not be 
placed among the inUEges of the gods^ but used only to decorate private 
houses. Proposals that all ddzens should sw'car to approve his past and 
future actions, and that the months of September and October should be 
renamed respectively * Tiberius’ and ^Livius^ (after bis mother) met with 
his veH)„ He also declined to set the title 'Emperor* before his name, or 
father of His Gountr>' after; or to let the Civic Crown - w^hich had been 
voted to Augustus for perserving tiie lives of his feUow-dtizens — be &cd 
above his own palace donr; and even refrained from using the title Augus* 
lus*, though his by right of inheritance, in any letters except those addressed 
to foreign. monarchSh On bccomiiig Emperor, he held nn more than tlirec 
consulsUps^: one for a few ebj'^ the next for three months, and the third — 
during his absence in Capri — from h^ew Year until i } May. 
ij. Such was his hatred of flatterers thai he refused to let senators 
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approach hiaJircet, whether in greeting or on business; and one da), when an 
es-Gonsul came to apologise for some fault and tried to embrace hb knees 
in suppliant fashion Tiberius retreated so hurriedlj' that he tumbled over 
backwards^ And if anyone^ cither in conveisadon or a speech, spoke af 
him in too Fulsome terfm, Tiberius would interrupt and sternly onrrccf 
the phrase. Once, when addressed as " My Lord and ^fastcr’^ he gave warn¬ 
ing that no Such Lnsult must c\^cr again he thrown at him. Another man 
referred to "your sacred occupations^ and a third said that he had 'approach¬ 
ed the Senate by the Emperor's authority’; Tiberius made them change 
these words to Sour laborious occupations’ and ‘at the Emperor’s Ln- 
stan€e\ 

ifl. He was, moreover, quite unperturbed by abuse, slander, or lampoons 
on himscrlf and his family, and would often say that libcrt)^ to speak and 
think as one pleases is the t«t of a free country. When the Senate asked that 
those who had offended in this way should be brought lo htaok, he fephed; 
*We cannot spare the time to undertake any such new enterprise. Open that 
window* and you will let in such a rush of denunciations as lo waste your 
whole working day; everyone will take this opportunity of driog some 
private feud.’ A remarkably modest statement of his is recorded In the 
$f /if Sfnn/^: Tf So-and-so challenges me, I shall lay before you 
a careful account of what 1 have said and done; if that docs not satis^ him, 

I shall reciprocate hts dislike of me.’ 

19. Tibenus showed an almost excessive courtesy when addressing in¬ 
dividual senators* and the House as a body. Once, on the flcMir of the House, 
he found himself disagreeing with Quintus Hatetius, and said; Tou 
I hope, forgive me if 1 trespass on my rights as 1 senator by speaking rather 
more plainly than I shoulcL’ Then he turned to the House with: "Let me 
repeat, my lords* that a right-minded and tnic-hearted statesman who has 
had as much sovcreigTi power placed in hb hands as you have placed in 
mine, should regard himself as the servant of the Scfiale; and often of the 
people as a whole ; and sometimes of private cidzens, too. I do not regret 
this view, because 1 have always found you to be generous, just, and in¬ 
dulgent masters^’ 

JO. He even made a pretence at restoring popubr liberties by seeing thai 
the Senate ind magi snares enjoyed their formei dignities; and by referring 
lU public business, however important or tiniinportant. to the House, ask¬ 
ing far advice in every matter that concerned the nation al revenue, the 
allocation of monopolies,and the construction or repair of public buildings. 
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He aciuallj- caasultal tturm about the drafting or disbanding of troops the 
jntionkig of legions and auxiliaries, the esKfision of miliniTr commands, 
the choice of generaU to conduct patttcukr cimpaigns, and how to answer 
Ictiera from foreign potentates- When a cavalrj’ general was accused of 
robbery with violence, Tiberius did not take summary action but ordered 
him to plead hU case before the Senate. He always entered the House un¬ 
attended, except for one day when he was sick and carried in on a litter; and 
even then he dismissed his beaters immediately. 

ji. If decrees were passed in dchance of his wishes, he abstained from 
complaint: for cstample, when he had insisted that Gty magistrates should 
stay at home and transact their official business, but the Senate allowed a 
praetor-elect to travel overseas, with use of the diplomatic hag. JVnd on 
expressing the opinion that a road could rightfully be made at Trebia with 
a legacy bequeathed the Gty towards the building of a new theatre, he was 
overruied and (he testator’s intentions were respected* Once it happened 
that the Senate put a motion to the vote; Tiberius went into the minority 
lobby and not a soul followed him. 

He left a great deal ofpubLc business to the magistrates and the ordinary 
processes of law; and the Consuls grew so importani again that an African 
embassy eame before (hem, complaining that they coidd make no head¬ 
way with Caesar, to whom they Iiad been sent- Nor was this at all remark¬ 
able; everyone knew that he even stcjod up when the Consuls appeared, and 
made way on meeting them in the streets , 

ji. Some govcinois-gencral of consular rank earned a rcbuIF by address¬ 
ing their despatches to Tiberius rather than the Senate and asking him to 
approve awards of military honours as though they were not cnttiJcd to give 
these at their own discretion. He also congratulated a praetor who, when 
he assumed office, revived the ancient custom of publicly eulogizing his 
own ancestors; and he attended the funerals of important citizens, tt> the 
extent of witnessing their cremation. Tiberius never presumed on his pos¬ 
ition by riding rough-shod over men of lesser laok* He summoned to Rome 
the Rhodian magisttates who had sent lum a public report without adding 
the complimentary' formula of prayers for his health, yet did not rep¬ 
rimand them when they appeared; metely instructing them to repair the 
omission, and sending them home again. During his stay at Rhodes a pro¬ 
fessor of literature named Diogenes used to lecture every 'Sabbath’ - and, 
when Tiberius wanted to hear him some other day of the week, sent a slave 
OUT to say: 'Come back on the seventh day!’ Diogenes now turned up at 
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Rome and vuitcd at the Palace doof to pay Tiberius his respects: Tiberius’s 
onl)* revenge vitis a mild message: 'Come back m the seventh vear/ He 
:mswef«d some govcfjiors who had written to recommend an iiicicasc in 
Uie burden of provincial twation, with: 'A good shepherd shears his flock- 
he does not flay them.* ' 

ij. Very gradually Tiberius shoved that he was the real ndcr of the 
Empire, and though at first his policy was not alwavs consistent, he never- 
thdess took considerable pains to further the naiioiml interest. At first, 
too, he inteivcDcd Jn matters of state only when abuses had to be checked 
revoking certain orders published by the Senate, and sometimes offering 
to sit on the tribunal beside the magistrates, or at one end of the curved 
^s. m an advisory capadtj-. And if it came to his eare that influence was 
being used to acquit a critni^ in some court or other, he would suddcnlv 
appear and address the jury cither from the floor or frotn the tribunal; asking 
them to remember the sanctity of the Law and their oath to uphold it and 
the senous nature of the crime on which their verdict was required. He also 
undertook toarrestaiiy dedincin public morality due to negligence or licence 
54 - Tiberius cut down the expenses of public entertainments by lower¬ 
ing the pay of actors and setting a limit to the number of gladiatorial com- 
bats on any given fesrivaL Once he protested violently against an absurd 
nse in the cost of Corinthian broriM statues, and of high-quality fish - three 
mullets had been oflered for sale at loo gold pieces each! His proposal was 
that a ceiling should be imposed on the prices of household furniture, and 
that market ^u« should beannnaUy regulated by the Senate. At the same 
lime the acdilcs were to restrict the amount of food ofieted fot sale in cook- 
Shops and eating-houses; even banning breadstufls. And to set an example 
in his campaign against waste he often served, at formal dinner parties, half- 
eiten dishes left over from the day before - or only one side of a wild boar, 
shced down the backbone - which, he said, contained everything that the 
other side did. ’ 

He iwued an edict against promiscuous kissing and the giving of good- 
luck gifts at New Year. On the receipt of such a gift he had formerly al¬ 
ways returned one four times as valuable, and presented it personally; but 
he discontmued this ptactice when he found the whole of janoaiy becom¬ 
ing s^ili by a stream of gift-giveis who had been denied an audience on 
New Year 5 Day. 

;t. An andem Roman custom revived bv Tiberius was die punishment 
of n«med women guilty of improprieties, by the decision of a family 
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council; so bog as a public prosecutor had not incervened. W hen one Ro¬ 
man knight had suborn that he would never divorce his wife whatever she 
did, but found her in bed with his son.TibeTius absolved hirti from his oath. 
Married wDniea of good family but bad reputation weft beginning to plv 
openly as prostitutes, and to escape punishment for their adulteries by re¬ 
nouncing the privileges of their dws; and wastrds of both the Senatorial 
and Equestrian Orders purposely got themselves reduced in rank so as to 
evade the law forbidding their appearance on the stage or in the arena. ^\1J 
such offenders were now esiled, which discouraged any sinailac sheltering 
behind the letter of the kw, Tiberius degraded a senator on hearing that 
he had left Rome for the countr)^ at the end of June, i July being moving- 
day, in order to secure a house at a cheaper rental later on, when there would 
be less demand. He cancelled the quaestorship of another man who had 
married a woman the day before he cast lots for a province, but divorced 
her the neict day because he had not drawn the one he wanted. 

56. He abolished foreign cults at Rome, prticukriy the Egyptian and 
Jewish, forcing all citizens who had enibraced these supersticious kiths to 
burn their religious vestments and other accessories, Jews of military age 
wete removed to unhealthy regions, on the pretext of drafting them into 
the army; those too old or too young to serve — including non-Jews who 
had adopted similar beliefs - were expelled firom the Gty and threatened 
with slavery if they defied the order. Tiberius also banished all astrologers 
except such as asked for his forgiveness and undercook to make no more 
predictions. 

jy. Tiberius safeguarded the country against banditry and local rcTi'olts 
by decreasing the distance between police posts i and at Rome provided 
the Praetorian Guards* who had hitherto been billeted in scattered Qty^ 
lodging houses, with tegular barracks and a fortified camp. He also dis' 
countenanced Gty riots, and if any broke out, crushed them without mercy. 
The theatre audience had formed fiictions in support of rival actors, and 
once when tbeix quarrels ended in bloodshed, Ttberius exiled not only the 
faction leaders but the actors who had been the occasion of the riot; nor 
would he ever give way to popular entrearies by recalling them. Trouble 
txxurrcd in Policntia, a Ligurian town at the northern foot of the Apennines, 
where the townsfolk would not let the corpse of a leading centtirion be 
removed from the market-place until his heirs had agreed to meet their 
importunate demands for a free gladiatorial show% Tiberius detached one 
armed company from Rome, and another from the Cottian Alps, to con¬ 
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verge on Polkntia, after disguising their destination. They had orders ta 
enter the town simultaneously by opposite gates, suddeidy display their 
weapons, blow trumpets, and arrest most of the inhabitants and all the 
magistrates whom he then sentenced to life-impiisotimentr 
He also abolished the right of sanctuary' in temples and holy places, which 
criminals eti|oyed ihroughauc the Empire; and pLitiished the people of 
Cyaicus, on the Sea of Marmara, for their outrageous treatment of certain 
Roman citizens, by withdrawing the &oedoni conferred on them as a re¬ 
ward for services in the Mithridatan War. Immediately after his accession 
he delegated the tasks of dealing with frontier incidents to his generals, but 
sanctioned aggressive action only tf it seemed unavoidable. He disriplhcd 
foreign kings suspected of ill-will towards Rome by threats and reprimands 
rather than punitive expeditions; and decoyed some of them with glowing 
promises to Rome — where they were detained at his pleasure. Among thrm 
were Marbodus the German, Rliascuporis the Thracian, and Archdaus of 
Cappadocia — whose kingdom he reduced to provincial status. 

j8. In the first two years of his reign Tiberius did not once set foot out¬ 
side the gates of Rome; and wen after that the farthest town he visited was 
Antium, where he occasionally spent a lew dat's. Yet he announced from 
time to time that he W'ould make a tour of the provinces and inspect the 
troops there; and almost every year went through the farce of chartering 
transport and requesting the free towns and colonies to have supplies of 
food and drink ready when he approached. At last he even allowed people 
to make vows for his safe return ftom the promised tour, which camed 
him the nickname of 'Callipedes* the original Callipedes having been a 
comic actor, ftmous for his realistic imiuiioii of a long-distance runner, in 
which he never moved from the same spot. 

J?' After the loss of his son Orusus at Rome, and his adopted son Gcr- 
manicus, in Syria, Tiberius retired to Campania — from which almost everv- 
onc swore he would not return, but would soon die there. This prediction 
was not fiir out. because Rome L-id, in fact, seen the last of him. and he 
narrowly escaped death a few days later. He was dining at a country' house 
called ‘The Cavern", near Terrscina, when some huge rocks fell from the 
roof of the natural cave which served as a banqueting hall and gave thehousc 
its name, killing several guests and attendants dose to him.* 

40. His pretext for the progress through Campania was that he must ded¬ 
icate a temple to CapitoUnc Juppiter at Capua, and a temple to Augustus 
St Mola. But, these tasks done, he crossed over to the isle of Capri, which 
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todrtacecl him by having only one ^niall Unding-bcadi -the rcfnaindcr of 
its coast consUced of sheer cliffs surrounded by deep water. However, a 
catastrophe, at Fidcnae recalled him to the mainknd almost at once; the 
amphitheatre had colbpsed during a gladiatorial show,and more than io^ooo 
people lay dead in the rubs. Tiberius now gave audicnoes to everyone who 
demanded them, and was the readier lo be gracious because he had given 
orders oti leaving the Gtv some days previously thai he must not be disturb¬ 
ed throughout his journey* This sudden courtesy was by way of amends* 

41. On his return to Capri he let all affairs of state slide; neither fillmg 
vacancies that occurred In the Equestrian OrdcTp nor makbg new appoint- 
rnenis to senior military commands In any province* Spain and Syiia vretc 
left without governors of consular rank for several years. Fie allowed the 
Parthians to overrun Armenia; the Dacians and Sarmatians to ravage Moe- 
sia; and the Germans to invade Gaul — a negligence as dangerous to the 
Empire as k was dishonouiable. 

42, But havbg found seclusion at la&t, and no longer Feeling himself 
under public scrutinyhe rapidly succumbed to all the vicious passions 
which he had for a long time tried, noi %*ery succe^fully, to disguise-1 shall 
give 1 faithful account of these from the start. Even as a young officer he 
was such a hard drinker that his tmme, Tiberius CLudius Nen>. was dis¬ 
placed by the nicktmme ■ Eibeiius Cflldius Mcro^ — meaning: ^Drinker of 
wine with no water added^ XXTiCn idrcady Emperor and busily engaged on 
the reform of public morals* he spent two whole dap and the mten^ening 
night in an orgy of food and drink with Pompotiius Flaccus and Ludus 
Piso - at the conclusion of w^hich he made Fkccus Governor-General of 
Syria; and Piso, Gty Prefect - actually eulogidng them tn their oommissions 
as 'good fellows at all hours of the day or uight^ Being invited to dinner 
by Ccstius Gallus, a lecherous old spendthtift whom Augustus had ignom- 
iniously removed from the Senate and whom he had himself teprimanded 
.for his iO-livbg only 3 few dap previously, Tiberius accepted on condition 
that the dinner should follow Galluses usual routine; and that the waitresses 
should be naked. At another banquet a vcr>^ obscure candidate for the 
quaestofship dtabed a huge tw-o-handlcd rankard of wine at Tiberius s 
challenge., whereupon he w^as preferred to rival candidates from, the noblest 
families. Tiberius also paid Asdlius Sabmus 1,000 gold pieces* 10 show his 
appredatian of fl dialogue in which a mushroom, 1 fig-picker, an oyster* and 
a thrush competed for a ciiliflaty' priie; and established a new office. Compt¬ 
roller of Pleasures, first hdd by a knight named Titus Caesonius Priscus. 
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41. On retiring to Capd be miidc hin^self a private sporting-hoiisc^ where 
sexual estraTflgMces were practised for his secret pleasure. Bevici of gkJs 
and young men^ whom he had collected from ail over the Empire as adepts 
in unnatural practices, and known as jp/ftjr/of, would petform before htm 
in groups of three, to cidte his waning passions. A number of small rooms 
Mre fumished with the most indecent pECtutes and statuary obtainable, 
also certain erotic manuals from Elcphands in Egypt^ the inmates of tlic 
establishment would know from these exactly what was expected of them. 
He frirthermore devised little nooks of lechery in the woods and glades of 
the island, and had boys and girls dressed up as Fans and nymphs posted 
in front of cavems or grottoes i so that the island was now openly and gen¬ 
erally called 'Caprineum^ because of his goatish antics. 

44. Soine aspects of his criminal obscenity are almost too vile to discuss, 
much less believe. Imagine training little hoys, W‘hom he called his *min- 
nows", to chase him while he went swienming and get between his legs to 
lick and nibble him. Or letting babl^ not yet weaned from their mother^s 
breast suck at him — such a filthy old rnan he had become 1 Tbeq there was 
a painting by Parrhasius^ which had been hetjtieathed him on condition 
that, if he did not like the subject, he could have 10,000 gold pieces instead. 
Tiberius not only preferred to keep the picture but hung it in his bedroom. 
It showed Ataknta comtnttting a grossly tndmate act with Meltagor* 

The story goes that once, while sacrifidngj he took an erotic fancy to the 
acolyte who carried the incense casket, and could hardly wait for the cere¬ 
mony to end before hurrying him and his brother, the sacred trumpeter, out 
of the temple and indecently assaulting them both+ When they protested 
at this dastardly crime he had their legs broken. 

4^. What msty tdeks he used to play on women, even those of high 
rank, is clearly seen in the case of Mallonia whom he summoned to his bed. 
She showed such an invincible repugnance to complying with his aged lusts 
that he set infnmieir on her track and during her very trial continued to 
shout: -Are you sorry?* Finally she left the court and went home; there 
she stabbed herself to death after a violent rimde against ^that filthy- 
mouthed, hair)', stinking old beast^ So a joke at his expemse, slipped into 
the next AtcHin feice, won a loud laugh and went the rounds at once; 

The old goat goes 
For the does 
With his tongue. 
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46, Tiberius was close-Esicd 10 the point of misCirlLness, never pay^ing 
his staff a salary when on a fordgo oiissloiip hut irtcrely prosHding their 
keep. On the sole occasion that he behaved liberally to ^ese friends of 
hiSp Augustus bore the expense. Tiberius then arranged them in three eate^ 
gqrics according to their rank; the first were given 6,000 goM pieces* the 
second 4^000 and the third, whom he described not as Triends* but as 
Tavourites'j 1,000. 

47, No magnLficcat public works marked his reigti: his only two undcr- 
takings, the erection of AugXistus’s Temple and the restoration of Pomr 
pey^s Thcatrep stiU cematned uncompleted at the end of all those years^ 
He hardly ever attended public shows given by others, because he gave 
noDc himself and did not want to be asked for any especially after the 
crowd forced him, on one of his rate visits to the th^tre, to buy the free¬ 
dom of a Elave-comedian named Actius. Though relieving the financial 
distress of a few senators at his accessioUphe avoided having to rqjcat 
this generous act by announcing that, in future, imperial assistance would 
be restricted to such persons as could prove to the sadfifaction of the Senate 
that they were not responsible for their financial embarrassment. Shame 
and pride then prevented rnany impoverished senators from making an 
application i among these Hortalus, grandson of the orator Quintus Mor- 
tensjus, whose income was very moderatie indeed but whom Augustuses 
impassioned pleas had encouraged to beget four childien* 

48, Tiberius showed large-scale generosity do more than twice. On the 
first occasion he offered a public loan of a million gold pieces, free of in¬ 
terest, foe tliree years, because a decree which he had perEuaded the Senate 
to pass - ordering all money-lenders to invest two-thirds of their capital 
in agricultural land, provided that their debtors at once disbursed in cash 
two-thirds of what they owed - foiled to relieve the acute economic crisis. 
On the second occasion/ he paid for the rebuilding of certain blocks of 
houses on the Caelian Hill which had been destroyed in a fire. This, tao, 
was an emergency measure during bad tinves^ yet he made such a parade 
of his open-handedness as to rename the whole hUl Tbe Augustan . After 
doubling the legacies bequeathed by Augustus to the army, Tiberius never 
gave them anything beyond their pay ; except for the ten gold pieces a head 
which tbe Praetorian Guard won for not joining Sejanas*s revolt, and a small 
sum awarded the troops irii S]i^t is for their refusal to set consecrated statues 
of Sejanus among thek regimental standards^ He granted few veterans their 
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discharge, reckoning that, if they died while stil] wi th the Colours, he would 
be spued the estpense of the custoimry discharge bounty. The onlv- free 
money giant any province got from him was when an earthquake ctestTnyed 
some cities in Asia Minor. 

49. As the years went by, this stinginess turned to rapacits'. It is notor¬ 
ious that he forced the wealthy Gnaeus Lentulus Augur to name him as 
his sole heir, and then to comnnt suicide, by playing on his ncrv’ous appre¬ 
hensions; and that he gratified Quirinius,’ a rich and childless ea-Consul, 
by crccuting the noble Aemilia Lepida - she u'as Qutrinius’s divorced wile 
and he accused her of an attempt to poison him twenty years previously! 
Tiberius also confiscated the property of leading Spanish. Gallic. Syrian, 
and Greek provtndak on trivial and absurd charges, such as keeping too 
much of their wealth in ready cash - as if they wete hoarding it for revol¬ 
utionary pu^osesl He made many states and individuals forfeit dieir anc¬ 
ient immunities and mineral rightB, and the privilege of coUecting 
As for Vonoocs, King of Parthia, whom his subjects had dethroned but 
who, under the impression that he was confiding hiraseif to Roman pio- 
tectfon, escaped to Antioch with a huge treasure: Tiberius trcachecouslv 
robbfd and kiUc^d him. 

JO+ Tibenus^s fiiac hostile action against his own family was when his 
brother Drusus wrote to him privately suggesting that they should, jointly 
persuade Augustus to restore the Republican constitudon; Tiberius placed 
*** Augustus s hands. After coming to power he showed so little 
pity for his exiled wife Julia that he did not have the decency to confirm 
Augustus s decree which merdy forbade her to set foot outside the town 
hut restricted her to a single house where visitors were for¬ 
bidden. He even deprived her of the annual sums hitherto paid her by 
Augustus, as both hi* daughter and his daughter-b-kw, on the ptctcA 
that no mention of these had appeared b his wilJ and that consequently, 
under common law, she was no longer entitled to draw them. Tiberius then 
comphuned tliat his mother Livia vexed him by wanting to he co-ruler of 
the Empire; which was why he avoided frequent meetings or long private 
talks with h«. Although he did occasionally need and follow Uvia’s ad¬ 
vice, he disliked people to think of him as giving it serious consideration. 
A senatorial decree adding 'Son of Uvia’ as weU as ‘Son of Augustus’ to 
his hnnorifics so deeply oficoded him that he vetoed proposals to confer 

* The of Latr U. *; he ordered the Jewish mjwus in 7 *,n., while Cor- 
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'Mother of the Country^ or Any simUArly high-soimding title on her. WTiat 
is morCjhc often warned Li via to icmcinbcr tint she was a woman and must 
not interfete in affairs of state. He became especially insistent on this point 
when a fire broke out near the Temple of Vesta and news reached him that 
Ltvia was directing the civilian and niilitaiy fiie-iightcrs in person, as 
though Augustus were still alive* and urging them to redouble their efforts^ 

ji, jVfterwBxds Tibedus quarrelled openly with bis mother. The story 
goes that she repeatedly urg^ him to enrol in the jurors* list the name of 
a man who had been granted a dtixensbip- Tiberius agreed to do so on one 
condition — that the entry should be marked Torced upon the Emperor by 
his mother*. Xivia lost her temper and produced from a strong-box some 
of Augustus’^s old letters to her commenting on Tiberius*! sour and stubborn 
character. Annoyance with her for hoarding these dneuments so long, and 
then spitefully confifonting him with them* is said lo have been his main 
reason for retirement to Capri. At all events he visited her exactly once in 
the last three years of her lift, and only for an hour or two at that^ and when 
she presently fell sick, made no effort to repeat the visit. Livia then died, and 
he spoke of attending her funeral, but did not come. After several days her 
corpse grew SO corrupt and noisome that he sent to have it buried; but 
vetoed her deification on the preteset that she had herself forbidden this. 
He aho annulled her will, and began taking his revenge On all her friends 
and confidants — even those whom* as she died, she had appointed to take 
charge of her funeral rites - and so ^ as to condemn one of them, a 
knight, to the treadmiU^ 

p. Tibedus had no patemal feelings either for his son Drusus, w^hose 
vicious and dissolute habits offended him, or for his nephew and adopted 
son Germanicus. ’^hen Dmsus died Tihedns appealed to be perfectly un¬ 
concerned, and went back to his usual business almost as soon as the funeral 
ended, cutting short the period of official moumijig; Ln fact, when a Trojan 
delegation arrived with condolences, a month or two kter, Tiberius grinned, 
having apparently got over his loss, and replied: ^May I condole w 4 th you, 
in return, on the death of your eminent fetlow^dtizcn Hector?' Also* he 
described Gcnnanicus’s glorious victories as wholly inefiTcctivc, and far 
more than the country could afford; so litde aflcction did he feel for him! 
He actually scut the Senate a letter of complaint when G ennanicua hurried 
lo Alcsandria and iheie relieved a sudden disastrous famine, saying that 
he had not been consulted about this invasion of his own private domain. 
It is even believed that he arranged for Gnacus Piso, the Governoc of Syria. 
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lo poiaon Germanjcus; and that Piso, when tried on this charge, would have 
produced his instruedans had they nor bem taken from him when he con¬ 
fronted Tiberius with them. Piso was then executed; which is why ‘Give 
us back Gcnnanicusl' was written on the wslJs throughout Rome and 
shouted ail night. Tibedus later strengthened popular suspicion by his cruel 
treatment of Germanicusa wife Agrippina and her children. 

5 j. When Agrippina said more than was wise about her husband's death, 
Tiberius took her by the hand, quoting the Greek line; 

And if you arc not queen, my dear, have I then done you wrong 

and this was the last question that he ever condescended to ask her. Indeed, 
since she s^ed scared of tasting an apple which he handed her at dinner^ 
the invitation to his table was never icprated; he said that she had charged 
him with attempted poisoning.Yct the whole scene had been catefuUy stage- 
managed: he would offer the apple as a test of her feelings for him, and she 
would suspect that it carried sudden death, and refuse it At last he falsely 
accused her of planning to take sanctuary beside the image of her grand- 
&ther Augustus, or with the army abroad; and exiled her to the prison island 
of Pandataria. In punishment for her violent protests he ordered a centuri on 
to give her a go^ flogging; in the course of which she bst an eye. Then 
she decided to starve herself to death and, though he had her jaws prized 
open for fordbb feeding, succeeded. So he wickedly slandered her mecnoiy, 
persuading the Senate to decree her birthday a day of ill omen, and boasting 
of hls demcncy in not having her strangled and thrown out on the S^ts of 
Mourning. He even allowed a billto be passcdcongratulatinghim on this pious 
attitude and voting a golden comrnetnorative gift to Capitoline Juppiter, 
H- By Germanicus, Tiberius had three adoptive grandsons; and a true 
grandson by Dmsus. Of these he recommended Nero and Dnisus, the eldest 
of Germanicus's sons - the TOungest being Gaiua, nicknamed Caligula - 
to the Senate; and cclcbrarcd their coming-of-age ceremonies by giving 
the commons largesse. But when he found that, ai ihc New Year celebra¬ 
tions, prayers foe their safety were being added to his own. he asked the 
Senate to decide whether this was a proper procedure; suggesting that such 
honours should be confeired only on men who had serv’cd their country 
long and mentotiously. After this he made no secret of his dislike for the 
young pair and arranged that aU sorts of ial« charges should be brought 
against them; then cleverly contrived that whenever thev expressed their 
natural indignation at his schemes a witness would always be standing by. 
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Thh gave him grounds for writing the Senaic so harsh a IcEicr of compLiint 
that both were declared public enemies and starved to death — Nero on the 
island of Pontia* Dnisus in a Palace cellar. It Is believed that Nefo was forced 
to commit suidde when an executioner^ anjioundng that he had come with 
the Senate's warrant, Elispky^ed the noose for hanging him and the hooks 
for dragging his corpse to the Tiber. As for Dnisus^ his hunger was such 
that he tried to eat the flock from his fnatcress; and their bodies were chopped 
in so many pieces that Goius Caligula later found great difficult)^ in collect¬ 
ing them for burial.* 

j j. Tiberius had asked the Senate to choose him a Council of Foreign 
Aifairs, consisting of twenty men — In addition to certain old friends and 
members of his military staJf — only tw^o or three of whom died natural 
deaths. All the rest he killed, one way or another; including Aelius Sejanus, 
who dragged several of his colleagues to ruin wdth him. Tiberius felt no 
adectloa fbr Sejanus^ but had given him plenary powers as bdng effldent 
and cunning enough to do nrhat w'as required of him—namely^ to make away 
with Germanicus's children and ensure that Tiberius's true grandson and 
namesake should became the next Emperor. 

He acted no less cruelly towards his Greek ^vourites. One day he 
asked a man named Zeno, who had been discaursiag in a rather aifected 
stylei damned dialect may that be?' Tt is Doric,' replied Zeno. Ti¬ 

berius mistook this for a taunting reference to his exile at Rhodes, where 
Doric is spoken; and banished Zeno to the Aegean island of CLnaria, home 
of the artichoke. At the dinner table he nsed to pose questions arising from 
his daily study. Selcucus, a professor of literature, had been hnding out 
frorn the Imperial sen^ants w'hat books he was reading, and came prepared 
with all the right answers; hearing of this, Tiberius dismissed him from 
the company, and bier forced him to commit suidde. 

57. Some signs of Tibedus^s savage and dour character could be distin¬ 
guished even in his boyhood. Theodorus the Gadarcne, who taught him 
rhcioricj seems to have been the first to do so, since, on having occasion to 
reprove Tiberius^ he would r^lj him 'mudp kneaded with blood T But after 
he became Emperor, w^hilc he was ariB gaining popular &Tour by a pretence 
of moderation, there could he no doubt that Theodorus had been right. 
Once* fls a funeral procession was passing, a humorist hailed the corpse 
and asked him to tell Augustus’s ghost that his bequests to the commons 
bad not yet been duly paid* Tiberius ordered the man to be arrested and 

* Caligula T5« 
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brought before him. ‘I will give you your due at once*' he said, and ordered 
his execution with: *Why not go to my father yourself and tell him the 
truth about those legacies Soon afterw'ards a Roman knight named 
Pompey appeared in the Senate to lodge a strong protest against some 
action of Tiberius^s. Tiberius threatened Imprisonment^ shouting; ^You^rt 
Pompey* aren^t you? ]'ll make a Pompeian of you unless you hold your 
tongue r - a reference to the dijsmal fate ofPompey thcGteat^s supporters 
at the hands of the viciodous Caesareans. 

58+ About this time a praetor asked Tibedus -whether, in his opinion* 
courts should be convened to tf>^ cases of Je^ majcsi^ Tiberius replied that 
the hw must be enforced; and enforce it he did, most savagely^ too. One 
man was accused of decapitating an image of Augustus with a view to 
substituting another h«d; his case was tried before the Senate and, find¬ 
ing a conflici of evidence, Tibedus had the wiintssc? examined under tor¬ 
ture. The offender was sentenced to death, which provided a precedent for 
far-fetched accusations; people could now he executed for beating a slave, 
or changing their own clothes* close to an image of Augustus* or foe cartving 
a ring or coin, bearing Augustuses head, into a privy or a brothd; or for 
critidng anything Augustus had ever said or donei The climax came when 
a man died merely for letting an honour be voted him by his native tow*n 
council on the same day that honours had once been voted to AugusmSi 
59. Tiberius did so many other wicked d«ds under the pretest of re¬ 
forming public morals — but in rcahty to grati^ his lust for seeing people 
suffer — that many satires were written against the evils of the day, jnddent- 
ally capressing gloomy fears about the future- such as the followings 

You cruel monster I TU be damned, I will, 

If even your own mother loves you stilL 

« 

You ate no knight — Caesar^s adopted son 

May own no cash to qtialify as one; 

And banishment in Rhodes cancelled your right 

To he a citizen — far less a knight. 

* 

Saturn^s golden age has parsed. 

Satum^s age could never last; 

Now while Caesar holds the stage 

This must be an iron age. 
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He h flot thtfsty for neat wine 
As he was thirsty tben^ 

Bui warms him up a tastier cup — 

The blood of muidcred men. 
a 

Here is a men of Romcj sumamed 
Sulla the Fortunate - to your mlsfoitunc; 

Here is a Marius come back at last 
To capture Rome; here is an Anrony 
Uncivilly provoking dvil strife. 

His hands thrice dyed in costly Roman blood. 

Confers; "Rome is no more!^ All who tetum 
To reign, fi?otn banishment, reign bloodily. 

At first Tiberius dismissed these verses as the work of bilious maltodt- 
ents who were impatient with his reforms and did not really mean what 
they said. He would remark: "Let them hate jne, so long as they feat mel* 
But, as time went on, ids conduct justified ever^- line they had written- 

6 0. A few days after he came to Cipri a fisherman suddenly intruded 
on his solitude by preseadng him with an enormous mullet, which he had 
lugged up the iracldess cliffs at the rear of the island. Tiberius was so scared 
that he ordered his guards to rub the fishemmn^s face with the mullet. The 
scales skinned it raw^ and the poor fellow shouted in his agony: 'Thank 
Heaven^ i did not bring Caesar that huge crab I also caught!" Tiberius sent 
for the crab and had it used In the same way. 

A guardsman Once stole a peacock from the Imperial aviary and was sent¬ 
enced CO death i On another occasion, during a country jaunt, the hearers 
of Tiberius's litter were held up by a bramble thicket; he bad the Guards^ 
centurion^ whose task it was to choose the right path, stretched on the 
ground and flogged until he nearly died. 

6 1. Soon Tiberius broke out in every sort of cruelty and never lacked for 
victims; these wck, fitstp his mothcr^s fdends and less IntimaTie ac<^uaintan- 
CCS; then those of Agrippina, Nero and Drusus; finally, those of Sejanus- 
With S^anus out of the way his savagetics increased; which proved that 
Sejanus bad not, as some thought, beoi inciting him to commit them, but 
merely pcoviding the opportunities that he demanded. Nevertheless, In 
Tiberius’s dryv brief autobiography wc find him daring to assert that Se¬ 
janus had been killed for persecuting Nero and Dmsusr the fact being that 
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he had himsdf put Nero to doth whcai Sejanus wm already an object of 
suspicion, and Drusus after he had fallen from power, A detailed list of Ti- 
baius's barbarities would take a long time to compile; I shall comeut m\^df 
with a few samples. Not a day, how’cver holy, passed without an execution; 
he even desKiatcd New \ car s Day, htany of hts men victims were accused 
and punished with their children ~ some actually by their children - and 
the relatives forbidden to go into mourning. Special awards were voted to 
the informers who had denounced them and, in certain circumstances, to the 
witnesses too. An informer’s word was always believed. Every crime be¬ 
came a capital one, even the utterance of a few careless words. A poet 
found himself accused of slander—he had written a tragedy which prcsenied 
King Agamemnon in a had light - and a historian Ijad ^de the mistake 
of describing Caesar’s aasaasins, Bmtus and Cassius, as ‘the ksi of the Ro¬ 
mans’. Both these authois weic executed without delay, and their works - 
though once publicly read befote Augustus, and accorded general praise - 
were called in and destroyed. TiE>eiius denied those who escaped with a 
puson sentence not only the solace of reading books, but the privilege of 
talking to their fcllow-ptisoncrs. Some of the accused, on being warned to 
appeu in court, felt sure that the verdict would be ’guilty’ and, to avoid the 
humiliation of a trial, staved at home and severed an arten'; yet Tiberius’s 
men bandaged their wounds and hurried them, half-dead, to prison. Others 
obeyed their summons and then drank poison in full view of the Senate. 
The bodies of all executed persons were flung on the Stairs oP Mourning, 
and dragged to the Tibet with books — as many as twenty a day, induding 
women and children. Tradition forbade the sttangliRg of virgins; so, when 
little girls had been condemned to die in this way, the ciccutiDner'began 
by viobting them. Tiberius used to punish with Ufe those who wished to 
die. He regarded death as a comparatively light affiction, and on hearing 
that a man named Otmalus had forestalled hU execution by suicide, ex¬ 
claimed: Carnalus has got away ]’ Once, during a gaol inspection, a prisoner 
begged to ^ put out of his misery; Tiberius replied: ‘No; we are not yet 
friends again.’ .^a ex-consul has recorded in his memoirs that he attended 
a banquet at which Tiberius w« suddenly asked by a loud-voiced dwarf, 
standing among a group of jesters near the table: ‘What of Paconios? Whv 
is he alive after being charged with lese majeste?’ Tiberius told him to 
hold his saucy tongue; but a few days later requested the Senate to make a 
quick decision about Paconius’s execution. 

6 i. On eventually discovering that Dnisus had after all died, not as a 
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result his debauched habits, but fiom poison administered by his wife 
Liviila in partnership with Sejanus^ Tiberius grew enragftj and redoubled 
his cruelties urttU nobody was safe from torture and death. He spent whole 
days investigating the Dmsus aliair. which obsessed him to such a degree 
that when a man whose guest be had been at Rhodes arrived m response 
to his ow*fi friertdly invitatiofij he mistook Mm for an imporiaiit witness in 
the case imd had him put to the torture at once+ When the truth came out he 
actually executed the man to avoid publicking the scandal. 

In Capii they still show the place at the cliff top where Tibedus used to 
watch his victims bemg thrown into the sea after prolonged and exquisite 
tortures. A part)' of marines were stationed bcloWj and when the bodies 
came huttUng down thev w'hacked at them with oars and boat-hooks^ to 
rnake sure that they T*rere completely dead. An ingenious torture of Ti- 
benus^s devising was to trick men into drinking huge draughts of wine, 
and then suddenly to knot a cord tightly around their genitals, which not 
only cut inlo the desh but prevented them from urinating. Even more 
people would have died, it is thought^, had ThiasylJus the astroJogcr not 
cleverly persuaded him to postpone his designs by an assurance that he still 
had many years of life in hand. These victims wodd have included Ger- 
manicus'^s sole surviving soOj Gaius CaliguUp and his own grandson Ti¬ 
berius, whom be baled as having been born from adultery. The stori' is 
credible^ because he soinctimcs used to emvy Priam for having outlived his 
entire family. 

6|. Much evidence is extant, not only of the hatred that Tiberius earned 
but of the stale of terror in which he himself lived, and the insulis heaped 
upon him. He forbade anyone to consult soothsayers, t^cept openly and 
with witnesses pieseni; and even attempted to suppress aU oracles in the 
neighbourhood of Rome — bm desisted for feat of the miraculous power 
shown by the sacred Lots, which he brought to Rome in a sealed chest from 
the Temple of Fortune at Palestrina. They vanUhed and did not become vis¬ 
ible again until returned to the same temple- 

Tiberius hod assigned provinces to certain ex-consuls whomhedistniSted; 
but, not daring lo reloK his sun'ciUance, detained them in Rome for 
Several years until their successors had been appointed t ftfcanwMIe, dicy 
relayed his frequent instructions to their licuienants and agents in the prov¬ 
inces which they oKctally governed, yet were unable to visit. 

64. After exiling Agrippina and her two sons he always moved them 
from one pbcc of confinement 10 another in closed litters, with their wrists 
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and ankles f^cicd and a militon' escort to prevent all pereons met on the 
road from even stopping to watch the UtteT go by, let alone glance inside. 

(Sj. Becoming aware that Sejanus’s birthdav WTis being pubLclv celebrated 
imd that gnldcti statues had been raised to him cvervwheK, as a pre¬ 
lim^' step to his usurpation of the thtonc. Tiberius'found some dif* 
ficulty in gemng rid of his tool and did so at last by suhtetfiige tather than 
b> the VKteix of imperial authority. First of all, to detach Sejanus from his 
own immediate entourage, while pretending to honour him, Tiberius 
appointed him his colleague in a fifth consulship,* which he assumed solely 
for this purpose ten years after the fourth; but did not visit Rome for his 
inauguration. Next, he made Sejanus believe that he would soon tnanv into 
the imperial family and he awarded tribunicial power; and then, taking him 
off his guard, wni a shamefully abject message to the Senate begging, 
among other things, to he fetched into their presence under military escort 
by one of the two subsidiary Consub - he complained that he was a poor, 
lonely old mao whom Sejanus was plotting to assassinate. But he had taken 
precautions against the revolt which he feared might yet break out, by 
ordering that his grandson Drusus, who was still alive, should be i rl ras r tj 
nc^sary fiom his prison at Rome and appointed commander-in.chicf. 
He thought, indeed, of taki ng refuge at the headquarters of some provincial 
^y and had a naval flotUIa standing by to carry him off the island; where 
he watted on a cliff top for the distant bonfire signals (announcing all pos¬ 
sible eventualities), Which he had ordered to he sent In case his couriers 
^ delayed. Even when Sejanus's conspiracy had been suffocated Ti- 
Iserius did not show the least sign of increased confidence, hut remained 
jh me so-callcd Villa lo foe the neat nidc tuoiilhs. 

fid. His imcasiness of mind was aggraveted by a perpetual stream of 
reproaches from all sides; and every one of his condemned victims either 
c^cd him to his face or arranged for a defamatory- notice to be posted in 
theatre seats occupied by senators. His attitude to these reproaches var- 
led markedly; samettmes shame made hint want nobody to hear about the 
incident, sometimes he laughed and deliberately publicized it He even had 
a scathing letter from Amhanus, King of Parthia, in which he was accused 
of muidcnng his immediate fiimily, with other innocent persons, and of 
disgustingly obscene practices; and recommended to satisfy the intense and 
pardonabJc longings of his people, who loathed him, by committing 
suicide as soon as oOEivenicnt. 

* 5 1 Asti. 
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67, At last* growing thoroughly disgusted with hunsclfp he as good as 
confessed his misery. A letter to the Senate began in this strain: "My lords, if 
I know w^hat to tell you, or how to teU It* or what to leave altogether un* 
told for the present, may all the gods and goddesses in Heaven bring me to 
an even worse damnation than 1 now daily suifer V According to one body 
of opinion he had foreseen that he would, in rime, yield to his vices and 
earn uJiiversaJ hatred or dislike; which made him rc^se, point-blank, the 
title father of His Couotn'" offered by the Seoate, and also forbid them to 
swear an oath approving in advance and rcttospcct of whatever he said or 
did - for fear that his shame would be intensified when he turned out to be 
unworthy of such honours. This conclusion may* in £aci^ be deduced from 
his formal reply to the two proposals; 

So long as my wits do not fail me* you can count on the consistency of my 
behaviour- but 1 should not like you to set the precedent of binding your- 
sclv^es to approve a man^s every action; for what if something happened 
to alter that man^s character?" 

And again: 

If you ever foci anv doubts about my characicx or my sincere regard for 
you - but may 1 die before that happens 1 -the title^Taiher of His Country'^ 
will not recjompcnSC me for the loss of your regard^ and you will be ashamed 
cither of hav-ing given me the citfe without suffi.cient deliberation j or of 
having shown disloyalty by changing your opinion of me, 

68* Tiberius was strongly and heavily built, and above average hdghL 
His shoulders and chest w^cre broad, and his body perfoedy proportiofied 
from top to toe. His left hand was more agile than the right, and so strong 
that he could poke a finger through a sound, newly-plucked apple or into 
the skull of a boy or young man. He had a handsome, ffosh-compl^oued 
hcc, though subject to occasional rashes of pimples. The fetting his back 
hair grow down over the nape seems to have been a family habit of the 
Oaudians. Tiberius's eyes vrcrc remarkably large and possessed the un¬ 
usual power of seeing in the dark, when he first opened them after sleep; 
but this phenomenon disappeared after a minute or two. His gait v?as a 
srilf stride, with the neck poked forward, and if ever he broke his us 
stern silence to address those w*alkiDg with him, he spoke with great de- 
hbemtion and cltH^uent movements of the hngers. Augustus disliked ^ese 
mannerisms and put them down to pride, but frequently assured both ^e 
Senate and the commons ritat they were physical, not moral, defects. Ti- 
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l«niis enjoy^ «ccUent health aJniostto Ehecniiof his reign, although after 
the age of thirtyjw; nev« called in a doctor orasked one tosendhitn medidne. 

go<is w other religious feelings, 
13 Mtrology having persuaded him that the world was wholly 

ruled by fare. Yet thunder had a most frightening effect on Tiberius; when- 
CTM the sky wore an ugly look he would put on a laurel wreath which he 
supposed, would make him lightning-proof. 

70. Tiberius u-as deeply devoted to Greek and Latin literature and, while 
still a young man, modelled his Latin otaiorieal stj-le on that of old Messala 
Lors'inus; but rmned it with so many affectations and pedantries that his 
extempore speeches were considered far better than the prepared ones, He 
a. 0 wrote an hitgj/ lut ibe Dtath af JulJtu Cnesar and Greek verses in the 
matmer of his favourites Euphorion, Rhianus, and Parthenius, whose busts 
he placed in the public libnmes among those of the classics ^thus prompting 
sevend scholar to publish rival commentaries on these poets and dedicate 
them to him, How-ever, he had a particular bent for mythology and carried 
his^^ries in it to such a ridiculous point that he would tet professors 
^ - whose society, as 1 have already mentioned, he cult- 

f ^ others - by asking them questions like: ‘VtTia was He- 

mother? -What name did Achilles Jume when he disg^^ him- 
!i i' a girl at the court of King Lycomedes?’ -’TSliat song did the Sirens 
ng, ui^e^ore, on his first entrance into the Senate after the death of 
Augustus he showed equal respect for the gods and for his adoptive father’s 

“rr® -go by King Minos of Crete 

in^hh he used wine and incense 

in his ^rifice. but dispensed with the customary flautists. 

stJi Greek flueutly, but there were occasions when he 

House ^pologired to the 

naXl / ■ csplaiuing that he could find no 

native equivalent. And he objected to the Greek word 'emblems* - mcan- 

^ a onc^ord^tin equivalent could not be found, he said, a periphrasis 

who had been asked, m Greek, to give evidence on oath, must answer either 
m Latin dr not at all. 

T'^ Tiberius's retirement from Rome he 

ody ^ce attempted to return. On the first occasion be sailed up the Tiber 
trireme as far as the pleasure grounds near JuJius Caesar's artificial iakc. 
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having pHSSCftJ rroops along both banks to order away anyone who came 
horn the Gty co meet him j but^ after a disiant view of the Oty waUs, sailed 
back, it is not known why. On the second occasion he rode up the Appian 
Way as far as the seventh milestone^ but then reticated because of a frighten¬ 
ing portents This was the death of a pet snake which he used to feed with 
his own kands. When about to do so as usual he found it half eaten by a 
swarm of ants; and a soothsayer warned him: ^Beware the power of the 
mob." He humed back to Campania, fell iM at Astura, yet felt strong enough 
tq continue with his journey^ AtOrceii he disguised his ill-bealih by attend¬ 
ing the garrison Games, and even ihiew javelins from his President's bos 
at a wild boar kt loose in the arena. He twisted the muscles of bis side by 
this effort, and then aggravated his condirion by sitting in a draught while 
overheated. Nevecthdess, he resolutely went on to Misenutn without any 
change in daily routine, condnuiug to enjoy banquets and other divertions — 
partly because he now never practised sclftdcnkh partly because he wanted 
nobody to realize how ih he was. Indeed, when the physidan Charicics, on 
leaving the dining table, kissed hb hand in farew^eU, Tiberius suspected a 
covert attempt to feel his pulse and begged Chariclcs to sit down again. 
Then he kept the party going until very late, and when it ended, followed 
his nightly habit of standing in the middle of the banqueting hall, wdth a 
lictor beside him, for a personal good-night to each of the departing guests. 

7 j. Meanwhile he read in the Pre^t^Jitsgs 0/ Staa/e a paragraph to the 
effect that some persons whom he had sent foe trial merely as ‘'nanrted by 
an infomier" had been discharged without a hearing. ‘This is contempt I" he 
shouted furiously, and decided to make the best of his way back to Gpri, 
the only place where be belt safe when issuing a stern order. But bad weather 
and increasing sickness delayed his voyage; and he died soon afterwards in a 
country house which had once belonged to LucuUus, He was then seventy- 
seven years old and had edgued for nearly tw'cnty-threc ycara. It was 16 
March, and the Consuls of the year were Gnacus Acerronius Frooilus and 
Gaius Pontius Nigrinu®. 

Some believe that he had been given a slow, wasung poison by Gaius 
Qdigula; others that, when convalescent after fever* he demanded food but 
was refused it. According to one account* he fainted and on regaining con¬ 
sciousness asked for the seal-ring which had meanwhile been removed from 
his left hand. Seneca writes that Tiberius, realizing how' near his end was* 
removed the ring himself* as Lf as a present for sonwone; hut then clung 10 
it awhile before replacing it on his hnger; that he afterwards lay quiet for 
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some little time with the fist clenched, until summoning his sen'ants; and 
that, when no one answered, he got out of bed, cxsllapsed. and died. 

74, On his last birthday Tiberius dreamed that the cnormoiu, beautiful 
statue of >\poUo w’hich he had brought from Tenwnos, a suburb of Syra¬ 
cuse, to erect in the library of Augustus's Tetriiple, came in to announce: 
‘Tiberius will never dedicate me!’ A few days before his death the Capri 
lighthouse was wrecked by an earthquake. At htisenum the dead embers of 
the fire which had been put into a braEier to warm bis dining room sud- 
dcoJy blajsed up again, early in the evening, and continued to glow iintil 
late that night. 

7 J‘ The first news of his death caused such joy at Rome that people 
ran about yelling: To the Tibet vkh Tiberius I' and other* offered prayers 
to Mother Eanh and the Infernal Gods to give him no home below escept 
among the damned. There ware also loud threats to drag his body off with 
a hook and fUng it on the Stairs of Mourning; for popular resentment against 
his savage behaviour was now increased by a fresh outrage. It so happened 
that the Senate had decreed a ten days' stay of execution in the case of all 
persons sentenced to death, and Tiberius died the very day on which the 
{teriod of grace expired for some of them. The uafortunate creaiu res threw 
themselves on the mercy of the public but. since GaUgula had not yet step¬ 
ped into Tiberius’s shoes, no court of appeal existed; and the gaolers, afraid 
of acting illegally, earned out the sentence of strangling them and throwing 
their bodies on the Stairs of Mourning. Thus the hatred of Tiberius grew 
hotter than ever - his cruelty, it was said, continued even after his death - 
and when the funeral procession left Misenum,tlie cry went up: 'Take him 
to the amphitheatre at Atella! Give him only a half-butning.' (For Atella 
was the home of popular farces, and half-burning in an amphitheatre would 
have been a farcical ignominy.) However, the soldicre carried the corpse 
on to Rome, where it was cremated writh due ceremony. 

76. Two ycats before his death Tiberius had drawn a wiU in his own 
handwriting; an Identical copy was also found in the handwriting of a freed- 
man. Both these documents had bren signed and scaled by witnesses of the 
very lowest class. In them. Gal us son of Geimanicus and Tiberius son of Dm- 
sus were named as Tiberius’s oo-hdrs; and if either should die, the survivor 
was to be the sole heir. Tiberius left legacies to several other petsons, 
including the Vestals; with a bounty for every serving soldier in the army 
and every member of the Roman commons. Separate bequests to the Citv 
wcrcs addtd. 
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Cekuakicus-j (fttho: of the Gaius Caesir who is known to history ^ Cal- 
Igulst, the son of Dnisus and Antonia the Younger w^as et^entually adopted 
by Tiberius, his paternal uncle. After serving as tjuacstor for &vc years, while 
still legally under age, he beounc Consul, without bolding the usual inier- 
mediate ofifices, and at Augustuses death the Senate appointed him to 
command the forces iiiGermany,Though the legions there were unanirnous- 
ly opposed to Tiberius's succession and would have acekirned German- 
icus Emperor, he showed a remarkable example of €lkl respect and per¬ 
sonal integrity by diverting their attentiOQ from this project; he took the 
oBensive in Germany, and won a triumph- As Consul-elect for the second 
ttme he was hurried to the East, where the military situation had grown 
critical, before being able to take ofBce^ There he defeated the King of Ar¬ 
menia, and reduced Cappdocia to provincial status, but succumbed to a 
protracted illness at Antioch, being only thiny-four years old when he 
died. Because of the dark stains which covered his body,and the foam on his 
lips, poison was suspected j signiiicandy, also, they found the heart intact 
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among the allies after eretiation — a heart steeped in poison i$ supposedly 
proof against fire. ^ 

j. If we may accept the common verdict, Tlhcrius craftily arranged Ger- 
marncus’s death with the advice and assistance of Gnaeus Piso.* Pjso had 
been appointed to govern Syria and there, deciding that he must mahe an 
enray either of Gcrnmnicus or of Tiberius, took evm oppominitv to pr^ 
voke Gco^cus, even when on his sickbed, by the meanest acts and 
speeches; behaviour for which the Senate condemned him to death on his 
return to Rome, after he had narrowly escaped a popular Irnching 

i, Gcmiimicus is everywhere described as having been’ of outstanding 
physical and moral cxcellenoe. He was handsome, courageous, a pst-master 

j ^ conspicuously kind-hearted, and 

gifted with the ability of winning univctsal respect and aftecdon. Only his 
legs were somewhat undeveloped, but he strengthened them by assiduous 
exercise on horseback after meals. He often fought and killed an cnemv in 
hand-to-hand Combat; and did not cease to plead causes in the I,aw Courts 
even when he had gained a triumph. Some of his Greek comedies arc ei- 
tan^ b^des o^er literary works. At home or abroad he always behaved 
ni<^c^y, would dispense with lirtors when visiting any free or allied town 
Md offered sacrifices at whatever tombs of &mous men he came across! 
On deciding to bury under one mound all the scattered bones of Vitus’s 
faUm legionaries, he led the search party himself and took an active part 
m toe coIlectioR. Towards his detractors Gernianicus showed such tolerance 
and enienc^ regardless of their identity or motives, that he would not even 
break with Rso (who was cancelling his orders and plaguing his subordi- 
nat«) untd he found that spells and potions were being used against him, 
And diM he did no mote than renounce hij friendship hy uttering the tra¬ 
ditional formula, and leave testamemary instructions for his family to lake 
vengeance on Piso if anything should happen to himself. 

4- Such virtuous conduct brought Germanicus rich rewards. He was so 
deep y respected and loved by all his acquaintances that Augustus -1 need 
hardly-mention his other relatives - wondered for a bog rime whether m 
make him his sutw^r. but at last ordered Tiberius to adopt him.Gernmn- 
icus. the records show, had won such intense popular devotion that he 
was m d^gcf of being mobbtfd to death whenever he arrived at Rome or 
took his l^ve a^. fod^ u-hen he came back from Germanv after sup¬ 
pressing the native uprising, aL the Guards battalions marched out in wd- 
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come, despite <Jrdcr^ tkai only two were to do so; and tlie entire people 
of Rome — all ages atid ranks and botk sexes — docked as far as the twentieth 
milestone to meet hbti. 

Bui the most spectacnLir proof of the devotion m which Germnojcos 
had been held appeared on the day of his death and immedtaedy afterwards. 
The popubce stoned temples and upset altars; heads of Emilies threw iheir 
housebold-goda into the street and refused to acknowledge ihcIr newly- 
born children. Even the barbatiaii& who were fightbg or one another, 
ait said to have made immediate peace as though a domesde tragedy had 
afElicted the w^holc world; some pdnccs shaving their own beards, and their 
wives’ heads^, in token of profound grief- The King of Kings himself can¬ 
celled his hunting parties and banquets, which is a sign of public mourning 
in Parthia. 

6. While Rome was still stunned by the &rsr news of his illnesSj and wait¬ 
ing for further bulletins^ a rumoor that he had recovered went the rounds 
one evening after dack^ and sent people rushing to the Capitol with torches 
and sachhdal victims. So eager were they to ECgistier their vow'S diat the 
Temple gates Wert almost torti down. Tiberius was awakened be the joyful 
chant: 

All is wdl again at Rome, 

All is well again at home, 

Here^s an end to all our pain: 

Genmnkos h well again ] 

VC-Tien the news of his death hnally broke, neither edicts nor official cx- 
ptessions of sympathjr could console the commons j mounting continued 
throughout the festal days of December- The bitterness of their loss was 
aggravated by the horrors which fbUow^ed; for everyone believed, and with 
good reason, that moral respect for Germanicus had alone kept Tibenus 
from displaving the cruelty of his wicked heart. 

7, GennajoicLiS married Agrippina^ daughter of Marcus Ageippa and 
Julia, who bore him nine cbildren* Two died in infanc^v and a thirds an 
extremely likeable boy, during early childhood Livia dedicated a statue of 
him, dressed as a cupid, to Gapitoline Venus; Augustus kept a replica in his 
bedroom and used to kiss it fondly whenever he entered. The other chPdren 
“ three gids, Agrippinap Drusdla, and LiviUa, bom in successive )'eais; 
and three boys* Nero, Dnisus* and Gains, afterwards Caligula Caesar - 
survived their father; but Tiberius later hrotight charges against Ncto 
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and Drmus, whom he persuaded the Senate to execute as public enemies.' 

B. ^us Caligula w« born on j t August n a,o.. during the consulship 
shared by his fiithet with Gaius Fonteius Capito. His birthplace is disputed. 
Aecon^g to Gnaeus Lcntulus Gaetulkus, he was bora at Tivoli j but, 
according to Pliny the YoungM, near Treves, in the village of Atnhitarviunv 
just above the junctioo of the Moselle and the Rhine. Pliny supports his view 
by mentioning certain local altars inscribed ‘m hoxour of AGHJPftKA's 
(i.t. child-bearing), also a verse, which went the rounds at 
Caligula’s accession and suggests that he was born in the winter quartets 
of the legiom: " 

Born in a barr^ks, 

Kcarcd tn the sets of war: 

A nofak nativity 
For a Roman Emperor! 

The howler, gives his birthplace as Andum; and my researches 

convince me that this is correct. PUny shows that Gaetulicus tried to hatter 
the proud young monarch by pretending that he came &om Tivoli, a city 
sacr^ to Hercules; and that he lied with gteater confidenoe bemuse Ger- 
manjcus did have a son named Gaius Caesar born there, whose sadly pre¬ 
mature death 1 have already mentioned. Nevertheless, PUny is himself mis¬ 
taken since Augustus’s biographers agree that Germanicus’s first visit to 
Gaul took place after he had been consul, by which time Caligula was al¬ 
ready born. Moreover, the inscriptions on the altars do not prove PUny’s 
point, since Agrippina bore Germanicus two daughters in Gaul, and any 
confinement ii n pwrpenuMi^ regardless of the child’s sex -giris were then 
^ cal^ ptitrai as often as/«//«. and boys p^i// as often 3sp^\ FinaUy, 

I have found a letter which Augustus wrote a few months before he died, 
to his ^d^Jaughter Agrippina; the Gaius mcnrioncd in it must have 
been C^gula because no other child of that name was alive at the time. It 
reads: ‘Yesterday 1 made arrangements for Talailus and AsilJius to bring 
your son (^us to you on the eighteenth of May, if the gods will. I am also 
sending with him one of my slaves, a doctor who. as I have told German¬ 
icus ID a letter, n^ not be returned to me if he proves of use to you. Good¬ 
bye, my dear Agrippina I Keep well on the way back to your Germanicus I’ 
acarly, Caligula could not have been bom in a country to which he was first 
taken ftom Rome at the age of nearly two I These d^ils also weaken my 
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canfidcDC^ in that anon^'^mous verse about his birth in a barracks. So we 
are» 1 thinkp icdoced to accepting the only other authority, namely tlie 
especially since Gaius Caligula preferred Antium co any ochet cteVp 
and treated it as his native places he even pknnedi they say, to transfer the 
seat of Imperial govcmmccLt thcre^ when he wearied of Rome. 

9* He won his surname, Caligula ('BootJkin*) from an army joke^ be¬ 
cause be grew up among the troops and wore the miniature uniform of a 
private soldier, including the or half-booL An undeniable proof of 

the hold on their aETeciions which this early expericrice of aunp-life gave 
him is that when they rioted at the newT of Augustuses death and were ready 
for any madness^ the mere sight of Utile Gaius calmed them down+ As 
soon as they realized that he ivas being removed to a neighbouring city to 
protect him from their violence, they were overcome by contrition; some 
of them seized and stopped his carriage, pleading to be spared this dis- 
grace* 

10. Gaius also accompanied Germanicus to Syria. On his return he lived 
with his mother and nest, after she had been exiled, with his gMt-gcand- 
mother Livia Augusta, whose funeral oration he delivered from the Rostra 
though he had not yet come of age. He then lived with his grandmother 
Antonia until Tiberius summoned him to Capri^ at the age of nineteen. He 
assumed his manly gown and shaved his first beard as soon as he arrived 
there; hut this was a most informal occasiot?, compared with his brothers" 
coming-of-age cclchrations^ The courtiers tried every trick to force him 
into making comploiats againsi Tiberius; always^ however^ without success. 
He not only failed to show any interest in the murder of his relatives, but 
aifected an amazing indifference to bis own ill-treatment, behaving so ob¬ 
sequiously to his adoptive grandfather and to the entire household, that 
someone said of him* ven^ neatly: "Never was there a better slave* or a worse 
master V 

11. Yet even in those ebj-s Gdigula could not control his narutal brutal¬ 
ity^ He loved watching tortLirea and executions; and* disguised in wig and 
robe, abandoned himself nightly to the pleasures of feasting and scandalous 
living. Tiberius vpas ready enough to indulge a passion which Qiligula had 
for theatrical dancing and singing, on the ground that it might have a civ¬ 
ilizing influence on hini. With charactedstic shrewdness, the old Empetor 
had exactly gauged the young man^s vicious indinations, and would often 
remark that Caligula^s advent portended hia own death and rhe ruin of 
eveii'onc else, T am nursing a viper in Rome's bosom/ he once said. T am 
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educating a. Fha^thon who will mishandle Che fiery 3un'Chariot and scorch 
the whole world/ 

l i. Gdigula presently married Junia Claudillo^ daughter of the diatirh 
guished sertaior Marcus SiLuius; after which he u as first appointed Augur, 
in place of his brother Drusus, and then promoted to the Pooiilicate, in 
compliment to his dutiful behaviour and eitemplary life. This encouraged 
him in the hope of becoming Tiberlus^s successor, because Sejanus’s down¬ 
fall had reduced the Court to a shadow of its former self—and when JtuUa 
died b childbirth, he seduced J£nnia Naevia, wife of Macro, the Guards 
Cbmtnandcc; not only swearing to many her if he became Emperor, but 
putting the oath in wriring. Ennia helped him to win Macro’s support, 
which Was how he found no nouble in poisoning Tiberius^ Apparently he 
issued orders for the Imperial ring to be removed while Tiberius was stUl 
breathing, and when he would not let it go, had him smothered with a 
pillow. According to one account he throttled Tiberius with his own hands, 
and when a fte^maD cried out b protest at this wicked deed, crudfied hiui 
at once. All this may be true; some writers report that CMgula later con¬ 
fessed at least to mtended parricide. He would often boast, that is to say, 
of having carried a dagger into Tiberius’s bedroom with the virtuous inten- 
tioD of avenging his mother and brothers; but, accordbg to his ownaccount, 
found Tiberius asleep and, restrained by feelmgs of pity, threw down the 
dagger and went out. Tiberius, he said, was perfectly aware of what had . 
happened, yet never dared question him, or take any action b the matter, 

13. Caligula’s accession seemed to the Roman people - one might al¬ 
most say, to the whole world — like a dream come true. The memory of 
Getnanicus and contpassion for a family that had h«n practically wiped’out 
by successive murdeis, made most provincials and soldiers, many ofw'hom 
had known him as a child, and the entire population of Rome as well, show 
extravagant joy that he was now Emperor. When he esootted Tiberius’s 
catafalque from Misenum to Rome he was, of course, dressed in mourning, 
but a dense crowd greeted him uproariously with altars, saciifices, torches, 
and such endearments as ‘star’, 'diickco', ‘baby’, and ‘pet*. 

14. On his arrival b the City the Senate^and a mob of conunoners who 
had forced their way into the House) immediateU’ and unanimously con¬ 
ferred absolute power upon him. They set aside Tiberius’s will - which 
made his other grandson, then still a child, jobt-hetr with Caligula - and 
so splendid were the celebrations that 160,000 vtctiins were publJclv sacri¬ 
ficed during the next thtee months, or perhaps even a shorter period. 
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A daji'S Caligula visi^ the piisqa bbmis off Campaniiap add 
vows were uttered for his safe rcium - at that time no opportunitr of de- 
monstratidg a general concern for his welfare was ever disregarded* When 
he fell ill, anxious crowds besieged the Palace all nighc Some swore that 
they would £ght as gladiatois if the gods allowed him lo recover; others 
even carried placards voltmieeiing to die instead of huiL To the great love 
in W'hich he was held by his own people, foreigners added their own tribute 
of devotion- ArtabadnSj King of the Parthians^ made unsolicited overtures 
of friendship to Caligula, attended a conference with the Governor-General 
of Syria and, before returning across the river Euphrates, paid homage to 
the Roman Eagles and standards, and to the statues of the Caesars. 

15. Caligula strengthened his popuJarit^^ by every possible means. He 
delivered a funeral speech in honour of Tiberius to a vast crowd, w cepirig 
profusely all the wMe; and gas'e him a magedficent huriaLBut as soon as this 
was over he sailed for Pandatam and the Fontian Islands to fetch back the 
remains of his mother and his brother Nero; and during rough weather, 
ton, in proof of devotion. He approached the ashes with the utmost rev¬ 
erence and transferred them to the urns with his own hands. Equally 
dramatic w*fls his geatute of raising a standard on the poop of the bireme 
w hich brought the urns to Ostia, and thence up the Tiber to Rome. He had 
arranged ihar the most disiinguished knights available should carry them 
to the Mausoleum, about noon# when the streets vrere at their busiest; also 
appointing an annual day of remembrance, marked by Circus games, at 
which Agrippina^s Image w'ould be paraded in a covered cairiagc. He hon¬ 
oured his biihcr^s memory by renaitiing the month of September ^Germa- 
oicus^- and sponsored a senatorial decree which awarded his grandmother 
Antonia, at a blow* all the honours won by iivia Augusta in her entire life¬ 
time- As feUow'-Gonsul he chose his unde Claudius, who had hitherto been 
a mete knight; and adopted young Tiberius when he came of age, giving 
him the official tide of ‘Youth Leader’. 

The names of Caligula's sisters were now induded ifi the official oath 
which everyone bad to take;f and which ran: ‘.-.I will not value my life or 
that of my diildrcn less highly than 1 do the safeti- of the Emperor Gains 
and his sistersr “and in the Consular motions, as fellows: ‘Goodfortune 
attend the Emperor Gaius and his sisters!' 

A similar bid for popularity was to recall all rri les, and dismiss all crim¬ 
inal charges whatsoever that had been pending since the rime of Tiherius. 
The batches of WTitien evidence in his motber^s and brothers' cases were 
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bfGugbi to the Forum at ius orders, and burned, to set at rest the minds 
of such witnesses and irtfomiers as had testiHed against them; but first he 
swore before flcaven that he had neither read nor abstracted i single doc¬ 
ument. He also refused to examine n report supposedJv concerning his 
own safety, on the ground diat nobody could have any rason to hate him, 
and that he therefore had no time to peruse idle memoranda of this sort, 

16- Caligula drove the spintrkn perverts from the City, and could with 
difhcuJty be restrained from drowning the Iol iIc gave permission for the 
worlcs of Titus Labienus, Cicmutius Cordus, and Cassius Severus, which 
bad been banned by order of the Senate, to be routed out and republished 
= making his desire known that posterity should be in full possession of all 
historical factsj also, he revived Augustus's practice, disconrinued by Ti- 
berius, of publishing an Imperial budget; invested the magistrates with 
full authority, not requiring them to apply for his confimiatioD of sentences; 
and sctupulously seannrd the list of knights but, though publicfy dis¬ 
mounting any who had behaved in a wicked or scandalous manner, was not 
unduly severe w^ich those guilty of lesser misbehaviour — he merely omitted 
their names from tiie list wbi^ be read out Caligula’s creation of a fifth 
judicial division aided jurore to keep abteasi of their work; his reviving of 
foe electoral system was designed to restore popular control over foe mag¬ 
istracy. He honoured every one of the bequests in Tiberius’s will, though 
this hid been set aside by the Senate, and in that of his maternal grand' 
mother Julia, which Tiberius had suppressed abolished the Italian half' 
per-cent auction tax; and paid compensation to a great many people whose 
houses had been damaged by fire. Any king whom he restored to the throne 
was awarded foe taxes that had accumukicd since his deposition — Antio- 
chus of Coiimiagene, for example, got a refund of a million gold pieces 
from foe Public Treasury. To show his interest in public morahty heaward- 
cd 8,000 gold pieces to a fieedwoman who, though put to extreme tor¬ 
ture, had not revealed her patron’s guilt. These acts won him many official 
honours, among them a golden shield, carried once a year to the Capitol 
by foe Colleges ofPiiests marching in procession, and followed by the Sen¬ 
ate, while foe children of the aristocracy chanted an anthem in praise of 
hb virtues- By a Senatorial decree foe festival of Parilia, which commenior- 
ated the birth of Rome and had always taken place at the Spring Equinox, 
was transferred to foe day of his accession, as though Rome had now been 
bom again. 
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J7, GUjgub held four consulships: the earliest for months, ffom 
1 July; the nest for the whole month of January^ the third for the first 
iJ\ictecn davs of Januaryi and the fourth for the first seven. Only the last 
two were in sequence.^ He assumed his thitd tonsukhip without a colleague. 
Some historians desezEbe this as a high-handed breach of precedent; but 
unfairly, because he was then quartered at Lyons^ where the news that his 
fellow Qjfw^-clcct had died in Rome, Just before the New Year, bad not 
reached him in time. He twice presented evety^ lUcmber of the commous 
with three gold pieces; and twice invited ail the senators and knights, 
with thetr wives and children, to an estravagant binqucL At the first of 
these banquets he gave evetyr nian a gown and every woman a red or purple 
scarf. Me ako added to the gaiety of Rome by extending the customary 
four days of the Saturnalia, which begin on 17 Decemlwr, with a fifth, 
known as “Youth Dayv 

i &p Caligula hdd several gladiatorial contests^ some in Siatilius Taurus's 
amphitheatre,® and others in the Enclosure; diversifying them with prize¬ 
fights between the best boxers of Africa and Campania, and occasionally 
ahow^ing magistrates or friends 10 preside ai these instead of doing so him¬ 
self. Again, he staged a great number of different theatrical shows in var¬ 
ious buildings - somenmes at night, with the W'^hole Citj' illuininaied — 
and would scatter vouchers among the audience entitling them to all sorts 
of gifts^ over and above the basket of food which was cvery^onc's dun. Ai 
one banquet, noticing with what cstraordinar)' gusto a knight seated opposite 
dug into the food, he sent him his ovt^n h^ped plate as well; and rewarded 
a seoacor, who had l>een similarly enjoying himself, with a praetorship, 
though it was not yet his turn to hold this office. iMany alWay Games w-ere 
celebrated in the Circus and, between races, Caliguk introduced panther- 
baiting and the Trojan war dance^ For certain special Games, when all the 
charioteers were men of senatorial rank, he had the Circus dccDiated in red 
and green. Once, while he was inspecting the CLrcus equipment, from the 
Gdotian House which overlooks it, a group of people standing in the near¬ 
by balconies called out: 'Vtliat about a day^s racing, Caesar?* So, on the 
spur of the moment, he gave immediace orders for games to be held. 

One of his specacles w^as on sudi a fantastic scale that nothing like 
it bad ever been seen before. He collected all available merchant ships and 
anchored them in two Lines, dose together, the whole way ftrom Baiae to 

^ An cnorH. He was Comul in (he years 40 md 41 ArP. 

* Sec Augusmi 1 ^, 
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ihc mole at Ptitcoli, 3. distance of a little mote than thr« Ron^an mikA. 
Then he had the ships boarded over^ with esuth heaped on the planks, and 
made a kind of Appian Way along which he trotted back and forth for two 
consecutive days. On the first day he wore oak-leaf crown, sword, buckler, 
and cloth-of-gold cloak, and tode a gaily caparisoned charger. On the sec¬ 
ond^ he appeared in charioteer^s costume driving a team of two famous 
horses, with a boy named Oareus^ one of his Parthian hostages, triumphant¬ 
ly dispbyed in the car beside him; behind came the entire Guards De vis ion, 
and a group of his friends mounted in GalUe cutricles. Caligula is, of course, 
generally supposed to have built the bridge as an improvctncni on Xerxes*s 
&mous feat of bridging the much narrower Hellespont. Others believe 
that he planned this huge engineering feat to terrify the Germans and 
Britons, on whom he had bis eye. But my grandfather used to tell me as 
a boy thar, according to some courtiers in ^Ugula's confidence, the sole 
reason for the bridge was this; when Tihedns could not decide whom to 
appoint as his successor, and indined towards his grandson and namesake, 
Thrasyllus the astrologer had told him: *As for Gaius^ he has no more 
chance of becoming Emperor than of riding a horse diyshod across the 
Gulf of Baiae/ 

ao- Caligula gave several shows abroad — Athenian Games at SjTacose, 
and miscellaneous Games Lyons, where he also held a competUion in 
Greek and Latin iifator>\ The loser^ it appestrs, had to present the winners 
with prkes and make speeches praising them; while those who failed miser¬ 
ably were forced to erase their entries with cither sponges or their own ton¬ 
gues — at the threat of being thrashed and Hung into the Rhone. 

ai* He completed certain projects neglected by Tiberius: namely, the 
Temple of Augustus and Pompey^s Theatre; and began the construction 
of an aqueduct in the Tibur district, and of an amphitheatre near the En¬ 
closure, (His successor Claudius finished the aqueduct; but work on the 
amphitheatre was abandonecL} Caligula rebuilt the ruinous walb and temples 
of Syracuse, and among his other projects w'cre the restoration of Poly¬ 
crates's palace at Samos^ the completion of Didymaean Apollons temple at 
Ephesus^ and the building of a city high up in ihe Alps. But he was most 
deeply interested in cutting a canal through the Isthmus of Corinth, and 
sent a leading centurion thete to survey the site. 

aa. So much for Caligula the Emperor; the rest of this history oiust: needs 
deal with Gdigub the Monster. 

He adopted a variety of titles; such as Tious\ 'Son of the Gamp\ "Father 
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of the AmiyV "Caesar. Greatest and Best of Men*. Bui when once* at the 
dinner table^ some foreign kings who had conic to pay homage were arg¬ 
uing which of them war the most nobly descended^ Caliguk intcTrupted 
their dbeusrion by declaiming Homcr*s line: 

Nay, let there be one master, and one king ! 

And he nearly assumed a royal diadem then and there, doing away with 
the pretence that he was merely the chief executive of a republic- However, 
after his courtters reminded him that he already outranked any king or trihai 
chieftain, he insisted on being treated as a god — seeding for the most re¬ 
vered ot artistically famom statues of the Greek deities (including that of 
Juppiterat Olympia), and having their heads replaced by his own. 

Next, Caligula extended the Pabice as far as the Forum* converted the 
shrine of Castor and Pollux into a vestibule; and would often stand beside 
these Divine Brethren to be worshipped by ah visitants, some of whom ad' 
dressed him as ^Latian Juppiter\ He established a shrine to bimself God, 
with priests* the costliest possible victims, and a Ufe-slaed golden image, 
which was dressed every day in dothes identical with those that he happen¬ 
ed to be wcaiiog. Ah the richest dtkens tried to gain priesthoods here* 
either by influence or hribery. Flamingoes, peacocks* black grouse, guiner- 
hens* and pheasants were offered as sacrihees* each on a partienkr day of the 
month. When the moon shone full and bright he always invited the Moon- 
goddess to his bed; and during the day would indulge in whbpered con¬ 
versations With Capitoline Juppitcr, pressing his ear to the god’s mouth, 
and sometimes raisbg his voice in anger* Once he was overheard threaten¬ 
ing the god: 'If you do not raise me up to Heaven 1 will cast you down to 
Hdl.^ Finally he amiounccd that Juppiter had persuaded him to share his 
home; and therefore connected the Palace with the Gspitol by throwing 
a bridge across the Temple of the God Augustus; after which he began 
building a new house inside the precincts of the Capitol itself, in order to 
live even nearer. * 

55- Because of Agrippa's plebeian origin C^g^ula loathed being de¬ 
scribed as his grandson, and would fly into a rage if anyone mentioned 
himp in speech or song* as an ancestor of the Caesars. He nursed a lantasy 
that his mother had been bom of an incestuous union between Augustus 
and Julia; and not contmt w'ith thus disoeditlng Augustus’s name, can- 
celled the annual commemorations of Agrippa’s victories at Aetjum and 
od Sicily^ dedaring that they had proved the min of the Roman people. 
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He caUed his great-grandmother Uvia Augusta a ^sbe UIy^iics\ and io a IctEer 
to the Senate dared describe her as of low birth - "her maternal grand¬ 
father Auhdms Lurco having been a mere army sergeant from Fundi" ~ 
although the public records showed Lutco to have held Mgh ^jfSce at 
RomeH When his paternal granditioiher Antonia begged him lo grant her a 
private audience he insisted on taking Macro^ the Guards Commander, as 
his escort. Unkind treatment of this sort hurried her to the grave though, 
according to some, he accelerated the process with poison and, when she 
died, showed so little respect that he sat in his dining room and watched the 
funeral pyre bum. One ^y he sent a colonel to kill young Tiberius with¬ 
out warning; on the pretext that Tiberius had insulted him by taking an 
antidote against poison - his breach smelled of it. Then he forced his father- 
in-iaw, Marcus SUanus, to cut his own throat with a razor, the charge being 
that he had not followed the Imperial ship when she put to sea in a storm, 
but had stayed on shore to seize power at Rome if anything happened to 
her. The truth was that SilaiiuSi a notoriously bad sailor^ could not fece the 
voyage; and young Tiberius's breath smelled of medicine taken for a per¬ 
sistent cough which was gaming a hold on his lungs. Caligula preserved 
his uncle Claudius mainly as a butt for practical jokes. 

It was his habit to conimic incest with each of his three sisters in 
turn and, at large banquets^ when his wife redined above him, placed them 
all in turn below him. They say tliat he ravished his sister Drusilla before 
he came of age: their grandmother Antonia, at whose house they were 
both staying, caught them in bed together. Later, he took DrusilJa from 
her husbandp the ex-^Consul Lucius Cassius Looginus, quite unashamedly 
treating her as his wife; and when he fdl dangerously ill left DriAsiila all his 
property, and the Fmpire too.^ At ner death he made it a capital offence to 
laugh, to bathc^ or to dine with one's parents, wives, or children while the 
period of public mourning lasted; and was so crazed with grief that he sud¬ 
denly rushed from Rome by night, drove through Campania^ took ship to 
Sicily, and rettirncd just aj impetuously without having shav'cd or cut his 
hair in the meantime. Afterwards, w-hcncA-er he had to take art important 
oath^ he swore by Orusilla s holiness, even at a public assembly or an army 
parade. He showed no such extreme love or respect for the two surviving 
sisters, and often, indeed^ lei his ^vouiices sleep with them; and at Aemilius 
Lepidus s trial, felt no compunction about denouncing them as adulteresses 
who were p^tty to plots against him — openly producing letters in Uieir hand¬ 
writing (acquired by trickery and seduction) and dedicaiing to Mars the 
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Avenger the three swords with which+ the accompanying placard alleged, 
they bad meant to kill hlm^ 

If, It would be hard to say whether the way he got mairied, the way 
he dissolved his mairiages, or the way he behaved as a husband was the most 
(lisgracefLiL He attended the wedding ceremony of Gaius Piso and Li via 
Orcstilla, but had the bride carried off to his own home. After a few days* 
however, be sent her aw^ay, and two years later banished hcr^ suspecting 
that she had returned to Piso in the LatervaL According to one account he 
told piso, who was reclining opposite him at the wedding feast: ^Hands off 
niy wifer and took her home with him at once; and announced the next 
day that he had token a wife in the style of Romulus and Augustus.^ Then 
he suddenly sent to Greece for LoUia Paulina, wife of Gains Mcmmius, the 
consular Governor, because somebody had rematked that her grandmother 
was once a famous beauty; but soon discarded Lollla, forbidding her ever 
again to steep with another man. Gxesonk was ncicher young nor bcaud- 
ful, and had three daughters by a former husband, besides being recklessly 
extravagant and utterly promiscuoiLS; yet he Loved her with a passionate 
faithfulness and often* when reviewing the troops, used to take her out 
riding tn helmei,cloak and shield. For his ^ends he even paraded her naked; 
but would not allow her the dignified title of *wife^ until she had borne him 
a child* whereupon he announced the marriage and the birth simultaneously. 
He named the child Julk Druslila.; and carried her around the temples of 
all the goddesses in turn before finally entrusting her to the lap of Minerva, 
whom he caJicd upon to supervise his daughter's growth and education, 
What finally convinced him of his own paternity was her violent temper; 
while stiU an infant she would tr>' to scratch out her litde pb>mrtatcs^ eyes. 

a 6 , It seems hardly worth while to record how Caligula treated such re- 
tatives snd friends as his cousin King Ptolemy of Mautctania (son of King 
Juba II and Mark Antonyms daughter Selene), or ]Macro the Guards Com¬ 
mander, with his w'ife Ennia* by whose help he had become Emperor. Their 
very' loyalty and nearness to him earned them cruel deaths. 

Nor was he any more respectful or considerate in his dealings with the 
Senate* but made some of the highest officials run for miles beside his 
chariot* dressed in their gowns; or wait in short linen tunics at the head or 
foot of his dining couch. Often he would send for men whom he had se¬ 
cretly killed* as though they were still alive, and rcmaik offhandedly a few 
dap later that they must have committed suicide. When two Consuls forgot 

^ See Augutmi 62. 
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lu announce his birthtlay^ he dismissed them and left the country for three 
days witlaout officers of slate. One of his qoaescors was charged with con- 
spiracy; GdigiiJa had his clothes stripped off and spread on the ground, 
to give the soldiers who hogged him a firmer foothold. 

He behaved just as arfogantly and violently towards people of less ex¬ 
alted rank. A crowd biinting into the Theatre about midnight to secure 
free scats angered him so much that he had them driven away with dubs ; 
more than a score of knigheSp as many married womecip and numerous others 
were crushed to death in the ensuing panic. Caligula Uked to stir up trouble 
in die Theatre by scattering gift vouchers before the seats were occupied, 
thus tempting commoners to invade tbe rows reserved for knights. During 
gladiatorial shows he would have the canopies temoved at the hottest dme 
of the day and forbid anyone to leaver or caned the tegular piogrammCp and 
pii feeble old fighters against decrepit criminals; or stage comic duels be¬ 
tween respectable householders who happened to be physically disabled 
in some way or other. More than once he dosed down the granaries and 
let the people go hungry* 

27- The following instances will illuscate bis bloody-mindedncss. Hav¬ 
ing coUcctcd wild animals for one of his shows, he found butcheris meat 
too expensive and decided to feed them with criminals instead. He paid no 
attention to the charge-sheets, but si mply stood in the middle of a colonnade p 
glanced at the prisoners lined up before him, and gave the order: ‘Kill ever)' 
man between that bald head and the ocher one over there!' Someone had 
sworn 10 fight in the arena if Caligula recovered from hb illness; Caligula 
forced him to fulfil this oath^ and waichcd his swordplay closely^ not Jetting 
him go until be had won the match and begged abjecledly to be release^ 
Another fellow had pledged hitnselfp on the same occasion, to commit 
suicide; Caligula, finding that he was stiU alivcp ordered him to be dressed 
in wreaths and fiLteiSp and driven thiough Rome by the Imperial slaves — 
who kept harping on his pledge and finally flung hirn over the embankment 
into the rivet. Many men of decent family were branded at his command, 
and sent down the mines, or put to work on the roads, or thrown to the 
wild beasts. Others wm confined in mrrow cages* where they had to 
crouch on all fours like animals; or were sawn in half— and not necessarily 
for major oFcnccs* but merely for criticizing his shows, iaillng to swear 
by his Genius* and so forth. 

CMigula made parents attend their sons' executions, and when one father 
excused himself on the ground of Ul-heakh* provided a litter for him. Hav- 
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ing invited another father to dinner ]mi after dw son^s e^fcnution:, he o%^cr- 
flowcd ^-ith gtiod-feUqwship in an attempt to make him laugh and joke. 
He u.'atched the manager of his gladlatorsal and vild-bcaat shoT^s being 
flogged irith chains for several day^s mnning^ and had him killed only when 
the smell of suppurating brains became insupportable. A writer of Atellan 
forces was buni^ aliA'e in the amphithcatrct because of a single line whieh 
had an amusing One knight, on the point of bcEng thrown 

to the wild beasts, shouted that he was innocent; Caligula brought him 
back^ removed his tongue, and then ordered the sentence lo be ^iried out 

aS. Once Caligula asked a returned exile how' he had been spending his 
time. To Hatter him the man answered: "1 prayed condnuously to the gods 
for Tiberius^s death, and your accession: and my prayer was granted." 
Caligula therefore concluded that the new batch of exiles must be pnyiQg 
of hjs own death; so he sent agents &om island to island and had all 
killed^ Being anxious that one particular senator should be torn in pieces 
he persuaded some of his collcagtics to challenge him as a public enemy 
when he entered the House, stab him with their pens, and then hand him 
over foe lynching to the rest of the Senate; and W'as not sadsfied until the 
victifn^s limbsj organs^ and guts had been dragged through the streets and 
heaped up at hts fcec- 

15. Caligula"s savage crimes were matched by his brural language. He 
chimed that no personal trait made him feel prouder than his "infle-xibility" 
— by which he must have meant 'brazen impiidenoe% As though mere deaf 
ness to his grandmother Antonians good advice were not enough, he told 
her: ^Bcar in mind that I can treat anyone exactly as 1 plca^T Suspecting 
that young Tiberius had taken drugs as prophylactics to the poison he 
inted ed to administer^ Caligula scoiied: ‘Con there really be an antidote 
against Caesar^" And, on banishing bis sisters^ he remarked: T have swords 
as w'cll as islands.^ One cs-praetor, taking a mental cure at Andeyrap made 
frequent requests for an extension of his sick leave; Caligtik had his throat 
cut, suggesting that if hdJehore bad been of so little bcnchE over so long 
a period, he must need to be blcd,Wben signing the execution list he used to 
say; T am clearing my accounts." And one day^after sentencing a number of 
Gauls and Greeks to die in the same batch, he boasted of having 'subdaed 
Gallo-gcacda". 

30. The method of esecurion he prefcctcd W'as to inflict numerous small 
wounds, avoiding the prisoner's vital organs; and his familiar order: *Make 
him feci that he is dying T soon became proverbial. Once, when the wrong 
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man had been itiLed, oaring to a coofuibn of names, he announced that 
the victim had equally deserved death; and often quoted Accius’s line: 

Let them hate me, so long as they fear me. 

He would indiscriminately abuse the Senate as ha\Hng been friends of Se- 
janus, or informers against his mother and brothers (at this point producing 
the papers which he was supposed to have burned!}; and exclaim that Ti¬ 
berius s crtielly had been quite justUied since, with so many accusers about, 
he was bound to believe their charges. The Knights earned his constant 
displeasure for spending their time, or so he complained, at the play or the 
Games. On one occasion the people cheered the wrong team; h e cried ang¬ 
rily; I wish all you Romans had otkly one neck!’ When a shout arose in 
the amphitheatre for Tetrinius the Bandit to come out and fight, he said 
that all .those who called for him tvere Tetriniuses too. A gtoup of net-and- 
trident gladiators, dressed in tunics, put up a vert' poor show against the 
five men-at-arms with whom they were nuichcd; but when he sentenced 
them to death for cowardice, one of them seized a trident and killed each 
of his Opponents in turn. Caligula then publidy expressed his hotroi at 
what he called 'this most bloody murder*, and his disgust with those who 
had been able to stomach the sight. 

ji. He went about complaining how had the times were, and parti¬ 
cularly that there had been no public disasters like the Varus massacre under 
Augustus,' or the collapse of theamphlthcacte at Fidcciac under Tiberius *. 
The prosperity of his own reign, he said, would lead to its being wholly 
forgotten, and he often prayed for a great military catastrophe, or for fem- 
ine, plague, fire, or at least an earthquake. 

j i, Every thing that Caligula said and did was marked wi th equal cruelty, 
even during hia hours of rest and amusement and banquetry. He ftequcatly 
had trials by torture held in his presence whUc he was eating or otherwise 
enjoying himself; and kept an expert headsman in readiness to decapitate 
the prisoners brought in from gaol. VCTien the bridge across the sea at 
Puteoli was being blessed, he invited a number of spectators from the shore 
Id inspect it, then abruptly tipped them into the water. Some clung to the 
ships' rudders, but he had them dislodged with boat-hooks and oars, and 
left to drown. At a public dinner in the Gty he sent to his ciecutionem a 
slave who had stolen a strip of silver from a couch; they were to lop oflf the 
man’s hands, tic them around his neck so that they hung on hia breast, and 

^ See AuguKu* xj, 1 5„ Hbtiiia 40. 
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take him for a touf of the tablesp displaying a pla^rd in rtEpbftaiion of his 
punishment. On axiDthcr occasion a gladcator against whom he was fencing 
with a wooden sword fell down ddibcmtcly; w^hcreupon CaJigub drew a 
real dagger, stabbed him to death, and ran about waving the palm-branch 
of victory. Once^ while preaEdingapproptiaiely tobed at the saqrLficial altar^ 
he swung his maUct, as if at the victim* but instead felled the assistant-priestp 
whose duty it was to slit its throat. At one partlculafly c^ttravagant banquet 
he burst into sudden peals of laughter. Tlie Consuls^ who were recitaing 
ne^t to him.p politely asked whether they ntigbt share the joke. ^WTiat do 
you think?' he answered. ‘It occurred to me that 1 have only to give one 
nod and both your throats will be cut on the spot S' 

55. He played a prank on Apelles^ the tragic actor, by striking a pose be¬ 
side a statue of Juppiter and asking: ‘Which of us two is the greater?" When 
Apelles hesitated momentatlly, Caligula had him fioggedi commenting 
on the musted quality of his groans for merevp He never kissed the neck of 
his wife or mistress without saying: ‘And this beautiful throat wtU be cut 
whenever I please/ Sometimes he even threatened to torture Caesonia as 
a means of discovering why she was so devoted to him, 

54. In his insolent pride and destructiveness he made maJidous attacks 
on men of almost every epoch. Needing more room in the Capitol courtyaid, 
Augustus had once shifted the statues of certain celebrities to the Campus 
Martiusi these Caligula dashed to the ground and shattered so completely, 
inscriptions and ail^ that they could not possibly be restored. After this no 
statue Df bust of any living person could be set up without his permission. 
He toyed with the idea of suppressing Homer^s poems - for be might surely 
daim Plato’s privilege of banishing Homer from his republic? As for Virgil 
and Livy, Caligula came very' near to having their works and busts removed 
from the bbraries^ claiming that Virgil had litdc knowledge and less skill; 
and that Livy was a wx^tdy and inaccurate historian. It seems, also, that he 
proposed to abobsh the legal profession; at any rate, he often swore-by 
Hercules that no lawyer’s advice w'ould ever thwart his will. 

J5. Caligula deprived the noblest men at Rome of their ancient family 
emblems - Toiquatus lost his golden colhr, Gndiinarus his lock of hair* 
and Grtaeus Pompey the famous surname ‘Grcat\ He invited King Ptol¬ 
emy to visit Rome, w'cleomed him with appropriate honours, and then 
suddenly ordered his escecution - as mentioned above - because at Piol- 
emy^s entrance into the amphitheatre during a gbdiatorial show the fine 
purple cloak wlucb he wore bad attracted universal admiration. Any good- 
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looking man vith a fine head of hair whom CaJigob ran aero;:; — he him¬ 
self was bald - had the back of hti scalp brutally shaved. One Acsius Pro- 
culus.a Jcading-cearuiioq's son, was so well-built and handsome that people 
nickiiamed him ‘Giant Cupid'. Without warning, Caligula ordered Aesius 
to be dragged from his seat in the amphitheatre into the arena, and matched 
first with a Thracian nec-fighter, then with a man-at-arms. Though Acsius 
won both combats, he was thereupon dressed in rags, led fettered through 
the streets to be jeered at by women, and finally executed; the truth being 
that however low anyone^s fortune or condition might be, Caligula elwaj's 
fo^d some cause for envy.Thus he sent a sttonger man than the then Sacred 
King of Nwi to challenge him. after many years of office - because this 
priest of Diana, was by tradition a fugitive slave who had killed 
his predecessor with a sword. A chariot-fighter called Parius drew such 
tremendous applause for ftwing his slave in celebration of a victors- at 
the Games that Caligula indignantly rushed from the amphitheatre. In sn 
doing he tripped over the fringe of his rohe and pitched down the steps, 
at the bottom of which he complained that the most powerful race in the 
world seen^ to take greater notice of a gladiator's triding gesture than of 
all tbetr deified emperors, or even the one still among them. 

}G. He had not the slightest regard for chastity, either his own or others’, 
and was accused of homosocual relations, both active and passive, with 
Marcus Lepidus, also with Mnester the actor, and various foreign hostages; 
moreover, a young man of consular fomily. Valerius Catullus, revealed 
publicly that he had enjoyed the Emperor, and that they quite wore one 
another out in the process. Besides incest with his sisters, and a notorious 
passion for the prostitute Pytallis, he made advances to almost every' well- 
known married woman in Rome; after inviting a selection of them to dinner 
with their husbands he would slowly and carefullv eoamine each m turn 
while they passed his couch, as a purchaser might assess the value of a slave, 
and even strereh out his hand and lift up the chin of any woman who kept 
her eyes modestly cast down. Then, whenever he felt so inclined, he would 
send for whoever pleased him best, and leave the banquet in her companv, 

A Lttle later he would return, showing obvious signs of what he had been 
about, and openly discuss his bed-fellow in detail, dwelling on her good 
and bad physical pointe and criticiitng her sesiial pctfonnance. To some of 
these unfortunates he issued, and pubUcly registered, divorees in the name 
of thdr absent husbands. 

J 7 . No paialld can be found for Coligula’s far-fetched extravagances. 
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He mvcntednew kinds of batfiSj and the most unnatural dishes and drink s 
- batiTing in hot and cold perfnmcs* drinkidg valuable pcads dissolved in 
vinegar, and providing his guests with golden bread and golden 
and would remark tiut Caesar alone could not afford to be fhigd. For sev¬ 
eral days in suocesaion he scattered brgesse from the roof of the Julian 
Basilica; and built Libumian galleys, with ten banks of oars^ jewelled 
poops^ multicoloured sails^ and with huge baths, colonnades and ban¬ 
queting halls aboard - not to mention gtowing vines and apple-trees of dif¬ 
ferent varieties. In these vessels he used to take early-morning cniisM along 
the GitnpanLan coasts reclining on bis couch and listening to songs and 
choruses. Villas and country-houses were run up for him regardless of 
expense - in fact, Caligula seemed interested only in doing the apparently 
impossible — which kd liira to construct molea in deep, rough water far 
out to sea, drive tunnels through csoepdonally hard rocks, raise flat ground 
to the height of mountiiin$, and reduce mountains to the level of plains; 
and all at immense speed, because he punished deky with death. But why 
give detaib? Suffice it to record that, in less than a year he squandered Ti¬ 
berius’s entire fortune of 17 million gold pieces, and an enormous amount 
of other treasure besides, 

|fi. When bankrupt and in need of funds, Caligula concentrated on 
wickedly ingenious methods of raising funds by false accusations, auctions^ 
and taxes. He ruled that no man could inherit the Roman citizenship ac¬ 
quired by any ancestor more remote than his father; and when confironted 
with cemfieates of citizenshEp issued by Julius Caesar or Augustus, re^ 
jeeted them as obsolete. He also disallowed all property returns to which, 
for whatever reason, later additions had been appended, if a leadifig-cent- 
urion had bequeathed nothing either to Tiberius or himsdf since the be¬ 
ginning of the former’s reign, he would rescind the will on the ground of 
Ingratitude; and voided those of aU other persons who were said to have 
Intended making him their liett when they died, but had not yet done so. 
This caused widespread alarm, and even people who did not know him 
personally would tell thetr friends or children that they had Irfc him every¬ 
thing; but if they continued to live after the dedaiatlon he considered him- 
fldf tricked, and sent several of diem presents of poEsoned sweetmeats. Cal¬ 
igula conducted these cases in person, first announcing the sum he meant 
to raise, and not stopping until he had raised it. The slightest delay nettled 
him, and he once passed a single sentence on a batch of more than forty 
men charged with various offences* and then boasted to Cacsonk, when she 
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TFoke from her rap, that he had done verj' good business since she dozed off. 

He would auction whatever properties were left over from a theatrical 
show; driving up the bidding to such heights that many of those present, 
forced to buy at fantastic prices, found themselves ruined and committed 
Suicide by opening their veins. A farnous occasion was when Aponius 
Satuminus fell asleep on a bench, and Caligula warned the auctioneer to 
keep an eye on the senator of pracU>rian rank who kept nodding his head. 
Before the bidding ended Aponius had unwittingly bought thirteen gla¬ 
diators for a total of go,ooo gold pieces. 

J9, While in Gaul Caligula did so well by selling the furniture, jewellery, 
slaves, and even the frccdmcn of his condemned sisters atn ridiculous over¬ 
valuation that he dedded to do the same with the furnishings of the Old 
Palace. So he sent to Rome, where his agcois commandeered public con* 
veyances, and even draight animals from the bakeries, to fetch the stuff 
north; which led to a bread shortage in the Gty, and to the loss of martv 
law-suits, because litigants who lived at a distance were unable to appear 
in court and meet their bail. He then used all kinds of tricks for disposing 
of the furniture; scolding the bidders for their avarice, or for their shame¬ 
lessness in being richer than he was, and pretending grief ai this surrender 
of family property to commoners. Discovering that one wealthy provincial 
had paid the Imperial secretariat 2,000 gold pieces to he smuggled into a 
banc|uet, Caligula was delighted that the privilege of dining with him should 
be valued so highly and, when next day the same man turned up at the 
auction, made him pay 2,000 gold pieces for some trifling object *-but also 
sent him a personal invitation to dinner. 

40. The pubLcans were ordered to raise new and unpicccdcnted taxes, 
and found this so profftable that he detailed his Guards colonels and cent¬ 
urions to collect the money instead. No goods or services now avoided duty 
of some kind. He imposed a fixed tax on all foodstuffs sold in any quarter 
of 'he Gty,and a charge of per cent on the money involved in every 
lawsuit and legal transaction whatsoever; and devised special penalties 
for anyone who compounded or abandoned a case. Porters had to hand over 
an eighth part of their day’s earnings and prostitutes their standard fee for a 
single act of intimagy-evcn if they had quitted their profession and were 
respectably married; pimps and ex-pimps also became liable to this public tax. 

41. These new regulations having been announced by word of mouth 
only, many people failed to observe them, through ignorance. At last be 
acceded to the urgent popular demand, by posting the regularions up, but 
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in an a’wkwardly cramped spot and wtitten so smaU that no one could tabe 
a copy. He n-ever trussed a chance of making profits; setting aside a suite 
of Pilacc rooms* he decorated them worthily, opened a brothel, stocked 
it with married women and boys, and then sent his pages around the squares 
and public places, inviting all men, of whatevxr age, to come and enjoy 
themselves. Those who appeared were lent money at Interest, and clerks 
wrote down their names under the heading 'Contributors to the Imperial 
Revenue'. 

When Caligula played ai dice he would always cheat and lie. Once he 
inierrupEcd a game by giving up hia seal to the man behind him and going 
out into the courtyard. A couple of rich knights passed; Cahgida immediately 
had them arrested and conB^ted their propertyj then resumed the game 
in high spirits, boasting that his lutk had never been better* 

41. His daughter's birth gave him an esnusc for further complaints of 
poverty. Tn addition to the burden of sovereignty/ he said* "I must now 
shoulder that of ^therhood' — and proitipdy took up a collection for her 
education and dowry* He abo announced that New Year gifts would he 
welcomed on i January; and then sat in the Palace porch, grabbing chc 
handfuls and capfuls of coin which a mi^ed crowd of all classes pressed on 
him. At bst he developed a passion for the feel of money and, spilling heaps 
of gold pieces on an open space, would w*jlk over them barefoot, or cbe 
lie down and wallow. 

43, Caligula had only a single taste of wartare, and even that was un¬ 
premeditated. At Bevagrm, where he went to visit the river CUtummis and 
its sacred grove, someone reminded him that he needed Batavian rccfuics 
for his bodyguard; which suggested the idea of a German espedition- He 
wasted no time in summoning regular legions and aimliarics from all dir¬ 
ections, levied troops with the utmost strictness, and collected military 
supplies on an unprecedented scale. Then he marched oR with sneh rapidity 
that the Guards battiHons could not keep up with him except by breaking 
tradition: they had to tie their standards on the pick-mulK. Yet* bter, he 
became 50 lazy and self-indulgent that he travelled in a litter borne by 
eight bearers; and, whenever he approached s cown^ made the inhabitants 
sweep the roads and lay the dust with sprinklers. 

44- After reaching his headquarters, Caligula showed how keen and sev¬ 
ere a cammandef-in-chief he intended to be by ignominlously dismissing 
any general who v&'as late in bringing along the auxiliaries he required. 
Then* when he reviewed the legions, he discharged several vetcian leading- 
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ccRtkiriqps un ^ruund^ of age and incapadty, though soaie htid only a few 
more days of ihcir scmce to run; and, calling the remainder a pack of greedy 
fellows^ sealed down their retirement bonus to sisty gold pieces each. 

All that he accumpiisbed in this expedition was to receive the surrender 
of Adnrtinius, son of the British King Cymbdine, who had been banished 
by his father and come over to the Ramans with a few follotvers, CaiJguk, 
neverthelessp w^rote an e^ttfavagant despatch, which might have persuaded 
any reader that the whole island had surrendered to hint, and ordered the 
couriers not to dismount from their post-chaise on readiing the outskirts 
of Rome “ although wheeled traffic was forbidden in the streets during 
daylight hours — but make stcaight for the Forum and the Senate Hauscp 
and take his letter to the Temple of Mars for personal delivery to the Con- 
stilSj in the presence of the entire Senate. 

4Jk Since the chance of military' action appeared very- remote,^ he pres¬ 
ently sent a few of his Gemmn bodyguard across the Rhine, with orders to 
hide among the trees. After luncheon scouts hurried in to tdl him excitedly 
that the enemy were upon him. He at once galloped out, at the head of his 
staff and a few Guards cavalry, to hall in the nearest thicket, where they 
chopped branches from the trees and deessed them like trophies ; then^ rid¬ 
ing back by torchlight, be taunted as cowards aH who had failed to foUow 
bim, and awarded his fellow-heroes a novel fashion In crowns — he called 
it *The Ranger's Crown' — omamenied W'ith sun, moon, and stars. On 
another day he took some Genxmi hostages from a military school where 
ih^' were being taught Ebe rudiments of Latiop and Becrctly ordeted them 
on ahead ckf him. Later, he left his dinner in a hurry and took hix cavalry^ 
ifi pursuit of them, as though they had been fugitiTCS^ He was no less melo- 
dnuuBtic abont this forays when he returned to the hall after catching the 
hostages and bringing them back in irons, and his officers reported that 
the army wm imrshabcd, be made them recline at table, still in thdr cors¬ 
elets, and quoted Viigil^s ftimous advice: "Be steadfast, comrades* and 
preserve yourselves For happier occasionsi V He also severely reprimanded 
the absent Senate and People for enjoying banquets and festivides, and for 
hanging about the theatres or their tuxucious countn'-houses while the 
Fmperor was exposed to all the hazards of war. 

46. In the end, he drew' up his army in battle array facing the Chaiuiel 
and moved the siege^eoginea into position as though he intended to bring 
the campaign to a dose. No one had the least notion what was In his mind 
when, suddenly, he gave the order: ^Gather sea-shells!" He referred to the 
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shells as ‘plunder from, the sea, due to the Capitol and to the Pilace'p and 
made the tnoops fill their helmets and tunic-laps with them; coEnmemorating 
this victory by the erection of a tall lighthouse, not unlike the one at Pharos, 
in which fites were to be kept going aJJ night as a guide to ships. Then he 
promised every soldier a bounty of four gold plcceSj^ and told them; ^Go 
rich, go happy as though he had been esccssively generous* 

47- He now concenttated his attention on the imininent triumph- To 
supplement the few prisoners taken in frontier skirmishes and the deserters 
who had come over from the barbarians^ he picked the tallest Gauls of ihe 
province — ‘those worthy of a trioinph" — and some of their chicEs as wcU^ 
for his supposed train of captives. These had not only to grow their hair 
and dye it red, but also to learn GercmD and adopt German tames. The 
triremes used in the Channel were carted overland most of the way; and 
he sent a letter ahead instructing his agents to prepare a triumph more lavish 
than any httherto knowo^but at the least possible expense to lie Privy Purse; 
and added that ever^^one’s property wvs at their dbposal. 

4S. Before leaving Gaul he pbnned, in a sudden access of croelr)', to 
massacre the legianaries who, at news of Augustuses death, had mutinously 
besieged his father Gcrmanicus^s hcadquixters; he had been there himself 
as a little child. His friends barely restrained him from tarrying this plan 
out+ and he could not be dissuaded from oidczdng the execution of ever)' 
tench man; for which purpt^ they had to parade wichout swords or jav¬ 
elins, and surrounded by armed horsemen. But when he noticed chat a 
nuenber of legionaries, scenting trouble, were slipping away to fetEfa their 
weapons, he hurriedly absconded and headed straight for Rome. There, 
CO distract attention from his ingLorlotis exploics, he vengefrdly threatened the 
Senate tvho, he said, had cheated him of a well-camcd triumph ~ though, 
in point of lact he had expressly stated, a few da>'s before, that they must 
do nothing 10 honour him, on pain of death. 

49. So, w'hen the distinguished senatorial delegates met him vrith an 
ojfhctal plea for his immediate return, he shouted; T am comlngp never fear, 
and this’ - tipping the hilt of hk sword - "is CDtning too !* He was return¬ 
ing only to those who would really welcome him; namely^ the knights 
and the people; so far as the senators were concerned he would never again 
consider himself cheir fellow-cEcizcn, or their Emperor* and forbade any 
more of them to meet him* Having cancelled, or ac kast postponed, his 
criumph he entered the Qty on his birthday* and received an ovation. With- 
in four months he was dead. 
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Cflligula had dared commit Icarfiil mmrs^ and contempkted even worse 
ones: suefa as murdering the most distinguished of the senators and knights, 
and then moving the seat of go^emruent first to Antium^ and afterwards to 
Aieaciuadria. at this point;, my readers become incredulous* let mi record 
that two books were found among his papers entitled TSt Dagger and T 3 t 
S»^rdj each of them oontaiulng the names and addresses of men whom he 
had planned to kill A huge chest filled with poisom ako came to light It 
h said that when Claudius later threw this into the sen^ {quantities of dead 
fish, cast up by the tide, littered the neighbouring beaches. 

JO, Physical characcerisdcs of Caligula; 

Height: talL 

Complexion: pallid- 

Body : hairy and badly built. 

Neck: thinn 
Legs; Spindling. 

Eyes: sunken- 
Temples! hollow. 

Forehead: broad and forbidding. 

Scalp: almost hairless, espedally on the poU+ 

Because of hb baldnr^ and hairiness he announced that k was a capital 
odcnce for anyone cither to look down on him he passed or to mention 
goats in any contein:. He worked hard to make hia naturally uncouth face 
even more repulsive, by practising fearful grimaces in front of a mirror. Cal¬ 
igula was* in fact* sick both physically aud mentally. As a bo}V he sufiered 
from epilepsy] and although his resistance to the disease gradually strength¬ 
ened* there were times when he could hardly walk* stands think, or hold up 
his headp owing to sudden fits. He was well aware that he had mental 
trouble^ and sometimes proposed taking a leave of absence from Konie to 
dear bis brain; Caesonk is reputed to have given him so aphrodisiac ivhich 
drove him mad. Insomnia was his worst torment. Three hours a night of 
fitful sleep w^ere all that be ever got, and even then terrifying visions would 
haunt him — once, for instance, he dreamed that he had a conversation with 
the Mediterranean Sea. He tired of lying awake the greater part of the night, 
and would Edccrnately sit up in bed and wander thitnugh the long corridors^ 
invoking the day which seemed as if it would never break. 

S I. I am convinced that this brain-sickness accounted for his two con¬ 
tradictory vices - ovcr-confidencc and cstieme timorousticss. Here was a 
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mm who dc£[}iscd the godsiyet shut his eyes and buried hi^ head beneath 
the bedclothes ac the most distant sound of thunder; and if the storm came 
closer* would jump out of bed and cmwl underneath. In his travels through 
Sicily he poked fun at the miraculous stories associated with load shrines^ 
yet on reaching Mt^sina suddenly fled in the middle of the night* terrifled 
by the smoke and noise which came from the crater of Etna. Despite his 
fearfiil threats against the barbarians* he showed so little courage after 
he had crossed the Rhine and gone riding in a chariot through a deldep dvar 
when someone happened to remark: 'What a panic there would be if the 
enemy unexpectedly appeared T he leaped on a horse and galloped back to 
the bridges. These were crowded with army transport, but he had himself 
passed from hand to hand over the men's heads* in his haste to regain the 
farther hank. Even when safdy home in his palace he was haunted by the 
fantasy of a Gennao invasion and decided to escape by sea. He £ttcd out 
a large deet for this purpose* finding comfort only in the thought that, 
should the enemy be victotions and occupy the Alpine passes as the Gm- 
brians had done, or Rome* as the Senonian CauE had done, he would at 
least be able to hold his overseas provinccs.This was probably w^hat Liter gave 
Caligula^s a-^sassins the idea of quiedng his vengeful Gemmn bodyguard 
with the story that rumours of a defeat had scared him info sudden suicide. 

ji. Cahghb paid no attention to traditional or current fashions in his 
dress; ignoring male conventions and even the human decencies. Often he 
made pubhc appearances in a doak covered with embtoidery and encrusted 
with precious stones* a long-slccvcd tunic and bracelets; or in sUk (which 
men were forbidden by law to w'ear) or even in a woman'^s robe; and came 
shod sometimes with slippers* sometimes with buskins* sometimes with 
mihtary boots* sometimes with women's shoes^ Occasionally he afllectcd 
a golden beard and carried Juppiter's thunderbolt* Neptune’s trident, or 
Mercuiy^'s serpent-^twined staff. He even dressed up as Vcmis and, long 
before his cixpcdition* vroce the urufonn of a triumphant general* ofteEi 
embellished with the breastplate which he had stolen from Alexander the 
Great's tomb at Alexandria. 

53 - Though no man of letters^ Caligula took paina to study rhetoric* and 
showed remarkable eloquence and quickness of mind, especially when 
prosecuting. Anger incited him to a flood of words; he moved about ex¬ 
citedly while speaking* and his voice carried a great distance. At the start 
of every speech he would warn the audience that he proposed to Mraw the 
sword which he had forged in his midnight study"; yet so despised all 
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rhetorical st^ lc that he discounted Seneca* then at the height of his famcp 
as a ‘mere text-book orator\ or ‘sand without lirne\ He often published 
coofutadons of speakers who had RLicces&fuHv pleaded a cause; or ocmiposcd 
speeches for both the prosecution and the defence of important nten who 
were on trial by the Semte - the verdict depending entirely on the caprice 
of his pen — and would inTitc the Knights by proclamation to attend and 
listen. 

Caligula practised many other arts, most cnthuslastjcally, too. He 
made appearances as a Thracian gladiator^ as a singer* as a dancer, fought 
with teal weapons, and drove chariots in many regional circuses. Indeed^ he 
was so proud of his voice and deportment that he could not resist the tempt¬ 
ation of supporting the tragic actors at public performances^ and would 
repeat their gestutes by way of praise or chticism- On the very day of his 
death he seems to have ordered an all-night festival tn honour of some god 
or other, intending to take advantage of the firce-and-easy atmosphere for 
making his stage debut. He often danced at nighty and once, at the close of 
the second waich^ summoned three senators of consular rank to the Palace; 
arriving half-dead witli fear* they wexe conducted to a stage upon which^ 
amid a tTenicndous racket of duies and hed-taps* Caligula suddenly hut^U 
dressed in cloak and ankJc-Icngth tunic, performed a song and dance* and 
disappeared as suddenly as he had entered. Yet, with all these gifts, he could 
not swim a stroke I 

On those whom he loved he bestowed an almost insane passion. 
He would shower kisses on Mnester the comedian, c%^en in the theatre; and 
if anyone made the slightest noise during a performancep OlLguk had the 
o^endef dmgged from his seat and beat him with his own hands. To a 
knight who created some disturbance while Mneater was on the stage, Cal¬ 
igula sent Instructions by centurion to sail from Ostia and convey a sealed 
message to King Ptolemy in Maumtania. The message read: ‘Do nothing at 
all, cither good or bad, to the bearer/ 

He chose Tbracian: gladiators to officer his German bodyguard* Disliking 
the mcd-at-amis, he reduced their defensive armour; and wheo a gladiator 
of this sort* called Columbus, won a fight but was lightly wounded, Cali¬ 
gula treated him with a virulent poison which he afterwards called 'Cob 
umhlnum^ — at any rate that was how he described it in his catalogue of 
poisons. Caligub supported the Lcek-green faaion with such ardour that 
he would often dine and spend the nlghi in their stables and, on one occas¬ 
ion^ gave the driver Eutychus presents worth iO,ooo gold pieces. To prevent 
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his fix^ourite horse, tfom giDwin^ t-tstix^c he always picketed the 
ocEghbourhacKl with troops on the day before the nicts, ordering them to 
enfoict absolute silence- Incitatus owned a marble stable, an ivory stalls 
purple blankets, and a jcwdled collar^ also a house, furniture, and slaves— 
to provide suitable entertainment for gucs^ts whom (Migula invited in iis 
name. It is siid that he even planned to aw^ard Indtatus a consulship. 

j6> Such frantic and reckless behaviour toused murderous thoughts in 
certain minds. One or two plots for hts assassination were discovered; others 
w^ere still maturing, when two Guards colonels put their heads together 
and succeeded in killing him, thanks to tKc cooperation of his most power^ 
ful freedmen and some other Guards officers. Both these colonels had been 
accused of being implicated in a previaus plot and^ although innocent, real¬ 
ised that Caligula hated and feared them, OfU’ei Ln fact, he had subjeered 
them to pubbe shame and suspicion^ taking them aside and announcing, as 
he waved a sword, that he would gladly kill himself if they thought him 
deserving of death- -After this he accused them again and again* each to the 
other, and tried to make bad blood between thetn. At kst they decided to 
kill him about noon at the conclusion of the PaJatiae Games, the principal 
part in this drama of blood being claimed by Cassius Dmcrea, Caligula bad 
persistently teased Cassius, who was no longer young, for his supposed 
cfFeminicy. Whenever he demanded the watchword, Caligula used to give 
him Triapus^ or "Venus"; and if he came to acknowledge a favour, al-AWS 
stuck out bis middle finger for him to kiss, and waggled it obscenely- 

Many omens of Caligula's approaching deatli were recited. While 
the statue of Olympian Juppitcr was being dismantled before removal to 
Rome, at hU command, it burst into such a roar of laughter that the scaf¬ 
folding collapsed and the workmen took to their heels; and a man named 
Cassius appeared immediately afterwards saying that Juppitcr had ordered 
him. in a dream, to sacrifice a bulk The Capitol at C^pua was struck by 
lightning on tiie Ides of March, which some interpreted as porrending 
another Imperial death; because Julius Cae-^ar bad been murdered on that 
day. At Rome,, the Palace gatekeeper's lodge was likewise struck ; and this 
seemed to mean that the owmnr of the Palace stood in danger of attack by 
his own guards. On asking SuUa the mathematician for his horoscope, Cal¬ 
igula learned that he must capcct to die very soon. The Oracle of Fortune 
at Antiutn likewise warned him; ‘Beware of Cassius T ivhcreiipon, forgetting 
Chaerea's first name, he ordered the murder of Cassius Longinus, Governor 
of Asia, the night bcfiire his assassination he dreamed that he was staod- 
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ing beside JuppUer’f heavenly ilimncj when the God kicked him with the 
great toe of hia right foot and sent him tumbling down to earths Some 
other ei’^ents that occurred on the morning of kb death were read as por¬ 
tents. For ins^nce^ blood splashed CaliguLa as he was sacTifici ng a Hamingo; 
Mnester danced the same tragedy of Cinyras that had been |>ctfonrtcd by the 
actor hJcoptolcmLis during the Games at which King Philip of Macedonia 
was assassinated; and a pantomime called at the close of which 

the leading character^ a high way man* had to die while escaping, and vomiE 
blood, was immediately fohow^cd by a humorous epUogue - the comedians 
were sq anxious to dbpky their profidcncy at dying that they hooded the 
stage with blood. An evening performance by Eg^'ptians and EthiDpians was 
also in rehearsal: a pby staged in the Underworld. 

5 8. On 14 January then* just pst midday, Giiigula* seated in the Theatre, 
could not make up his mind whether to rise for lundicon; he still felt a litde 
queasy after too heavy a banquet on rhe previous night. However, his 
friends persuaded him to come out with them, along a coshered walk; and 
there he found some boys of noble family whom he had summoned from 
Asia* rehearsing the Trojan waj-dancG. He stopped co watch and encourage 
them, and would have taken them back to 4 ie Theatre and held the per¬ 
formance at once, had their principal not complained of a cold. Two ditfec- 
ent vef$ionj of what followed are curreatH Some say that Qiacrea came up 
behind Caligula as he stood talking to the boys and, with a cry of 'Take 
this]"gave him a deep sword-wound in the neck* w^hercupon Gaius Sab¬ 
inas, the other colonel^ stabbed him m the breast. The other version makes 
Sabinus tell certain centurions implicated in the plot to clear away the crowd 
and then ask Caligula for the day’s watchword. He is said to have replied: 
^Juppiter’, whereupon Chaerca, from his rear, ydlcd; "So be itJ’ -^for 
JuppJter deals sudden death —and split his jaivbone as he turned his head- 
Caligula lay twntdiiog on the ground, 1 am still abvef he shouted] 
but W'ord went round: 'Strike againF and he succumbed to further 
wounds, including sword-thrusts through the gcnitaE, Ocsoaia was 
murdered by a omnuion at the same time* and little Julia Drusilk’a 
brains w«e dashed out against a wall. Caligula’s bearexs rushed to help him, 
using thdr littef-polcs as spears;and soon bis German bodyguard appeared, 
too late to be of any sendee, though they killed sri-^eial of the assassins and 
a few innocent senators, into the bargain. 

He died at the age of twenty-nine afitec ruling for three years, ten 
months and eight days. His body was moved secretly to the Lamlan Gar- 
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dens, half-cncmatcd on ft hasdly-bnilt pytie, and then hujricd beneath a 
sh^ow covering of sods. Later, when his sisters returned from exile they 
uhumed, cremated, and entombed it. But all the Qty knew that the Gar- 
dem had been haunted until then by his ghost, and that something horrible 
appeared every night at the scene of the murder xintU at last the btiilding 
burned down^ 

6 o* The terror inspired by Caligula's reign could be judged by the sequels 
everyone was extrcf^v rcluctani to believe that he had really been assas¬ 
sinated, and suspected that the story was invented by himself to discovee 
what people thought of him. The conspirators had no porticukr candidate 
for Emperor in mind, and most senators were so bmt on restoring the 
Republic that the Constik summoned the first assembly not to the House, 
bemuse it was named the Julian Building, but to the CapitoL Some wanted 
all memory of the Caesars obliterated, and their temples destroyed. People 
commented on the feet that every Caesar named "Gaius^ had died by the 
sword, beginning with Gaius Julius Caesar Strabo, murdered in Cinna's 
day-* 


1 IQo: Gflius, JtiJkB 6uliEr, tuul died wltlmiii so bed AugushiaV 

grandson, Giiiua Cu«r. 
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CLAUDIUS 

AFTBKWAftUS DEIFfEB 


Whek thftc months after her marriage to Augustus, Uvia gave birth to 
Oednius (later Nero) Drusus, people tuturallv suspected that Augustus, not 
her c:t-hiisbaod, was the &ther. Thb provoked the following epignmj 

How fortunate those parents are for whom 
Their child Is only three months in the womb I 

Diusus, father of the future Emperor Claudius, cummanded an army 
agairiEt the Raedans, and subsequently against the Germans, while holding 
the successive ranks of quaestor and praetor. He was the lirst Roman gen¬ 
eral to navigate the North Sea; and also csscavated the Drusus Caml» as 
they still caU it — a remarkable engineering work which coonccis the Rhine 
with the Ysscl. After defeating the local tribes in a series of battles, Drusus 
drove them far back Into the wild intedor, until checked by an apparidoni 
a barbarous woman of phenomenal shse w^ho warned him in Ladn to VMture 
no farther. 
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These esmpaigns earned Drosus an ovadon. with triumphal regalia; and 
he became Consul <ltrectl>' the praetorsbip ended. On resuming the war 
he died at his sumincr headquarters,' thenceforth known a; ‘The Accursed 
Camp'. His body was carried to Rome in a coffin by relays of leading citizens 
fcom die various free towns and veterans’ colonics which lay along the 
route. There a waiting deputation of magistfates’ clerks took it to a pyre 
on the Campus Martiiis. The Army fised a day for every dry in GauJ to 
pay his ghost their respects with prayers and sacrifices; soldiers in full 
equipment wete to run around the memorial piUir. The Senate voted Drosus 
many honours, among them a marble arch on the Appian Way decorated 
with the trophies he had won, and the surname Geitnanicus to be held by 
himself and his descendants in pcipctuit)', 

Orusus was, they say, no less eager for personal glory than loyal to the 
republican institudons then in abeyance. Not content with gaining victories 
over the enemy, he had a long-standing ambition to win what were called 
‘The Noblest Spoils', nanicly the armour of the opposing general taken from 
him in single combat; and used to chase German chieftains across the batdo 
field at great risk to his life. He also openly amiounoed that, as soon as he 
came to power, be would restore the Constitution. 

This most be why some writers allege that Augustus suspected him of 
being a revoludonaiy, recalled him from his province and, when he did not 
come back at once, had him poisoned. I think it tight not to suppress what 
seems to me a most improbable view; in point of fitet, Augustus felt so 
deep a love for Dcijsus that, as he admitted to the Senate on one oexasion, 
he considered him no less his heir than were Julia's sons, whom he had 
adopted; and his fiineral speech in the House not only eulogized Dnisus 
but included a prayer that tJie gods would make these young Caesars closely 
rcscmhle him. and grant them as honourable a death. Nor did he think it 
enough to have an adulatory inscription carved on Drosus’s tomb: he also 
wrote his biography. 

Antooia the Younger bore Drusus several childreo, three of whom sur¬ 
vived him: Germanic u$, Li villa, and □audius. 

2. Claudius — T iberius Claudius Drusus — was born at Lyons, in the con¬ 
sulship of luUus Antoni us and Fabius Africanus, on i August lo s.c., the 
very day when the first altar was dedicated there to Augustus the God; 
Dnisus died in the following year, Claudius took the surname Gcmmiicui 
after his brother had been cngrafied in the Julian House as Tiberius’s 

' 9 s-c. 
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aclopttd son. Nearly the whole of his childhood and youth was so trouhled 
by various diseases chat he grew duU-wicted and had IJtclc physical strength; 
and on reaching the age at which he should have won a magistiacy or 
chosen a. private caiecr» was cDnsidcfcd by his fmiily incapable of doing 
either. 

Even the wearing of a nian^s gown did not free him from the supervision 
of a lutor^ about whom he later wrote: *The man was a barbarian^ an ex- 
transport ofdcer who had been assigtbcd che task of punishing me savagely 
whatever I might do.^ Qaudius^s weak health also accounted for his being 
muflled in a doak — an unprecedented sight ~ while presiding at the glad- 
latanal games given by Gcrmanicus and himself to honour their Anther's 
memory; and, at his coming of age* he was taken up to the Capitol in a litter* 
about midnight* without the ctistomary solemn procession. 

3h Though he applied himself seriously to literature while soli a child, 
and published several samples of his proficiency in its various departments, 
this did not advance him to public office or inspire the fiimty with hdghtcx 
hopes for his future. 

Claudiuses mother often called him 'a monster: a man whofn MoihcE 
Nature had begun to work upon but then flung aside'; and, if she ever 
accused anyone of stupulityj would exclaim: 'He is a bigger fool even thao 
my son Ckudius V liv^ia Augusta* his grandmother, never failed to treat 
him with the d«rpcst scorn, and seldom addressed him personally; her re¬ 
proofs came in the form of brief* bitter letters or oral messages. When his 
sister Livilla heard someone predict that he would one day succeed to the 
throne* she prayed aloud that the Roman people mtghl be spared so cruel 
and undeserved a misfortune. Final] v* to shour what his gTeat-uncle* Au* 
gustuSj thought of him, I quote the foLldwlng cattracts from the Imperial 
correspondence 

4. 'My dear Li via. 

As you suggested, I have now discussed with Tiberius what tvc should 
do about your grandson Claudius at ihe corniiig Festival of Mars the Aven¬ 
ger.' We both agreed that an immeduitje decision ought tu be taken. The 
question is whether he has — shaU I say? — full command of his five senses. 
If so, 1 can see nothing against sending him through the same degrees of 
office as his brother; but should he prove physically and mentally deficient* 
the public (which is always amused by tddes) must not be given a chance 

^ See Augustus 11. 
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ot laughing at him and us. [ leaf that we shall find oucselves in constant 
trouble if the question of his Htness to officiate in this or that capacity ItDcp* 
creeping up. We should therefore decide in advance whether he can or 
cannot be trusted with offices of state gencially. 

As regards the immediate question in your last letter, I jtavc no objection 
to his laldng charge of the priests* banquet at the Festival, if he lets his 
cousin, young Silvanus, stand by to see that he docs not mate a fool of 
himself. But 1 am against his watching the Games in the Circus from the 
Imperial box, where the eyes of the whole audience would be on hun. I am 
also against his being made Gemunicus's assistant during the l..atin Fesdva] 
on the Alban Mount, merely to avoid the emharrassmenr of appointing him 
Oty Prefect at Rome while the Senate is absent; because if capable of the 
former appointment, he is also capable of the latter. 

In short, my dear Livia, 1 am anxious that a decision sitould be readied 
on this matter once and for aU, to save us from further altccnations of hope 
and despair. You are at liberty to show this to Antonia., 

Augustus wrote to Livia on another occasion: 

While you are away, I shall certainly invite young Tiberius Claudius 
to dine every afternoon; rather than leave him to the esdusive company' 
of his tutors Athenodorus and Sulpicius. If only he would show greater 
concentration and behave with less capriciousness t - What he needs is 
SDiTisone to itTLitatc: somcoiic who holds hirn^f up properly^ walk^ ot fII 
and has graceful gestures. I am sorry for the poor fellow, because in serious 
matters, when not wool-gathering, he shows ci>nstdcEable nubility of prin- 
cipJe.* 

And 

My dear Livia, 

ni be damned if your grandson Tiberius Claudius hasn’t given me a very- 
pleasant surprise t How on earth anyone who talks so eonfijscdly can never¬ 
theless speak so well b public - with such clearness, saying all that needs 
to he said — 1 simply do not understand.’ 

However, it is clear what decision Augustus cvEotually took; because he 
gave Claudius no honours except a seat in the College of Auguis, and listed 
him in his will among heirs to the sixth pan of his estate - relatives so 
distant as to be practically no bin at all ~ and in the tliird degree, which 
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mcnrtt That i£ any heir in the first degree died, or refused the bequest, and 
if the s^mc happened with hdes of the second degree, he might have a 
prospect of receiving a bequest. The only legacy Gaudius got in hard cash 
was a mere i ,ooo gold pieces. 

5. When his unde Tiberius succeeded Augustus, Qaudius asked to be 
given some office of state* Tiberius sent him the eonsuKai regalia. Oaudius 
then pressed for the duties as u"dl as the empty title of a Consul* Tiberius's 
reply ran: *Tbe forty gold pieces 1 sent you were meant to be squandered on 
toys during the Satumalian holidays.^ After that Claudius renounced all 
hopes of a political career^ spending an obscure; and idle life between his 
suburban mansion and a ^uDa in Camp^Jn^a* Since several of his intimates 
were men of ihc lowest dass, Claudius's nrpufatiDn for stupidity’ was further 
enhanced by stories of his drunkenness and Jove of gambEng* Yet many men 
of distinction continued to visit bko^ and be never lost the people's respect, 

6. The Knights twice chose Qaudius as head of a deputarion to the Con¬ 
suls; the first time was W'hen they requested the privilege of carrying Au- 
gustusV body bach to Rome on their shoulders; the second, when Sejanus's 
conspiracy had been suppressed and they were offering felidtations. At 
Claudiuses appearance in the theatre or amphitheatre, the entire Equestrian 
Older would rise and take off their cloaks as a mark of honour. The Senate, 
for their part, voted that he should be made an extraordinary member of the 
Augustan prEesthoodj who W'ere as a rule chosen by lot; and when one day 
his mansion burned down they decreed that it should be rebuilt at publk 
expense, and that he should have the honour of addressing the House among 
men of consular rank. Tiberius, however, vetoed tliis second decree on the 
ground that Claudius's ill-heaJth prevented him from participating in de¬ 
bates; and undertook that the cost of rebuilding the mansion would be 
defrayed by the Privy Purse* Claudius was listed again only with heirs of 
the third degree — this time to a third parr of the estate - in Tiberius's w'iil; 
but he did secure a legacy- of some 1^,000 gold pieces and a commendatiDn 
(in a list of Tiberius^s rektives) 10 the Army, the Senate, a4i<l the People of 
Rome. 

7. As soon fls Claudius's nephew Grins Caligula became Emperor and 
tried every means of gaining popularity , Qaudius entered on his belated 
public career as Caligula's colleague in a two-months^ considship; and 
when he lirst entered the Forum with the consular rods, an eagle swooped 
down and perched on his shoulder. He also drew lots for a second consul¬ 
ship, and won one that would fall due four years later. Claudius often pre- 
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sided as Caligula's substitute at the Gamcs^ vhere the audience greeted him 
with; 'Long live the Emperor’s Unde I’ and ‘Long live Gennanicus’s 
Brother!’ 

(P. Neveithdc 553 . these honours did not protect him from frequent in¬ 
sults. If ever he arrived a little lute in the dining hall, there v,-as nothing for 
it but to tour the tables in search of a vacant couch; and when he took his 
usual after'ditmet nap the company would pelt him with olives and date 
stones. Some Jokestees eaudsed their wit by putting slippers on his hands 
as he lay snodag, and then gave him a sudden blow of a whip or cane to 
wake him, so that he rubbed his eyes with them. 

3. At times he found himsdf in real danger. He was nearly deposed from 
his first consulship for having taken so long to set up statues of Gdigula's 
murdered brothers N«o and Drusus; and later had a variety of vexatious 
accusations brnught against hint, not only by strangers but by his own 
Servants. Wlicn the Senate sent htoi, with other envoys, to feLdtaie Cali* 
gula, then in Germany, on the detection of a conspiracy headed by Lepidus 
and Gaetulicus,’ Caligula felt so annoyed that his unde, of all people, had 
been entrusted with this mission - as if to a child in need of a guardian - 
that he nearly killed him. According to one account. Claudius was thrown 
fully dressed into the Rhine as soon as he arrived. Afterwards, by way of 
humiliation, Caligula gave otdcis that Claudius should be the last man of 
consular rank called upon to speak in any debate. The Senate even found 
that a will witnessed by him was a forgery-; and, as a climax, he had to pay 
a fee of ioo,ooo gold pieces for entering Caligula’s new priesthood. This 
sum he borrowed from the Public Treasurers, pledging his estates as se¬ 
curity; hut could not meet the obligatioo, and they were formally advertised 
for sale in accordunce with the law» 

10. Having spcni the better part isf hb life in dfcu instances like 
Claudius became Emperor, at the age of fifty, by an extraordinary accident! 
U’hen the assassins ordered Gdigula’s courtiecs to disperse, pretending that 
be -wished to be alnne, Ckudius went off with the rest and retired to a room 
called the Hermacum; but presently heard about the murder and slipped 
away in alarm to a near-by balcony, where he hid trembUng behind the door 
cuttains. A Guardsman, wandering vaguely through the Palace, noticed 
a pair of feet beneath the curtain, pulled their owner out for identification 
and recognized him. Oaudius dropped on the fioor and clasped the soldier's 
knees, but found himsdf acekimed Emperor. He was then taken to the 

^ See C^gnik 14, 
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Palace guard-house where the meo were angry, confused, and at a loss what 
to do; howev^er, they placed him in a litter and^ because his own bearers had 
decamped^ took turns at carrying him to General Headquarters. Gaudius 
looked the picture of lerror and despair; in his passage through the streets 
cvciyone cast him pitying glances as if he were an innocent man being 
hurried to ctecuiioQ, Once safely in the Guards' Camp^ Gaudius spent the 
night among the sentries,, confident now that no immediate danger threaten¬ 
ed, but feeling httle hope for tbc future since the Consuls^ with the approval 
of the Senate and the aid of City nailitkmcn^ had seized the Forum iind Cap^ 
itoh and were determined on restoring the Republic. 

When the tribunes of the people summoned him to visit the House and 
there clarify the situation, Clau^us replied ihat he was being forcibly de¬ 
tained and could not come. The Senate* however, were far from unanimous 
□n quesrions of practical policy; tiresome recriEiiimtions prolonged the 
debate aad prevented the passing of any decree. Meanwhile^ crowds sur¬ 
rounded the building and demanded a monarchyj expressly calling for 
Claudius; so he allowed the Guards to acclaim him Emperor and to swear 
allegiance. He also promised every man 1 50 gold pieces, which made him 
the first of the Caesars to purchase ihc loi'aJty of his troops. 

1 1. No scHoner had Claudius's power been established than he gave priority 
to rhe tas k of obliterating all records of those two days when there had been 
talk of a new" Constitution. He ordered a general amnest)-, and observed it 
himself, apart from executing a few of the colonels and junioT ofbcces who 
had conspired against CaJiguk — to make an example of them and because 
they had, be knew, planned his own murder as w'cll. Next, to show his 
family derb^odou^ be always used 'By Augustus T as the most sacred and 
frequent of his oaths; made the Senate decree his grandmoiher Li via div¬ 
ine honours, as wHl as an elephant-drawn carriage for her imagCi to match 
Augustuses, during ritual processions around the Oicus; and instituted 
annual Circus Games on his fathers birthday, during which the Image of 
his mother — now posthumously given the title of 'Augusta^ which she 
had refused while alive - was paraded in a carriage, and public sacrifices 
were ofiered to both hh parents. He also never missed a chance of keeping 
green the fime of his brother Germanicus; he entered a Greek comedy 
written by him for a theatrical contest at Naples, and had the satisfaction of 
announcing that the judges awarded it first prize. Nor did he fall to honour 
Mark Antony; in one proclamation he begged the people 'to celebrate 
my father Dnisus's birthday all the more hearrily because k happens like- 
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’ffisc to have been chat of my maternaJ grandfaihci AntonyMoreover^ he 
completed the marble ardi near Pompey^s Theatre voted some years before 
by the Senate^ but neglected by Caligula; and ^t'hile annulling aU Caligtila^s 
edicts, would not allow the day of his asrsassioatioo ru be proebimed a 
public festival, although it marked the beginning of his own reign-^ 

12. CbudiuB did not presume to accept excessive hodudhes, even re- 
fudng that of ^The Emperor Cbudius^; and let the betrothal L:f his daughter, 
and die birthday of his gmndsonp be privately celebrated. He recalled no 
exile from banishment without Senatorial permission^ and when wishing 
to bring the Guards^ Commander and some toloncls into the House, or 
to have the judicial decisions of bis provincial agents ratified, would ask the 
Senate for these privileges as a bvour; and actually approached the Con* 
suls for leave to hold fatrs on his private estates. Often he sat on the Advisori' 
Council during trials in magistrates^ courrs; and at public games woLtld rise 
with the audience and show bis delight by dapping and shouting. When the 
tribunes of the people appeared before tus judge^s chair, he apologized for 
not oficting them scats — only lack of room on the platform, he said, con¬ 
demned them to stand. This sort of behaviour endeared him to the people 
50 soon that when a rumour went around of his having been ambushed and 
assassinated on the Ostia road, evexy^one was aghast and began accusing the 
troops of treacheri' and the Senators of murder. The urngistrates had to bring 
two or three witnesses forward on the Rostra, followed by several more, 
to assure the City that he was safe and on the way home. 

ij. Nevertheless, various attempts were made on his life; by dissident 
individuab, by a group of conspirators, and by a full-scale rebellion. To be 
precise; a commoner with a dagger was arrested about midnight near Oau- 
diuB^s bedroom. Two knighes w^ere found waiting to kill him - one W'ith a 
sword-cane, as he left the Theatre; the other with a hunting-knife, as he 
sacrificed in the Temple of ]Mars. Then Asinius Callus and Statilius Corvi- 
nus, grandsons respectively of the orators PoUio and Messaia, brought 
some of Claudius's ovm freedmen and slaves into a plot for his deposition. 
Lastly, Fnrius Caniiilus Scpbonianus, Governor*General of E 3 almaria, per¬ 
suaded his legions to re volt; but, on being ordered to march off and rally 
around their new Emperor^ they found that some divine interii'ention pre¬ 
vented them from dressing the Eagles with garlands and perfumes, and that 
the Standards resisted all attempts to pull them out of the ground. Because 
of a superstitious fear engendered by these portents, the rebellion was smoth¬ 
ered in less than five days. 
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14, OaudiQs held four more consulships; the Itrst two in succeisivc ycaxSi 
the others at four-yearly intervals. The fourth lasted for six monthSp the 
remainder only for tw'o; and he took over the third from a Consul who had 
just died — a thing which no other emperor has ever done^ before or since. 
During these terms of office andp indeed* at all timcsi Qaudiiis Tvai a indsi 
consdeniioua judge; sitdng in court even on h\s own birthdav and those 
of his family, sometimes actually on ancient popular holidays or days of 
ill-omenp Instead of a]w'a}'S observing the letter of ihc law, he let himself 
be guided by his sense of equity^, and when he thought the punishments pre¬ 
scribed were either too lenient or too ^vete, changed them accordingly^ 
Thus, should plalnulTs have lost their cases in a lower court by demanding 
more darrmges than the kw sanctioned, he allowed them to mfHlify the plea 
and ordered a rc-triaL But if anyone were found guilty of some really shocking 
crime, Gaudius condemned him to the wild beasts. 

iJh However, his behaviour in Court varied unpredlttably: some limes 
he was •wise and prudent, sometimes tlrcughtiess and hasty, sometimes down¬ 
right foolish and apparendy out of hU senses^ One man had presented him¬ 
self for jury-sefvice without dbdosing that he was exempt, as 1 father of 
three chUdren; Claudius, revising the roster, expunged his name, rcimrk- 
ing that he showed an unwholesome liking for chc jury-box* A juror, chal¬ 
lenged in Court on the ground that he had a case of bk own pending, re¬ 
plied: 'The objection is irrelevant; I will not be called upon to plead before 
Caesar.’ Oaudius intervened^ instructing the juryman to bring his case up 
at once, since the w'ay he handled it would show" how far he might he trusted 
while judging the other. 

A woman once refused to admit that she was the mothet of a young man 
produced in Courr, and a conllict of evidence arose; but the truth came out 
when Claudius ordered her to marry the nian^ He had a lendency to decide 
against w"hichcvet party in a suit happened to be absent, without troubling 
to ask whether or not rhi?; might have beMt unaLvoidable^ After a man was 
found guilty of forgery, the crowd shouted: '‘He ought to have his hands 
cut ofF[’ Claudius immediatdy sent for an executioner, with block and cleav¬ 
er, to act on this suggestion* 

Again, during a wrangle beween counsel as to whether a man accused 
uf wrongfjilv posing as a Roman citizen should wear 3 Rontan gowm or a 
Greek mantle in court, Claudius danonstraicd his fair-mindedness by mak¬ 
ing him wear a manilc when accused and a gown when defended. Before 
one case opened, it is said, he wrote out the following verdict, which 
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he iiubscic|uenily delivered: decide in tvonr of the party which bas told 
the truth,' Such erratic behaviour brought Claudius mto open and wide¬ 
spread contempt — so much so that when a lawyer kept apologizing for the 
non-appearance of a provincial witness whom Claudius had subptjctiaed, 
but would not explain it, Gaudjux had to bfowbcai him before at last 
eliciting the answer; is dead; 1 trust the excuse h legitimate/ Another 
lawyer thanked Claudius for Jetting him defend a client, and added: 
* Though this is^ of course, established practice/ C 3 ld people 1 know have 
told me that htEgaiits imposed so rudely on his good nature that they would 
not only call him back after he had closed the Coun^ but would catch at the 
hem of his gown, and even at his foot, in dieit efforts lo detain him. Though 
all this may sound incredible, 1 must also record that one nasty little Greek 
lawyer lost his temper with Claudius during a hearing and burst out^ *And 
as for you, you’re a stupid old idiot V 

It is a matter of common knowledge that when a Roman knight was 
being f^scLy accused of unnatural offences against ivomen - the charge 
had been framed by private enemies ivho would *top at nothing — and saw 
that Cbudius was admitting the evidence of commod prostitutes, he hurled 
a stylus and set of wax tablets in his facc^ahouting: 'A curse on your stupid, 
cruel ways / Claudius's cheek was badly gashed. 

t6. The Office of Censor bad been allow'ed to lapse since the days nf 
Plancus and Paul us, sixry" years previously/ but Daudius assumed it; and 
here he pros^ed as inconsisreat in his general principles as in his particular 
dedsions. He kept the name of a young crirninal on a list of knights svhid] 
he w’as reviewing, and set no black mark against it; simply because the 
father denied ihar he had any complaints to make himsdf. *Tliis young 
man has a Censor in his own home/ was Claudiuses judgement. Another 
kdighi, though a notonous seducer of girls and married women,escaped 
with a caution: 'Resttatn your passions, or at least go more carefully in 
future. Why should it be any business of mine who your mlstte^ may be?' 
Once a man^s friend persuaded Claudius to remove the black mark which 
stood against tus name. VBut I want the erasure to show,* he insisfcd+ Then 
there was the Greek nobieman struck from the roster of jury^men and act¬ 
ually deprived of his rights as a Roman dtizen, bccau^ Claudius would 
not let anyone employ a lawyer, when asked to give an account of his lifc^ 
but made him speak for himself as best he could. Several knights were also 
struck from the list, much to their surprise, on the novel charge of going 
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^kbrosLcl without a formaJ demand fot leave of absence; since one of them 
had been acting as adviser to a petty king, Datidius brought up the classicii] 
case of Rabiiius Postumiis who had followed ICing Ptolemy to Alesandm 
in The hope of recovering a loan* and was held guilty of high treason when 
he came back. 

His attempts to remove still other names failed, the information collected 
by his agents proving so ineccurate. He found to his great shame that mcjst 
of those charged with being bachelors or childless, or too poor to sustaia 
their rank* were in fact married or fathers of Eirdilies, or <^uite comfort¬ 
ably off; and one knight, acojsed of having attempted suicide with a dagger^ 
tore off his clothes and cried: *Then ^how' me the scar!' Among Claudius's 
memorable acts as Censor was the purchase of a beautiful silver chariot* 
offered for sale in the Silversmiths* Street; he then had it hacked to pieces 
before his eyes I Tw^o of the t^'cnty edicti which he once published on 
a single day Tverc; *This y^rs vintage is unusually abundant, so ever}'- 
one must pitch his wunr-prs wcU*' and; ^Yew-juice is sovereign against 
snake-bite/ 

17. Claudiuses sole campaign was of no great irnportance^ The Senate 
had already voted him triumphal regalia, but he thought it beneath his 
dignity to accept these, and decided that Britain was the count!)' where a 
real triumph could be most readily earned. Its conquest had not been 
attempted sinceJulius Caesaris day: and the Britons were now threatening 
vengeance because the Senate refused to extradite certain deserters who had 
landed in Gaul during Qdigula*s reign.^ Sailing ftom Ostia* Claudius was 
nearly wrecked off the ligiirian coast, and again near the lies d'Hyires, but 
made port safely at Marseilles, Thence he marched north through Gaul until 
reaching Boulogne; crossed the Channel without incident; and was back 
in Rome months bter. He had fought no battles and suffered no cas- 
ualtits* but reduced a large part of the island to submissiori. Hia triumph 
was a vet)' splendid one* and among those whom he invited to witness it 
were his provincial governors* and several entiles as w'eli The emblems of 
his victory included the naval crow n - ornamented w-tth the beaks of ships 
and representing the crossing and conquest, so to speak, of the Ocean — 
w'hich he set on the Palace gable beside a civic crown of oak-leaves* His 
wife, Mc^alina, foliow'cd the decorated chariot in a covered carriage* and 
behind her marched the generals who had won triumphal regalia in Srit- 
2in, All w'ore purple-bcndetcd gowns except Marcus Crassus Frugit 

1 See Calijl^ulfl 
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having tamed ihis sawie hi^naur cn a previous occasion, he now came 
dressed in a pdm-tmhroidcred tunic and rode a caparisGned diargcr, 

I Cbudius always interested hinaself in the proper upkeep of City bd ld- 
ings and the regular arrival of corn supplies^ When an obstinate fire ravaged 
the Aenutian quarter^ he lodged at the Election hut on the Campus Martius 
for two nights running; and+ because a force of Guards and another of 
Palace servants proved Lnsuffident to cope with the blaze, made the mag¬ 
istrates summon the commons from even- City district and then sat, with 
bags of coin piled before him* recrui ting fire-figbiers; whom hepsid, on the 
naih vrhatever seemed a suitable fee for their services* 

Once, after a series of droughts had caused a scarcity of grain, a mob 
stopped Clandi us in the Fomm and pelted him so hard with curss and stale 
crusts that he had difficulty in regaining the Palace by a side-door^ as a 
result he took all po&siblc steps to import com* even during the winter 
months — insuring merchants against the loss of their ships in stormy weather 
(which guaranteed them a good return on tlick ventures)* and offering a 
bounty for cvety new grain-transport buUi, proportionate to its tonnage. 

19, The shipowner, if he happened to be a Roman dtizen, was exempted 
from the Papifln-Poppaeaji Law which made nurriage obligatory; if only 
a Ladn* acquired full Roman citizenship; if a woman* enjoyed the privileges 
granted to mothers of four children. These regulations have never since 
been modided. 

20. Qaudjus's public works* though not numerous* were important 
They included the draining of the Fucine Lake and the building of the 
harbour at Ostia - though he knew rhat Augustus had turned down the 
Marsians'' frequent requests for emptying the Lake* and that Julius Caesar^ 
while often on the poini of excavating ihe Itaibour at Ostk, had always 
abandoned the project as irnpractical. Claudius also completed a task begun 
by Caligula: he brought the cool and abundant springs called the Cacrulean 
and the Curtian, or Albudiguan* as tvcII as the Ne w Anio* into Rorac^ die 
water ran along a stone aqu^uct, with lofty' arches* now known by his name, 
and was then distributed into a number of ornamental reservoirs. He under¬ 
took the Fudne drainage scheme aa much for profit as for glory^; a group of 
businessmen had offered to shoulder the expense tf he awarded them the 
reclaimed land The outlet took eleven years to dig, although >0*000 men 
were kept codttnuously at work; it was three miles long* and his engineers 
had to level part of a hill and tunnel through the remainder. At Ostia* 
Claudius threw out curved break waters on either side of the harbour and 
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built a detp-watcr mole by its entrance. For the base of this molE he uicd 
the ship in which Calignk had transpoiteti a great obelisk From Heliopolis^ 
it was first sunk, then secured with piles^ and fiimUy crowned w^ith a vcn.- 
toll Ughthouse — like the Pharos at Alexandria — That guided ships into the 
harbour at night by the beams of a lamp, 

ij. Gaudius often distributed largesse to the people^ and gave niunerous 
magnificent public shows; not only the traditional ones in the customary^ 
places, but others including novelties and ancient revivals, where nobody 
had ever seen them staged before. 

Pompey’s Theatre was damaged by fire, and when Claudius held Games 
at Ik rcdedication he first sacrificed in the Temple of Victorious Venus and 
in the shrines of Honour* Virtue and Felidty — all of which Tjverc built above 
the audiiortum — and then walked do™ the aisle between packed and silent 
tiers, to inaugurate the Oames from a raised seat in the orchestra. 

He also celebrated Saccular Games, on the excuse that Augustus had 
staged them before they were really dues though his own mentions 

how much trouble Augustus took to reckon The intervals separating their 
occurrences in the past,and to recommence the series, after the tradition had 
long been broken, when the correct year came round once more. Therefore^ 
when the Herald invited the people, in the ancient: formula, to ^attemd 
games which nobody present has ever seen or will ever see Again/ a great 
shout of laughter arose. Not only had many persons present witnessed 
Saccular Games, but some actors 'A'ere even billed to cake part in them for 
the second time. Qaudius often gave chariot races in the Vatican Circus 
constructed by Caliguk; sometimes introducing wild-beast shows between 
every five events. 

The twelve barred-ofF chariot compartments at the starting-post in the 
Great Circus had been built of volcanic tufm, and the goals marking the 
turning-points were of wood. Qaudius substituted marble for the tufa* 
provided goals of gilded metal* and also reserved seats for the scfiators, who 
had hitherto sat among the common people. Besides the chariot races he 
staged the so-cilEcd Troy Game; a panther hunt by a squadron of Guards 
cavali)^ under their colonels and the Commander in person; and a show in 
which Thessalian horsemen drove wild bulls across the arena, rired them 
out* leaped on them, selifcd hold of their horns and then thiew^ them to the 
ground. 

Among the many gladiatorial Games presented by him in various places* 
was an annual one in the Guards Gamp, without wild beasts or fancy equip- 
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n:T*rtt,to celebrate his accession ; another of the uEimlkincJ tn thcEndosute; 
and a third* also in the F-nclosutCj but not pait of ihe regular programntc. 
This last show ran for a few day? only and he himsdf called it 'The Picrtic\ 
because the first time he invited die people, by his heralds^ "to take potduck, 
as it were", 

Claudius never behaved Jess formally than at these Picnics - exposing his 
left hand in plebeian fashion when he distributed prizes* instead of keeping 
it decently covered by his gown, and couittuig the number of gold pieces 
on his fingers - 'One, two, three,./ he wotild shout. He urged the audience 
to enjoy themselves* addressing them all indiscriminately as ^My lords^and 
cracking stupid and far-fetched jokes* Once, on hearing the cryx *Bring on 
The Dove]^ — which was the nickname of a famous gladiator—he yelled 
back: ‘Certainly, but bcT take a bit of carckingP Yet when four brothers 
pleaded for the discharge of their father, a chariot-fighter, Claudius present¬ 
ed him with the customary wooden sword amid resounding cheers, and 
then wrote a note for the Herald to read aloud: ^You now sec the great 
advantage of having a large family; it can win favour and protection even 
for a gladiator.^ He also staged, on the Campus Martins, the realistic storm 
and sack of a fortified town, with a tableau of the British IdngV s urrender, 
at which he presided in his purple campaigning doak. 

Before allowing the water to escape from the Fucine Lake, he arranged 
to have a sham scafight on it; bui when the gladiators shouted: ‘Hail, Cae¬ 
sar, we salute you, wc who are about to die!^ he artsweted sarcastically: 
'Or not, as the case may be/They took him up on this and tefused to fight, 
insisting that his words amounted to a pardon. Claudius grew so angrv that 
he was on the point of sending troops to massacre them all, or burning 
them in their ships^ hoa'cver^ he changed his mind, jumped from his throne 
and, hobbling ridiculously down to the lakeside* threatened and coaxed 
the gladiators into battle. Twelve Rhodian triremes then engaged twelve 
Sicthan. ones; the signal for the fight being given by a mechanical silver 
Triton, which emerged from the Lake bottom and blew a conch. 

ai. In matters of religious ritual* civil customs, military punctilio* and 
the social status of all tanks at home and abroad, Claudius not only revived 
obsolescent traditions but invented Aew ones. He never admitted a priest 
into a college without first taking a pensonaj oath that he thaughr him 
worthy of the honour; and required the praetor to call an assembly when¬ 
ever an earthquake shock was registered at Rome, and prodaim a public 
holiday. If a bird of evil omen perched on the Capitol* Qaudtus would go 
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to the Rosti-i in his capadiy « Chief Pontiff^ utdtt artisans and slaves to 
wtihdraWp and then read nut the cu^oimry formula, of Eupplicatiu-Ei lArhich 
the c^ommons repeated after him* 

Until this reign there had been two terms in the Law Courts^ the 
summer and the winter; Qaudiiis prolonged the summer term intu the 
autumOp and abolished the winter one altogether. Another of his changes was 
to Institute pennanent counSp both at Rome and in the provinces^ for 
[udging fiduciary casesp instrad of entrusting them to the annually appointed 
Roman magistrates. He omcellcd Tiberius's supplement to the Papian- 
Poppaean La w which implied that men over sistty ydts of age con Id not 
beget children; and authorized the Consuls as well as the proper authori¬ 
ties—the urban praetors and their provindaL counterpam —to choose guard¬ 
ians for orphans.; and ruled that no person who had been exiled ftesm a 
province might enter Italy- 

A new form of punishment which forbade a man to go mure than three 
miles outside Rome was likewise introduced by Cktidius^ YHienever any 
business of peculiar imporance cante up in the Bouse, he would take his 
seat either between the two Consuls or else on the bench kept for tribunes 
of the people. Hitherto, when Romans wished to travel abrtkad, the Senate 
had considered their appticatioas; QaudJus reserved the right to deal with 
these himself, 

14. He awarded consular regalia even to provindaJ adtn inistratoes of the 
second class; and if any of them declined this promotion - usually because 
they were entitled to engage in business as knigblSp but not as senators - 
made commoners of them. ±\i the beginning of his reign Claudius under¬ 
took to create no new' senator urdess he could prove that his ancestors had 
been Roman citSzens for five generations; presently^ however, he ennobled 
the son of a freed mao on the sole condition that he should get himself 
adopted by a knight. Then^ to fotestaU criticism* he gave out that Appius 
the Blind, who had. founded the Gaudian House and beeo appointed 
Censor^ used to aRo’wfrccdtncn^s sons into the Senate; yet this w^as to misread 
the word ^freedmen^ which, in those days, meant the freobom sons of 
ts-slaves, not the eE;~s!avcs themselves, 

Claudius relieved the quaestors of their obligation to kcqj the roads 
paved, expecting them to stage gladiatorial shows instead; next, he with¬ 
drew those on duty’ at Ostia and in Gaul and gave them back their custod¬ 
ianship of the Public Treasury in the Temple of Saturn* which was then, 
as now once more, held by praetors or ex-praetors. 
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When he awarded triumphAl regalia to Lucius Junius Silanus [the pro¬ 
spective hu^barid of his daughter Octavia) and to numerous dekf men at 
Rome, ail on the slighiest of escuscs^ the legions in Germany sent him a 
round-robin begging that he would issue the same honour to every pro- 
vmcLal governor-general on his appointment - oiherwisc he would iry 
to win it in the held by provoking froniier inddents. He granced Aulus 
Phutius a triumphal oii'ation, going out to meet him when he enteced the 
Gty and courteously giving him the wall on his way up to the Gipitol and 
down again. Moreover, Gabinius Secondus was permitted to adopt the 
surnanriie "Cauehius’ for his victor}* over the CaudiianSp a German tribe^ 
ij. Claudius made new regulaiions for the milttaiy careers of knights; 
after commanding an iofanin' buttalidn, they were promoted to a cavaJr}' 
ss^uadron^ and then rose to a full colonelcy, lie also introduced a soxalJed 
^supernumerary^ army sendee for performance in name only, though ii 
counted as clfective; and persuaded the House to issue a decree, forbidding 
soldiers lo pay complimentary' calls on senators- Any Freedman wiio tried 
to pass himself off as a knight found his property' confiscated; and if one 
proved ungratebil to bis former master and caused him annovance, back 
he went to slavery — Claudius lold the lawyers engaged in such cases that 
a patron should ooi be placed in the disgraceful position of having to sue 
the man he had himself mmuniiLted^ 

Finding that a number of sick or worn-out sbves had been marooned 
by their owners on the Island of Aesculapius io the Tiber, to avoid the 
trouble of giving them proper medical attentioUp Claudius freed them all 
and ruled that none whej got well again should return to the control of his 
former owner; furthcrmorie^ that any owner who made away with a sick 
slave, for the same mean reason, should be charged with murder. One of 
his edicts banned travel through any ItalLau town except on foot, in a sedan- 
chair, or in a Ltter. He also stationed fire brigades at Puteoli and Ostia. 

It now^ became illegal for foreigners to adopt the names of Roman £im- 
ilies, and any who usurped the rights of Roman citizens tverc executed 
on the slopes of the lisquiline HiU, Tiberius had converted the provinces 
of Greece and ^^lacedonia into a private domain of his own; Cbudius deed¬ 
ed them back to the Senate. He depri ved the Lycians of national uidepcnd- 
cncc to punish their love of savage vcndetLis; but restored the Rhodwins’ 
independence lo express his pleasure at ihek recent moral improvement. 
In granting the Trojans, a* founders of ihe Roman race, perpetuil exemp¬ 
tion from tflbuic, he supported bis act by reading aloud an andciit letter 
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bitten in Greek to King Sdeaco* of Pcrgimujn^ ftoffl the Senate and Peo* 
pjc of Rome* with % promise of loyal foieodship on Eondition that Seleucrus 
should "keep thcii Trojan kinsfolk free from oU impo^'- Becau^ the Jew .5 
at Rome caused continuous disturbances at the Instigation of Chtestus^^ 
he expelled them from the City. When the German cnvpys first visited the 
Theatre, they took thdr seats among ihe common people^ butp notidng 
the Parthian and Armenian envoys scaled whh the Senators in the orchestra^ 
went to join them - were they not just as brsivc and nobly bom? Clauibus 
admired their simple conhdenoe and let tlscm remain there. Augustus had 
been content to prohibit any Roman dti^n in Gaul from taking part in the 
savage and left ibJe Druidic cultjOaudius abolished it altogether. On the 
other hand^ he attempted to iransfer the Bleusinian Mysteries from xAthens 
to Rome; and had the mined Temple of Venus on Mount Eiys in Sidly 
restored at the expense of the Public Treasur>\ Whenever he concluded a 
treaty with foreign rulers, he sacrificed a sow in the Forum, using thfl an- 
dem formula of the Fetial priests. Yet all these acts, and rsthets like them - 
indeedt one might say, everything ihac Claudius did throughout bis reign - 
were dictated by his wives and freedraen: he pracdcally alwaj^ obeyed their 
whims rather than his own judgement 

a6. daudius was twice betrothed while sdU a boy: to Augustuses great- 
grand-daughter Atmiha l^pida, and to Li via Medullina Camilla, a des¬ 
cendant of the famous dictator Camillus. Howef^xr, when Aemilia Lepida's 
parents offended Augustus her engagement was htoken off; and Uvia Mcd- 
uliinii died of sotne illness on what should have been her wedding day. 
liis first wife* Pbutia Ufguknilla, whose father had won a triumph, he 
divorced for scandalous misbehaviour and the suspjdon of miirder; his 
next* Aelia Pactina, daughter of an ex-consid^ he also divorced, for slighter 
offences. Then he married Valeria Mcssalina, daughtet of his cousin Mcssala 
Barbatus. It turned out that she was not only guilty of other disgtaccful 
crimes^ but had gone SO far as to commit bigaraj- ’with Gaius Silius, and 
even sign a formal marriage contract before witnesses; so Qaudlus exec¬ 
uted her and told the Guards Divisson thatp having been unfortunate in 
his wives, he was resolved to live a celibate life tn future - they could kill 
him if he did not keep his word I 

Almost at once, however, he planned either to nwry LoUia PaulkiB, 
Caligula's widow, or to re-many his divorced wde Adia Factina; but it 
was Agrippinap daughter of his brother Germanicus, who booked him. She 
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had a niece’s privUege of kissing and OrtSsing Claudius, and esercised it 
with a noticeable cAcct on his passions: when the Mouse next met, he 
persuaded a group of senators to propose tint a union between him and 
her should be compulsorily arranged, in the public interest: and that other 
uncles should likewise be free to matr)- their nieces, though this had hither¬ 
to counted as incest. The wedding took place without delay, but no other 
unde cared to follow Claudius's example, esoept one ficedman, and one 
Jeading-centurion whose marriage he and Agrippina both attended. 

ay. He had children by three of his wives. UrgulaniUa bore him Drusus 
and Claudia; Drusus died just before he came of age, choked by a pear which 
he had playfijUy thrown up and caught in his open mouth; since he had 
bw betrothed, only a few days previously, to Se'ianus's daughter, the trad¬ 
ition that Sejanus murdered him becomes still less plausible. Claudia's real 
l^^het W'as Oaudius s fteedman Bata. Claudius disavowed paicmity and, 
though she was bora nearly five months after the divorce, had her laid 
naked outsi«^ UrgukniUa’s house-door. Aclia Paetina bore him Antonia, 
who was twice married: first to Gnaeus Pompey and then to Faustus Sulla, 
both young noblemen of distinction. Messalina’s children were Octavia, 
who was betrodted to Lucius Silanus before marrying Claudius’s step-son, 
the notorious blero; and Germanicus, aftcrvi'ards called Biitannlcus, born 
on the twenty-second day of his father’s reign, while he was also Consul 
for the second time. Claudius would often pick little Britannicus up and 
show him to the troops, or to the audience at the Games, cither seated in 
his lap Of held at arms' length. His cry: 'Good luck lo you, my boy f was 
loudly echoed on all sides. Of his three sons-in-law. Claudius adopt^ only 
Ncro' Pompey mid Sulk were put to deiith. 

sS. Among Claudius’s favourite freedmen were Posides the eunuch, to 
whom he actually awarded, at his British triumph, the honour of a headless 
spear, along with soldiers who had fought in the field- For Felix he had an 
erjually high regard, giving him command of infantr)' battalions and cav* 
airy squadrons, and the Governorship of Judaea; this Felix married three 
queens.* Then there was Harpocras, who earned the privileges of riding 
through Rome in a litter and staging pubLc enicrtainmcTits as though he 
were a knight. Claudius had an even higher regard for Polybius, his literary 
mentor, who often walked between the two Consuls. But his firmest de¬ 
votion was reserved for Narcissus, his secietary, and Pallas, his treasurer. 

' Om ™ D^nia. dauRlifcr of A^rippa I. whotn Felix cnnecd from her hus- 
hand the King nf Einczu. 
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whotn he encouraged rhe Senate to honour with brge gifts of money and 
the insignia of quaestors and piaetofs as well. They were able to acquire 
such riches, by legitimate and ilkgmniate tneans, that when one day Qaud- 
ius complained how little cash was left in the Privy Purse, someone an¬ 
swered neatly that he would have heaps of pocket money if only his two 
tVeedmen took him into partnerhip, 

19^. As 1 mention above, Oaudius fell so deeply under the influcaicc of 
these freedmen and wives that he seemed to be their servant rather than 
their emperor; and distributed titles, army commands, indulgences or pu¬ 
nishments according to their wishes, however capricious, seldom even 
aware of what he was about. I need not dwell on matters of lesser import¬ 
ance: how he rcv'oked grants, cancelled edicts, brazenly amended the texts 
of ictters-patcnt he had issued, or at least substituted new versions for the 
old. Suffice it to record that he executed his father-in-law Appins Silanus; 
Julia, daughter of Tiberius’s son Drusui:; and Julia, daughter of his own 
brother Gertnaniens - all on unsupported charges and without the right 
to plead in self-defence, Gnacus Pompey, who had married his daughter 
Antonia, was stabbed to death while in bed with a fevourite catamite; and 
Lucius Silanus, whom Claudius had betrothed to his daughter Octavia, lost 
his prietorship and, four days later, had orders to commit suicide: this was 
the very New Year's Day on which Claudius married Agrippina. Hcesec- 
uied thirty-five senators and yoo Roman knights, with so litde apparent 
concern that once, when a centurion reported that So-and-so the es-Consul 
was now duly dispatched,and Cbudius denied having given any such com¬ 
mand, bis fteedmtn satisfied him that the soldiere had done tight not to 
wait for instructions before taking vengeance on a public enemy. It is very 
difficult, however, to believe that they tricked Claudius into sigtiing the 
marriage contract between Mcssalina and her lover Silius by an assurance 
that the marriage was a mere fiction: a transference of portended dangers 
threatening ‘Messalina’s husband’, from himself to someone else. 

JO, Claudius had a certain dignity of presence, which showed 10 best 
advantage when he happened to be standing or seared and expressing no 
eEtiotian. This was because, though tall, weU-buitt, handsome, with a fine 
head of white hair and a firm neck, he stumbled as he walked owing to the 
weakness of his knees; and because, if excited cither by play or serious 
business, he had several disagreeable traits. These included an uncoottolled 
laugh, a horrible habit, under the stress of anger, of slobbering at the mouth 
and running at the nuse, a stammer,and 1 persistent nervous tic - which grew 
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SO bad under emotiona] stress ihat his head would toss from side to side. 

31. Hts health wis wretched until he succeeded to the throne, when it 
suddenl}' becanie excellent, except for violent stomach-aches which often 
be said, made him think of suicide. ’ 

Ji. He gave many splendid banquets, usually in large halls, and at times 
mvit^.no fewer than 600 guests. One banquet was held close to the de¬ 
bouchment of the Fucine Lake on the day it was emptied; but the water 
^e rushing out in a deluge and almost drowned him. His sons and 
daughter, like those of other important officials, were always expected to 
dine With him; sitting in □td-fashioned stv Je at the ends of the couches on 
which their parents reclined. Once, when a guest was believed to have 
pocketed a golden bowl, Claudius invited him again the next evening, this 
time gening 2 small careware basin in front of him. Some say that he 
planned an edict to kgitimiae^he brimlting of wind at tabic, cither silenilv 
or noisily — after hearing about a man who was so modest that he endang¬ 
ered his health by an attempt to rcstiain himself, 
jj- No matter where Gaudius happened to be, he always felt ready for 
or drink. One iky, while he was judging a case in Augustus’s Forum, 
me dcIiQous smell of cooking assailed his nostrils. He descended fiom the 
Tribunal, dosed the court, and went to the dining room of the Leaping 
Priests m the near-by Temple of Mars, where he imniediatcly took his 
place at the meal he had scented. It was seldom that Claudius left a dinine- 
haU except gorged and sodden; he would than go to bed and sleep supine 
with his mouth wide open -thus allowing a feather to be put down his 
thfMt. which would bring up the superfluous food and drink as vomit. 

He slept m short snatches, bebg usually awake before midnight; but 
let him begin to nod in Court and the lawy ers had difficultv in rousing 
him, however loud they shouted. His feelings for women we're extremelv 
^lonate, but boys and men left him cold. So fervent was his devotion to 
that he pubDshed a book on the subject, and used to plav. while out 
driving, on a special board fitted to his carriage which kept the dice from 
rollirig off capricbusly* 

34- His bloodthirstiness appeared equaly in great and smaU matters. 
For inskno?, if evidence had to be extracted under torture, or parricide 
punished, he allowed the Law to take its course without delay and in hk 
own presence. Once, when an old-fashioned e.wcution' had been ordered 
at TitqU and the criminals had been ded to their stakes, nobody could be 
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found of carrying it out; but Oaudi^ summoned a specialist frotrs 

RoTTie and was so set on witnessing tbc procedure that Kc waited until dusk 
for the man^s arrivaL At gladiatorial showSp whether ot not they were staged 
by himselfp he ruled that all combatants who fell accidentally should have 
their throats cut —above all net-fighters, tlic death agony on whose faces 
w^as nor hidden by any helmets. ^Ircn a pair of gbehamrs morrally wounded 
each other he sent for their swords and had pocket-kiiives made firom them 
for his personal use. Oaudius so greatly enjoyed wild-beast shows and the 
fencing matches during the Luncheon inicxval thar» after he had spent the 
whole morning in the amphithsitre from daybreak until noonp he would 
(Usniiss the audience, keqj his scat, and not only mtch the regular combats 
but catemporbe others between the stage corpcntcis, and sifnilar members 
of the theatre sraif, as a punishinent for the fitilure of any mechanical device 
to work as il should. He even forced one of his pages to enter the arena and 
fight in his gown. 

5). Claudius was so timid and suspicious that, though making a show 
of simplicity in the early days of his reigrtp as 1 mentioii abovCp he never 
attended a banquet unless with an escort of javelin-bearing Guards, and 
waited upon by soldiers^ Before entering a sick-fopm he always had it 
carefully gonfc over: pillows and mattresses were prodded, and bedclothes 
shaken out. Later, he even required all visitors to be searched when they 
came to pay him a morning callp and excused no one. Indeedi it was not 
until the end of his reign that be reluctantly gave up the practice of having 
women, boys, and girls pawed about during these routine esaminstionSp 
and of removing the stylus-case from ever)' callers attendant or secretary . 
Camillus the tebd felt sure that Cbudius could be frightened into abdica¬ 
tion merely by insolent threats, without the need of dcclariog war; and 
Claudius did in fact seriously ask his privy council whether he should 
comply with Camillus's demands. 

56. Baseless rumours of conspiracies caused Claudius such alarm that 
he wished himself back in private life^ After the uirest of the man w'lth the 
dagger, he sent out town-ciiers to caU an immediate meeting of the Senate, 
at which he protested tearfully that no place was safe fot him any longer; 
and failed to appear in public during the next few days. Nor did h^essaliEia^s 
insulting behaviour destroy the citraL%'a^ni love he bore her, so much as 
terror that she planned to seal her lover SiUus an the throne; and when the 
news of their martiage reached him he fied ignominiously to the GuardiS 
Camp, asking agmn and again as he w^tnt: ^Am 1 still Enipcforr 
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57 - At the slightest hint nf danger he would take instant o«inn against 
his supposed enemy. Once a morning caller drew CJaudius aside and whis^ 
pertd: *ln my dresuns last night you were murdered. J would lecogniae 
pur assailant if] saiar him/ Presendy he shouted: 'Look! There he is, hand¬ 
ing in □ petiibnr Oaudius had the petitioner arrested as if caught in the 
act. and burned away to execution; unaware that the two men were at law 
together. Appius Silanus is said to have been the victim of a similar ruse* 
for when hlessaUna and Nareissiis decided to get rid of him thev agreed 
that Narcissus should run in alarm to Claudius’s bedroom just before dawn 
and pretend that he had dreamed of a violent attack on him by Appius. 
MttsaLna si-ould then awake and exclaim with pretended astonishment: 
Why, It ootnes back to me now! 1 have dreamed the same dream for the 
last few nights.' They would have already sent Appius a summons to visit 
u^us, so that when someone else announced that he was forcing his 
way mto the Imperial quarters, Claudius would take this a$ positive proof 
^at the dre^s were true, accuse Appius of attempted murder and sentence 
him to death. The plan worked; and the next day Claudius blandlv told the 
Senate what had happened, incidentally thanking Narcissus for exercising 
such vigil^ce even whWt asleep. 

j8. In one edict he confessed to the feglts of anger and resentment; but 
undertwk that his anger would never last long, nor his resentment be uo- 
jusnhed. ^en there was bis hitter letter reprimanding the citians of Ostia 
because they had sent no ships to meet him when he sailed up the Tiber 
which nwde him feel ‘reduced to the ranks’; yet he as suddenly forgavJ 
them and sent what amounted to an apology for the warmth of his remarks. 

il pestered in public by applicants of every sort, Oaudins used to push 
them away with his own hands. Among the innocent people whom he 
banished without a hearing were a quaestor’s clerk who had once treated 
him contemptuously m a court case before his accession; and a senator of 
pmeiorian rank who, while aedile, had hned Claudius’s tenants for iUegallv 
selling cooked food and then whipped his bailiff because he protested. Th^ 

s^e resentment made Claudius deprive the aedilcs of their control over 
the cookshops* 

Instead of keeping quiet about his stupidity, Qaudius explained, in a few 
short speeches, that it had been a mere mask assumed for the l^nclit of 
.aJtgula, and that he owed both life and throne to it. Nobody, however, be- 
timrcd him, and soon a book was published entitled Tit /W/ Pouer-, 
the thesis being that no one would act the fool unless he were a fool already. 
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Cku^lius^s scatter-bmncdnc5&:iEid short-sigbiedncss — or if you prefer 
[he Greek icoms, hi^ and Mfism - were truly rertLarkabk- After 

cjEccuting MessaJina^ he went in to dififierp and presently asked: ^Why is 
her tadvship not here?’ On several oenasions he sent for men co give hLm 
advice or throw' dice with him; and, when they did not appear, followed this 
up with a reproachful message calling them slugabeds — -iquite unaware that 
he bad just sentenced them to death. 

While planning his technically incestuous marriage with Agrippina^ he 
made certain most unsuitable public references to her: such as 'my daughter 
and foster-child, born and bred in my lap* so to speak/ And shortly before 
adopting his step-son Nero — as though this were not w*rong enough, w'hen 
he already possessed a grown-up son — gave out w'hh pride more than once 
that nobodiy had ever yet been adopted into the Ciaudian family, 

40. Often, in fact, Claudius showed such absent-mindedness in speech 
and action that it might have been chought that he neither knew nor cared 
to whom, or in whose hearing, or when or w^hcre* he was speaking. He 
intervened in a Senatorial debate on the subject of butchers and winc-sdlers 
with the sudden question: 'But 1 ask you, my lords, how can anyone live 
without an occasional snack?' Then he rambled olTinto a speech about the 
abundance of City taverns in his youth and hoiw he often used to go the 
round of them himself. 

One of hU reasons for supporting the candidature of a would-be quaestor 
was: father brought me a cool ddnk of wmer, long ago* when I was 

sick and very thirst) / Of a witness who had been presented! before the 
House, he said: ^Though in fact my mothers^ freed woman and personaJ 
maid, she always treated me ss her patron; 1 stress this point because even 
now certain members of my household staff refuse to do so.’ 

Once, when the men of Ostia made a public petition, he lost his temper 
and shouted from the tribunal that he owed them no consideration, and that 
surely he w'as frecj if anyone Every day, and almost at cveiy^ hour and 
minute of the day, he ivould let fall such remarks as: 'U'hat? Do you take 
me for a booby and: 'Very well, curse me if you like, but hard words break 
no bones r with other more inept ones, such as w'Ould have come id even 
from a private citizen, let alone an emperor w*ho, far from lacking eloquence 
and education, had devoted his whole life to liberal studio. 

41, While still a boy Claudius had started work on a Roman histor>', 
encouraged by the famous historian JJvy% and assisted by Suipicius Fkvus. 
But when he gave hts first public reading to a packed audience he found it 
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difficult to hold their attcniioti because at the very bcgtnnins of hij perform¬ 
ance a very fat man came in, sat down, and broke a bench ~which sefit set'- 
eral of his neighbours sprawling - and csscited considerable memment. 
Even when silence had been restoicd Claudius could not help recalling the 
sight and going off into peals of laughter- 

As Emperor he continued work on this history, from which a professional 
gave frequent readings. It opened with the tnuidcr of Julius Caesar, then 
skipped a few years and started again at the close of the Gvil Wars; bMuse 
he reaJucd, from his mother's and grandmother’s lectures, that he would 
not be allowed to publish a free and unvarnished report on the intervening 
period. Of the first part two volumes survive; of the second, forty-one. 

Moreover, he wrote eight volumes of an autobiography which are crit- 
icizable for their lack of taste rather than any lack of style; as wcE as A Dt^ 
ftna ej Ckrro egainit tbe Asptrmm of Ajititkf GaUus - quite a learned work. 
Claudius also added three new letters of his own invention to the Latin 
alphabet -1- to represent a vowel between u and i; > for ps; and ^ for con¬ 
sonantal V - maintaining that they were most necessary . He had w-rinen a 
book on the subiect before his accession, and afrerwar^ met with no ob- 
sucle in getting the letters offidally adopted. They may still be found in a 
number of in the Qjftial and in pubUc inscriptions. 

4i, Claudius also studied Gteek with great application, and took every 
opportunity of professing his love for this language, which he deelucd to 
be the finest of all. Once, when a barbarian addressed him first in Latin and 
then in Greek, he relied; ‘Since you opnte armed with both our languages. 
Abo, while e^oglzing Greece to the Senate, he called it a province which 
had endeared itself to him by a dev'otion to the same literary studies as he pur¬ 
sued hii^f; and often answered Gteek envoys with a cucftilly composed 
oration in their own tongue. Claudius used to quote Homer from the tribunal 
and, after punishing a personal enemy or conspirator, made a habit of giving 
the following hexameter line as a watchword to the Colonel of the Guard; 

Let him be first to attack, but be sure that you counter him boldly. 

To conclude, Iwr even wrote books in Greek: twenty volumes of Etruscan 
history, and eight of Caithaginisui. The Gty of Altiandria acknowledged 
foese works by adding a new wing to the Museum called 'The Claudian’ 
in his honour; and haying the Etruscan history publicly redted from end 
to end once a year by relays of readers in the old wing; and the Carthagin- 
ian hifftor>% likewise^ in the new. 
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4|, in bi^ iasE ycm Claudius made it pretty pLaLa that he repciitcd of 
having married Agrippina and adopted Ncio. Foe esampk^ when his frccd- 
man congratulated him on having found a certain woman guilty of adultery, 
he remarked that he htmself seemed fated to marry wives who ‘were un¬ 
chaste hut remained ufichasicfied"; and presently, meeting firitaniiiciiSt 
embraced him with deep aHccrion. 'Grow up quiqklyp my boy/ he said* 
'and I will then explain what my poHcy has been/ With that he quoted in 
Greek from the talc of Telephus and Achilles: 

The hand that wounded you shall also heal, 

and dedaxed his intention of letting Britannicus come of age because al¬ 
though immature, he was tall enough to wear a gown;, adding 'which will 
at kst provide Rome with a troe-bom Caesar.^ 

44. Soon afterwards he composed his will and made all the Qt)' mag¬ 
istrates put their seals to it as witnesses; but Agrippina, being now accused 
of many crimes by informeis as wdl as her own conscience, prevented him 
from doing anything further on Britannicus^s behalf. 

Most people think that Claudius was poisoned; but when, and by whom, 
is disputed. Some say that the eunuch Haloius^ his ofhcial taster, administer¬ 
ed the drug white he was dining with the priests of juppitex in the Citadel; 
others* that Agrippina did so herself at a family banquet, poisoning a dish 
of mushrooms, his favourite food. An equal discrepancy exists bctw'een the 
accounts of what happened nest. According to many of my informants, 
he lost his power of speech, suflered frightful pain aJJ night long, and died 
shortly before dawn. A variant version is that he fell into a coma but 
vomited up the entire contents of his stomach and was then poisoned a 
second time, eithE!i by a gmed — the excuse being that he needed food to 
revive him - or by means of an enema, the CKCuse being thaE his 
bowels must be emptied too/ 

4j. Qaudtus's death was not revealed until aU arrangements had been 
compIcEcd to secure Nexo'^s successjoa. As a xesiilr, people made vows for 
his safety as though he still lived, and a troop of actors wexe summoned, 
under the pretence that he had asked to be diverted by their antics. He died 

^ Mr and Mis Goiddn Wesson's tratuc oa muihiDumS ahowf piett^' CO^liuiteJy 
that OLaudiui vas poIfiCcucd hy An edible baitlm cooked in the Sauce of a very iimilot 
poi$orKHii vuiety; thAt he then Tomited up the pnisdn; tliat he pOUDOed a lecond 
time with the jidec oF the Polcatiflian wiEd-gnnrd^ Or colocynth (2 iCif^ Iv. 40} ad- 
qiioUtCTcd both nniiJy And hy cnccnAi And thAt he was hnoLly tmothEivd. Seocea MVira 
to Jmvc been to die plot* 
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DJI 13 October 14 a.i>.» during the cotmiLship of Asmiu^ Mairelius an,d 
AciUos Avok, in his sistj^-fomth year, md xhe foufteenth of his reign. 
He was given a princely funeral and ofEdally deified, an honour which Mem 
later neglected and then cancelled; but which Vespasian restored. 

46. The main omens of Gaudius's death included a comet, Lgbtning 
that struck his father^s tomb* and an unusual mortality among magistrates 
of all tanks. There is also evidence that he foresaw his end and made no 
secret of it^ while choosing the Coriauls he provided for no appointment 
after the month in which he died i and on his last vidt to the House offered 
an earnest plea for hamiDny between Britannicus and Nero, begging the 
Senate to guide both of them with great care through the difficult years of 
their youth. During a final appearance on the tribunal he said more than 
once that he had reached the dose of his career; though cvert^one present 
cried: ^The Gods forbid!^ 
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Tu o branches of the Domidaii femily distinguished diemseivcs — the Cal- 
vini and the Ahenobarbi^ The Ahcnobatbi were nained after iheir founder* 
Ludus Domidus; the tradidon being that once^ on his return to Rome ftom 
(he country^ he mei a pair of twins looking more like ^jods than men* who 
told him to ifiibrra the Semite and the people that the battle of Lake Reg- 
iUuSj which had not seemed tmmincin* was already fought and won.* 
lo proof of their divinit)' the wins stroked him on both sides of bis chin 
and thereby turned his beard from black to the colour of bronae — a pht'S- 
ical pcculiarit)^ which became dominant among this descendants. Having 
gained seven consulships* a triumpb* and two censorships, and been raised 
to patrician mok, they all continued to use the same siunamei with no 
other forenames than Gnaeus and Ludus+ They gave an JnterQtiog twist 
to this practice by sometimes having successive members of the family 
known by the same forename and somerimes varying the two — for iq- 
stance we know that egch of the ftrsi three Ahenobarbi was a Lucius, each 
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cf the second three was a GnacuSj a.ftc£ which Lucius alternated with 
Gnicus. A closer study of the Domitian family history would prohibly 
suggest that many of Nero’^s vices were iiihcTited, although Indeed he 
made a ghastly cancature of bis ancestors" virtues. 

z. Let me go back quite a long way to Mero^s gn^it-great-gteat-grand- 
father^ Guacus Domitius. Wlule Tribune of the People he deprived the 
Fonufica] College of their power to fill yacandes in the priesthood^ and a- 
aw^arded it to the people»he hated the College for nqt having appointed him 
to succeed his father. As Consul he subdued the Aliobroges’ and the Avern- 
ians, and then rode through the ptovlnce on an elephant with an escort 
of soldiers^ as though he were celcbradng a tciomph, Licinins Crassusi the 
orator, remarked: 'Should his bronze beard really surprise us? After ah, 
he has an iron face and a heart of lead/ 

Grtaeus^s son and namesake, while Praetor, sumnironed Julius Caesar be¬ 
fore the Senaie, at the dose of his consulship, to be examined on the charge 
of having defied the laws and auspices. Afterwards^ when Consul, he tried 
to remove Caesar from ihe command in Gaul, and had himself named as 
his successor by the Pompeian pany. Then the Gvil War broke out and 
he was soon taken prisoner by Caesar at Corfinium, but set free; where¬ 
upon he went to Marseilles and supported the city fathers druLng the dif¬ 
ficult days of their siege. However, he abruptly deserted them; and fell a 
year later in the batde of Fharsalus. This Gnaeus was a remarkably in- 
deasive fmri* Once, in a fit of despcratioiij he attempted suicide by poison^ 
but the prospect of immediate death so terrified him that he changed his 
mind and vomited up the dose — the family physician knew him well 
enough CO have made it a mUd one, which earned the wise fellow his frcc- 
doiTL Early in the Civil War, when Pompey raised the question of how 
neutrals should be treated, Gnaeus was the sole Senator who wanted 
them classified as enemies. 

Gnaeus left one son Ludus, without any doubt the best member of 
the family. Although he bad taken no part in Caesiar^s assassination, he was 
condemned to die as a conspirator, under the Pedian LaWi and subsequently 
threw in his lot with his relatives Brutus and Cassius. After their deaths 
he continued to command, and even to enlarge^ the Fompeian fleet, which 
he would not surrender to Nfark Antony imlil his asstxJaies had been 
everywhere routed^ and then did so as though he were granting an immense 
favour. Of all those scntencEd under the Pedian Law he alone was gianied 
’ An cri^r; bis fathEf had dune ihii. 
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repatriation andj once home again^ held aJl the higheist offices of staw in 
succession. When dvil war broke out once more he joined Antony's staff, 
and vt-ss kier offered the supreme command by those who found Gcopatra's 
presence at headquarters axi embacrassment; but a sudden illness made him 
wary of accepting it, although he never gave a definite refusal. Instead, he 
rransferted his allegiance to Augustus; and died a few days afterwards. 
Antony, howevet, said rather unkindly that his real motive in changing 
sides was to be with Scrvilia Nab, hb mistress, 

4. Hb SOP, the Ludos Domitius who became Augustuses chief eiECucof, 
had been a famous cJ'tariotccr in his youth, and gained triumphal decoradona 
for his part in the German campaign; but was notorious for bb arrogance, 
extravagance, and extreme rudenesSh \X!liile holding the office of aedUe, 
he ordered Lucius Pkneus, then Censot, to make way for him in the street. 
As Praetor and again as Consul, he made knights and married women of 
rank act in stage pantomimes-Thc cruelty of the wild adimal hunts presented 
by him in the Circus and elsewhere at Rome, and of one gUdiaiorial cou- 
tesL tjbligcd Augustus — whose private warnings he had dbregarded — to 
issue a caurionary edicti 

5, Gnaeiis Donutius, his son by Antonia ihe hldef, became Nero’s 
father; and was a who^y despicahk cbatacter. As a young man he served in 
the East on Gaius Caligula 3 atitf, but forfeited his friendship by killing one 
of hb own freedmen for refusing to drink as much as he was told. Yet even 
then he behaved no better. Qneci driving through a vLlbge on the Appbn 
Way, he whipped up his horses and deliberately tan over a boy; and when 
a knight Cfiticii:ed him rather freely in the Forum he gouged out bis eyes 
there and then. He was also remarkably dishonest: cheating his bankers of 
payment for goods they had bought him and, while Praetor, even swindling 
victorious charioteers of their prbcc money. His sister Do-mitia Lepida open¬ 
ly teased him about this; and when the managers of the teams complained^ 
he decreed that rtf ftt/m all prizes must be paid on the spot, Just before 
Tiberius died he was charged with treason, adultery, and incest with Dom- 
ida Lepida; however, CaligaiJi^s accession saved him and he died of 
dropsy at Pytgi, first formally acknowledging the paternity of Nero, hb 
son by Germanicus's daughter Agrippina- 

Nero was born at Anrium on 1 j December 37 a.d*, nine months after 
Tiberius^s death. The sun w-as rising and hb earliest rays touched the newly- 
bom boy almost before he could be kid on the gcound, as the custom was, 
for his father either to acknowledge ot disavo w. Nero s horoscope at once 
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occasioned n^ny ominous predictions^ and a signilicAnc commcjit was made 
by his ^ther in reply to frimdly congratulations; namely, that any child 
born to himself and Agrippina was bound so have a detesteibJe nature and 
become a public danger. Another promise of ill-luck occurred on the dav 
of his baptism^ when Agrippina asked her btoibcr Caius Cahgula to give 
the boy whatever name he pleased^ he gbneed at his unde Gaud!us (later 
Emperor, and Ncto^s adopdvc lather) and said with a grin: M name him 
Qaudius.' Since Daudius was then the butt of the Court, Agrippina was 
not amiised, and ignored the suggestion. 

At the age of three Nero lost his father and inherited one-third of the 
estate; but Caligula, whu was also named in the will, not only took tvery- 
thing, but banished Agrippina, Nero therefore grew tip in very poor circ¬ 
umstances under the care of hk aunt Doniitia Lepida^ who chose a dancer 
and a barber to be his tutors. However, w^hen Claudius succeeded Cdlguhi, 
Hero had hia inheritance restored to him in full, and a legacy from his unde 
by marriage, Crispus Passienus, left him well off His mother^s recall from 
banishment allowed him to enjoy once more the benefits of her powerful 
influence; and it transpired latex that Claudiuses wife Messalina realizing 
that Nero would become a rival to her son Brit^nnicus, had sent assassins 
to strangle him during his siesta. They were driven away in tcfn>r, people 
said^ by a snake which suddenly darted from beneath Nero's pillow; but 
this was a mere surmise based on the discovert' of a sloughed soakc- 
skin dose by. Agrippina persuaded him to have this skin set in a golden 
bracelet, which he wore for a long time on has right wrist. After she died 
he threw It away because it ren’tinded him loo vividly cf her; but when 
his situation grew' desperatCp hunted for it in vain* 

7, While 5 ttU ver)' young be gave an exccpdonalty good performance in 
the Troy Game at the Creus and earned loud applause. When he reached 
the age of eleven, Claudius adopted him and appointed Annaeus Seneca^ 
who was already a senator^ as his tutor. On the following night, the story 
goes* Seneca dreamed that his pupil was really Cabgula; and, indeed, Nero 
soon made sense of the dream by giving signs of a naturally cruel heart. 
Since Britannicus continued 10 call him ^Ahenobarbus* even after his adop¬ 
tion, he revenged htniself by try ing to convince Claudius that Britaonicus 
was a suppositious child; and also tesrified in public against DomJtia Lep- 
ida, just to please his mother who had engineered ihc trial — Domitia 
was chatged with having cursed Gaudius's nrnrriage-bcd, 

Nero ceiebrated his maiden speech in ihe Forum by giving ktgesse to the 
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people and a bounty to the troops, and leading a ceremonial march past of 
the Guards, shield in hand. Afterwards, in the Senate, he made a speech of 
ihanks to Qaudios. VPhile Gaudius was Consul, Nero pleaded two taises in 
his hearing: one in Latin on behalf of the Bolognese, the other in Greek 
on behalf of the Rhodians and Trojans. He first appeared on the tribunal as 
Qty prefect during the Latin Festival; eminent lawyers gave him a number 
of important cases to try', instead of the dull and trivial ones that normally 
cotnc up on such occasions - although Oaudius had expressly forbidden 
this. Nett, Nero married his adoptive sister Octavia; and held Games and 
a wild-beasi hum in the Circus, by way of wishing Claudius good health. 

a. He had reached the age of seventeen when Claudius’s death occurred, 
and presented himself to the Palace Guard that day between the aiath and 
seventh hours — ugly omens having ruled out an earlier appearance. After 
being acclaimed Emperor on the Palace steps, he was taken in a litter to the 
Guards’ Camp, where he briefly addressed the troops. He then visited the 
Senate House, where he remained until nightfiill, refusing only one of the 
many high honours voted him, namely the title ‘Father of the Country’, 
and this because of his youth, 

5. Ncfo started off with a parade of virtue: giving Claudios a kvish fun- 
cial, at which he delivered the oration in person* and finally deifying him. 
He also exalted the memory of his father Domidus, and turned over pH 
his public and private affsirs to Agnppma s ittanagetncnt. Oti the ds) of 
bis accession the password he gave to the coland on duty was ' The Best 
of Mothers^ and she and he often rode out together through the streets in 
her litter. Nero founded a colony at Andum consisting of Guards veterans, 
augmented bv a group of rich retired centurions, whom he forced to move 
there; and also built them a harbour, at great expense- 

10^ As a ftinher guarantee of his virtuous intentions* he promised to 
model his rule on the principles bid down by Augustus, and never missed 
ad opportunity of being generous or merdfub or of showing what a good 
companion he was. He lowered, if he could not abolish, some of the heavier 
taxes; and reduced by three-quarters the fee for denoundng ev'asiofis of the 
Papian Law, which obliged noblemen to marry- Moteovex* he presented 
the commons with forty gold pieces each; settled annual salaries on disting¬ 
uished but impoverished senators - to the amount of 3 ,000 gold pieces in 

some cases-and granted the Guards hattaUons a free monthly Issue of gmm 

If ashed to sign the usual exccudon order for a felon, he would sigh: "Ah, 
how 1 wish that 1 had never learned to write I" He seldom forgot a fece, and 
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wotild gr*ct men of whatever rank by nanne wtchdut a moment^s hesitation. 
Once* when the Senate passed a vote of thanks to him, he answered: ^Wait 
until I descr\‘'c themT He allowed even the commons to watch him taking 
exercise on the Canipus ^iaxtiuSi and often gave public dedamations. Also, 
he recited his own poems* both at hoTne and in the Theatre: a performance 
which so delighted cveryoFic chat a special Thanksgiving w« voted hinip 
as though he had won a great victory* and the passages he had chosen were 
printed in letters of gold on plaques dedicated lo CapiioUnc juppker. 

ir. He gave an immense variety of entertainments - corning-of-age 
panieSp chariot races in the Circus, stage plays* a gladiaiorial shovr - per¬ 
suading even old men of consular rank, and old ladies, loo^ to attend the 
coraing-of-age parties. He reserved seats for the knights ac the Circus, as 
he had done in the Theatre; and actually raced four-camel chariots! Ac the 
Great Festival, as he called the scries of plays devoted to the hope of bis 
reigning for ever, parts were taken by men and women of both Orders; 
and one wdl-known knight rode an dephant down a sloping tight-rope. 
When he staged TAt a Roman play by Afranius* the actors were allow¬ 
ed to keep the valuable furnishings they rescued from the burning house. 
Throughout the Festival all kinds of gifts were scattered to the people - 
1*000 assorted birds daily, and quantities of food parcels; besides vouchers 
for corn, doEhes* gold, silver* precious stones* pr^ls, paintings* slaves, 
transport animab, and even trained wild beasts - and finally for ships^ blocks 
of City tenements, and farms, 

lir Nero watched from the top of the proscenium. The gladiatorial 
show took place in a wooden theatre^ near the Gamp us Marti us* which had 
been huilE in less than a year; but no one was allowed to be killed during 
these connbatSp nor even criminab. He did, however, make 400 senators and 
60c knights* many of them rich and respectable, do battle in the arena; and 
some had to fighi wild beasts and perform various duties about the ring. 
He staged a naval engagement on an artificial lake of ^It water which had 
sea'mensters swimming in it; also a ballet performance by certain young 
Greeks* ro whom be presented cerrificates of Roman dtiaenship when thek 
show endedp At one stage of the Mif^fastr ballet an actor, disguised as 
a bull, actually mounted another who played Pasiphaij and occupied 
the hindquarters of a hollow wooden hdfer - or that, at least, was the 
audience^s impressign. In the Daedn/uj md harm bailer, the actor who 
pUyed Icarus, while attempting hh first ffight, fell beside Nero's couch and 
spattered him with blood. 
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NerD rardy pr^ided at shows of this sort, but would recline in the closed 
Imperial bos wid watch through a window; later, however, he Dpened the 
bos. He mauguraied the Nctonia, a festival of competitionH in music, 
gymnascLCS, and horsemanship, modelled on the Greek ones and hdd every 
five years; and simultaneously opened his Baths, which had a gynmasium 
attached, and provided free oil for knights and scnaioxSr Ex-consnls, drawn 
by lot, organized the Ncronia, and occupied the Practor^s scats. At the 
priie-glving Nero descended orchestra-stalls where the Senators sat, 
to accept the kureUwreath for I*aHn oratory and verse, which had been 
resm^cd for him by the unanimotis vote of all the distinguished competitors. 
The judges also awarded him the wreath for a lyre solo* but he bowed 
reverently to them* and saids Tray lay it on the ground before Augustus's 
statue r At an athletic compedtion held in the Enclosure, oicu were sac¬ 
rificed on a lavish scale, that was when he shaved his chin for the first 
time, put the hair in a peari'Studded gold box and dedicated it to Capitoline 
Juppiccr. He had invited the Vestal Virgins to watch the athletics* explain¬ 
ing that Demetec^s priestesses at Olympia were accorded the same privilege. 

ij. The wdeome given Tiridates when he visited Rome deserves in¬ 
clusion in the list of Nero^s spectacles. Tiridates was the Armenian king 
whom he had lurtjd to Rome with wondcrfiil promises: Qoudy weather, 
prevented Tiridates from being displayed to the people on the day fixed 
by Imperial edict; how^ever, Nero brought him out as soon as possible after¬ 
wards. The Guards battalions marched in full armour around the temples 
of the Forum* while Nero occupied his cu ruie chair on the Rostrum* wear¬ 
ing triumphal dress and surrounded by military' insignia and standards. Tiri¬ 
dates had to walk up a ramp and then prostrate himself in supplication; 
whereupon Nero stretched out his hand, drew him to his feet, kissed him, 
and repbeed his turban with a diadem. Vllicn TLodates's suppUcadon had 
been translated into Ladn by an Interpreter and publicly recited, he was 
taken to the Theatre (where he made a further supplication} and oficred a 
seat on Ncro^s right. The people then hailed Nero as a conqueror and, after 
dedicating a laurel-wrotih i n the Gapitoh h^ closed che double doors of the 
Temple of Janus, as a sign that aH war was at an end. 

14. The first of Nero’s four consulships bsted for two months* the third 
for four* the second and the last for sis* He let a year elapse beiweca the 
first and second, and between the third and fourth; but not between the 
second and third. 

13. When he judged a case he preferred to defer his judgement until the 
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fdUowing daii% and then give it in writing; and ruled that, instead of a ease 
being presented as a whole, by one side and then by the othet, ever>^ re¬ 
levant charge should be debated separately^ On withdrawing to study a 
problem of law, he never consulted openly with his judicial advisers, but 
made each of them wriic Out an opinion; then mulled over the&e docu¬ 
ments in pri%'ate, came to his own condusion, and passed St off as a majority 
□pinion. 

For a long time Nero occluded the sons of freedmen from the ScnatCi 
and forbade those who had held magistracies under his predecessors to do 
so again. If too many candJdaies competed for any high ofricc, he kept the 
unsncccssful ones employed by giving thcfn legions to command. It be¬ 
came his practice to appoint Consuls for a period of sis months; and should 
a Consul die before i January he made no substitute appointment, to mark 
his disapproval of Caninius Rebilus’s one-day consulship. He awarded 
triumphal regalia to men of quaestorial rank, and even to some knights, 
though their services had not been of a military nature. The Consuls were 
ordered to read certain of hU speeches sent for the Senate’s information, 
thereby gping over the heads of the Quaestors, whose business ii should 
have been. 

After the great fire at Rome, Nero introduced his own new style of 
archicecture ■ building out porches from the fronts of tenements and private 
houses to serve as fire-hghting platforms, and subsidbing the work him¬ 
self. He also considered a scheme for extending the City wall as far as Ostia, 
and cutting a canal which would allow ships to sail straight up to Rome, 

During his reigti a great many public abuses were suppressed by the 
imposition of heavy peEiaitics,and among the novel enactments were sumpt¬ 
uary^ laws limiting private mcpendituce; the substitution of a simple grain 
distribution for public banquets; and a decree restricting the food sold In 
wine-shops to green vegetables, dried beans, and the like - whereas be¬ 
fore all kinds of tasty snacks had been displayed^ Punish men Cs were also 
inflicted on the Christiaiis, a sect professing a new and mischievous reli¬ 
gious belief; and Nero ended the licence vrhidi the charioteers had so long 
enjoyed that they clajmcd it as a right; to wander merrily down the streets, 
swindling and robbing the populace. He likewise expdled from the City 
all pantomiiDc actors and their hangers-onn 

17+ A new and effective check on forgery^ was discovered about this 
lime. Even^ signed tablet now* contained three lea^xs; the contract was 
written on tfie first, which was open; and also on the third, which had to be 
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llakcd \riEh the secoad by a bnen rhfead parsed through three holes bored 
in both and then sealed. If the contract oo the first page appeared to have 
been tampered with, it wus cheeked Against that on the third, the seab which 
hid ii being brokoi in ihe presence of ft magistrate. Provisions were flbo 
made that the first two pages of every will olTcrcd for witnesses to sign 
should bear only the testator's name; ftnd that no one drafting a will for 
signatuie by anyorie else might insert in it a legacy ft^ir himself Moreover, 
litigants were ordered to pay their lawyers at a fixedp icasojiablc tate; and 
no charge w»aj to be rnadc for seats in Court, Further, all Treasury suits, 
which had pre^dottsly been settled by the Treasury offidak themselveSp 
were io future to come before a bctard of arbitration in the Forum; and 
even' appeal from the \"cfdict of a jury was to be addnessed to the Senate. 

1 8h Nero probably felt no ambition to extend the Roman Empire, and 
even considered withdrawing his forces from Britain; yet kept them there 
because such a decision might have reflected on the glory won by 
his adoptive father Claudius. The sole additions made duriitg his reign to 
the list of Imperial provinces were the Kingdom of Pontus, ceded to him 
by Polemon; and that of the Cortian Alps w hich, on the death of Cotiius, 
reverted to Rome. 

19. Mero planned only two foreign tours: one to Alexandria, the other 
to Greece. A warning portent made him cancel the Alexandrian votage, 
on the very day when his ship should have sailed: during his farewell round 
of the Temples he had sat dowm in the shrine of Vesta, but when he rose to 
leave, the hem of his gown caught fire and then a temporary blindness over¬ 
came him. While in Greece he tried to have a canal cut through the Isthmus 
of Corinth, and addressed a gathering of Praetorian Guards, urging them 
to undertake the taskn Nero took a mattock himself and, at a trumpet blast, 
broke the ground and carried off the first basket of earth on hri back. He 
had also planned an expedition to the Caspian Gates of the Caticasus, en¬ 
rolling a new legion of Italian-bom recniltSp ftU six feet tali, whom he called 
"The Phalanx of Alexander the Great'; but k proved equally abortive- 

1 h^vc separated this catalogue of NcroV less atrocious acts - some for- 
giv able, some even praiseworthy — ftom the others; but I must begin to 
list his follies and crimes. 

in. hiusic formed part of his childhood curriculum^ and he early develop¬ 
ed a taste for it* Soon after his accession, he summoned Terpnus, the greaicst 
lyre-player of the day, to sing to him when dinner had ended, for several 
nights in successioni^ until vern' laiCr Then, little by little, he began to study 
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and practise himself, and consdentiattsly undertook all the usual cxetcises 
for strengthening and devdoping the Toice. Me would lie on his back with 
a slab of lead on his chest,use enemas and emetics to keep down his weight, 
and refrain from eating apples and every other food considered ddeterious 
to the vtjcal chords, Ultbuatclj-, though hit voice was sdll feeble and husky, 
he was pleased enough with his progress to nurse theatrical ambitions, arid 
would quote to his friends the Greek proverb: ‘Unheard mdodics are never 
sweeL His first stage appearance was at Naples wheic, disregarding an 
earthquake which shook the theatre,* he sang his piece through to the end. 
He often perforaicd at Naples, for several consecutive days, too; and even 
whDe giving his voice a brief test, could not stay away from the theatre, 
but went to dine in the ordiestfa where he promised the crowd in Greek 
that, when he had downed a 5 rink or two, he would give them something 
to make their ears ring. So captivated was he by the rhythmic applause of 
some Alexandrian sailors from a Beet which had just put in, that he sent to 
fof more. He also chose a few young knights, and more than j,ooo 
ordinary youths, whom he divided into claques to leatn the Alexandrian 
method of applause - they were knoarn, respectively, as ‘Bees’, ‘Roof- 
tiles, and Brick-bats — and provide it Ilbetally whenever he sang.* 11 was 
easy to rccogniae them by their bushy hair, splendid dress, and the absence 
of fiugs on their left hands. The knights who led them earned four gold 
pieces n performance. 

2T. Appearances at Rome meant so much to Nero that he held the Ncr- 
onia again before the requited five years cbpsed, Wlicn the crowd dam- 
ouTcd to hear his heavenly voice, he answered that he would perform in 
the Palace ^irdens later if anyone really wanted to hear him; but when the 
Guards on duty seconded the appeal, he delightedly agreed to oblige them. 
He wasted no time in getting his name entered on the list of competing 
lyre-players, and dropped his ticket into the um with the others. Guards 
colonels carried his lyre as he went up to play, and a group of military trib¬ 
unes and close friends accompanied him. After taking his place and briefly 
begging the audience’s kind attention, he made Cluvius Rufus, the cx- 
Consul, announce the title of the song. It was the whole of the opera Ni^‘, 
and he sang on until two hours before dusk. Since this allowed the re¬ 
maining competitors no chance to perform, he postponed the aivard of a 

‘ It cDilapied juit after the audicnoc had dii|>crB(d. 

* The fiw nude aloud humming noise. The Roqf^j Im clapped with tbei jt hollowed 
hjLQds^ the Brsck^baia, 
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prize CO the fdllo^^ 4 ng ycat, which would give him Another opportunity to 
sing. But since a year was a long time to wait, he continued to make £rc- 
tjuent appearances. He toyed with the idea of playing opposite professional 
actors in public shows staged by magistirates; because one of the Praetors 
had oiTcred him lo.ooo gold pieces if he would consent. And he did actually 
appear in operatic tragedies, taking the parts of heroes and gods, sometimes 
even of heroines and goddesses^ wearing masks cither modelled on his 
nwn face, or on the face of whatever woman happened to be his current 
mistress^ Among his performances were Canaa in Cbiidbirfh^ Ortsies ibi 
M^iricidt^ Ordipus BU^dj and Diifniughi Hifcnks^ There is a story that a 
young recruit on guard in the wings recognized him In the rags and fetters 
demanded by the part of Hercules, and dashed boldly to his assistance. 

a I. Horses had been Nero’s main interest since chiMhoodj whatever 
his tutors might do, they could never stop his chatter about the chariot 
races at the Oreus, When scolded by one of them for telling hJs lellow-pupiJs 
about a Leek-Grccn charioteer who had the misfortune to get dragged by 
his team, Ncto untruthfully explained that he had been discussing Hector's 
fate in the Ilmd^ At the beginning of his reign he used every day to pky 
with model ivory chariots on a board, and came up froni the country to 
attend aU the races, even minor oncs^ at first in secret and then without the 
least embarrassment; so that tbere was never any doubt at Rome when he 
would be in residence. He frankly admitted that he wished the number of 
prizes increased, which meant that the contests now lasted until a late hour 
and the faction-managers no longer thought it worth w^hde to bring out 
cheir teams except for a full day's racing. 

Very soon Nero set bis heart on driving a chador himself, in a regular 
race, and after a pteliruinaiy tnal in the Pabcc gardens before an audience 
of slaves and louogcrs, made a ppblic appeafance at the Circus; on this 
occasion one of his freedmen rcpbced the magistrate who dropped the nap¬ 
kin as the starting signal. 

However, these amaieur Lneursions into the arts at Rome did not satisfy 
him, and he headed for Greece, as I mention above. His main reason was 
that the ddes which regularly sponsored musi«^ contests had adopted the 
practice of sending iiim every'available prize for lytt*playlng; he always 
accepted these with great pleasure, giving the delegates the eactiesr audience 
of the day and invitations to private dinners. They would beg Nero to sing 
when the mca! was over, and applaud his perfortiiance to the echo, which 
made him announce: 'The Greeks alone are worthy of my genius! they really 
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listen to iTsusie-^ Sq he d otfhiistjly and» as soon is he arriv^cd at -Ca^siopc^ 
gave hi^ first song recital before the dtaj of Jgppiicr Cassias; after whidi 
he went the round of all the con tests. 

15* He ordered those contests which norrrmJJy took place only at long 
Intervals 10 be hdd during this visit, even if it meant repeating Lhcmj and 
broke tradition at Olympia by introducing a musical competition into the 
athletic games. When Halius, his freedman-secrctary, reminded him that 
he was urgently needed at Rome, he would not be distracted by oflicial bus¬ 
iness, but answered: ^Yes, you have made yourself quite pkio. I am aw^are 
that you want me to go home; you will do far better Jiowever* if you en¬ 
courage me to stay until 1 have proved myself worthy of mv reputation.* 

No one was allowed to leave the theatre dunng his recitals, however 
pressing the reason, and the gates were kept barred. We read of women in 
the audience giving hiith, and of men being so boted with the music and 
the applause that they furtively dropped down from the wall at the rear, 
or shammed dead and were carried away for huriaL Nero's stage fright and 
general nervousness. Jits jealousy of rivals^ and hts awe of the j udges, were 
more easily seen than believed. Though usually gracious and charming to 
other competitors, whom he treated as equals, he abused them behind their 
backs, and often insulted them to their faces; and if any were particularly 
good singers, he would bribe them not to do themselves justice Before 
every pccFormancc be w-odd address the judges wkh the utmost deference: 
raying tliat he had done what he could, and that the issue Tvas now in Fort¬ 
une s hands; but that since they were men of judgement and cspcriencc, 
they w ould know how to eliminate chc iactor of cliance. VVdien they Told 
him not to watry he felt a little better, but still ansious: and mistook the 
silence of some for severity^ and the embarrassment of others for disfavour, 
adnutting that he suspected every one of them. 

14. He strictly obsert^ed the rules, nevet darifig to dear hh throat and 
even using bis arm, rather than a handkerchief^ to wipe the sweat from bis 
brow. Once, while acting in a tragedy, he dropped his sceptre and quickly 
recovered it, but was certified of disqualiliration. The accompanist, how^ 
— who played a fi ute and tnaclc the necessary dumb-sbow' to illustraic 
the words - swore that the slip had passed unnoticed, because the audience 
w'ere listening whith such rapt attention;; so he took heart again+ Nero in¬ 
sisted on announcing his own victories; which emboldened him to enter 
the competition ftjf heralds. To destroy even* trace of previous whinners in 
these contests he ordered all thcar statues and busrs to lie taken down. 
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dragged away with hooks, and hurled into puklic pri^des. On sercnil cccds- 
sions he took part in the chariot mcing* and ac Olympia drove a ten-horse 
a novelty for which he had tensured King Mithridatea m one of his 
own poem^. He lost his baknee, fell from the chariot and had to be helped 
in again; but^ though he faded to say the course and retired before the 
finish, the judges nevertheless awarded him the prisce. On the eve of his 
departure, he presented the whale province with its freedom and conferred 
Roman citizenship aa well as large cash rewards on the judges. It was 
during the Isthmian Gantes at Corinth that he stood in the middle of the 
stadiurn and personally announced these benefits^ 

ij- Returning to Itdy, Nero disembafked at NaplcSp where he had made 
his debut as a singer, and ordered part of the dt\' wall to be raaed — which 
is the Greek custom whcriever the victor tn any of the Sacred Games CQines 
home* He repeated the same petformance at AciHiun, at A\h^ Lon^ and 
iinally at Rome. For his processional entry into Rome he chose the chariot 
which Augustus had used in his triumph nearly a hundred years previously; 
and wore a Greek mantle spangled with gold stars over a purple robe. 
The Olympic wreath waj on his head, the Pjchian w'reath in his fight 
hand, the Others were cairicd before him, with pbcards explaining where 
and against whom he had won them, what aongs he had sung, and in what 
plays he had acted. Nero's chariot was followed by his regular daque, who 
shouted that they were Augustuses men celebrating Augustus's triumph, 
The procession passed through the Gfcus (he had the entrance arch pulled 
down to allow more room), then by way of the Velahrum and the Forum 
to the Palatine Hill and the Temple of Apollo* Victims wot sacrificed in his 
honour all along the foute^ which was sprinkled wuth perfume, and the 
commons showered him with song-birds, rihbonSi and sweetmeats as 
compliments on his voice. He hung the wreaths above the couches In his 
sleeping c]uartets, and set up several statues of himself playing the lyre. He 
also had a coin struck with the same device. After this, it never occurred to 
him that he Ought to refrain from singingi or even sing a litde less; but he 
saved his voice by addressing the troops only in written orders* or in 
speeches delivered by someone ebe; and would attend no entertainment or 
official business unless he had a voice-trainer standing byj.t£lltng him when 
to spare his vocal chords, and when to protect his mouth with a handker- 
chtefi Whether he offered people his fnendship or plainly indicated his dis¬ 
like for them, ofren depended on haw generously or how feebly they had 
applauded* 
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It might have been possible to excuse his insokot, Justful, extra¬ 
vagant, greedy of cruel early practices (which werep I grant more furtive 
than aggressive), by saying that boys will be boys; yet at the same dme, this 
was cicarly the true Nero* not merely Nero in his adolesceoce. As soon as 
night fell he would snatch a hat of cap and make a round of the taverns, or 
prowl the SEfccts m search of mischief — and not always innocent mischief 
either^ because one of his games was to attack men on their way home from 
dinner, stab them if they offered resistance, and then drop their bodies down 
the sewers. He would also break into shops, afterwards operung a miniature 
market at the Pakcc with the stolen goods, dividing them up into lots^ auct¬ 
ioning them himself, and squandering the proceeds^ During these escape 
ades he often risked being blinded or kiUed — once he Tvas beaten almost to 
death by a senator whose wife be had molestcdp which caught him never to 
go out after dark unless an escort of senior offitsers was following him at a 
discreet distance. He would even secretly visit the Theatre by day, in a 
sedan chair, and watch the quarrels among the pantomime actors, cheering 
them on from the lop of ihe proscenium; then, when they came to blows 
and fought it out with stones and broken benches, he joined in the fun by 
throwing things on the beads of the crowd- On one occasion be fractured 
a practor’^s skull. 

ay* Gradually vices gained the upper hand: he no longer tried 

to laugh them off, or hid^ or deny them, but turned quite brazen. His feasts 
now ksied from noon til] midnight, with an occasional break for diving 
into a warm bath or, if it were summer, into sno w-cooled water. Sometimes 
he would drain the artiGcial lake in the Campus Martius, Of die other in the 
Cltcus, and hold public dinner parties there, including prostitutes and danc¬ 
ing-girls from all over the Qty among bis guests. IS^enever he floated down 
the Tiber tq Ostia, or cruised past Baiae, he had a row of temporary brothels 
erected along the shore, w'here a number of noblewomen, pretending to be 
madams, stood waiting to solicit his custom. He also forcid his friends to 
provide him with dinners; one of them spent 40^000 gold pieces on a turban 
partyv and another even more on a rose banquet. 

iS. Not sadsHcd with seducing free-born boys and married women, 
Nero raped the Vestal Virgin Itubria. He nearly contrived to many the 
freed woman Acte, by persuading some friends of consular rank to stvear 
falsely that she came of topi stock. Having tried to turn the boy Sponis 
into a girl by castradod, he went through a wedding ceremony with him — 
dowr)\ bridal veil and all — which the whole Court attended; then brought 
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liifn home, and trei^d him as ^ wife. He dressed Sperus In the tine clothes 
cotmlly worn by an Empress and took him in his own litter not only to 
e^'rry Greek assize and fair^ but actually through the Street of Images at 
RotnCp kissing him amorously now and then. A rather amusing joke is still 
going the rounds; the wodd would have been a happier place had h^eroV 
father Domititis married that sort of wife. 

The passion he felt for his moihefj Agdppinap was notorious; but her 
enemies would not let him consummate it, fearing that, if he did* she would 
become even more powerful and ruthless than hitherto. So he found a new 
mistress who was said to be her spit and image; some say that he didj in 
fact, commit incest ¥^■ith Agrippina every time they rode in the same litter — 
the state of his clothes when he emerged proved ir. 

Nero practised every kind of obsccnity^j and at last invented a novel 
game: he was released from a den dressed in the skins of wild animals, and 
artacked the private parts of men and uromen who stood hound to stakes. 
x\fter working up sufEcient e^dtement by this means^ he was dispatched - 
shall we say? — by his freedman Doryphorus. Doryphoms now married 
him — just as he himself had mamed Sporus — and on ihc wedding 
night he Imitated the screams and moans of a girl being deflow'eied. 
According to my informants he was convinced that nobody could re¬ 
main se3E;ually chasie, but that most people concealed their secret vices [ 
heoccp if anyone confessed to obscene practices, Neio forgave him all his 
other crimes. 

5o« He believed that fortunes wxrc made to be squandered, and who¬ 
ever could account for every penny he spent seemed to him a stingy miser. 
'True gentlemen,* he said, ^always throw their money about.’ He professed 
deep admiration for bis unde Caligula, merely because he had cun through 
Tiberius^s vast fortune; and never thought tadee, himself, about giving away 
or wasting money. Believe it or not, he spent 8,000 gold pieces a day on 
King Tiridates, and made him a parting gift of more than a milliorL He 
presented Mcnccratcs the lyre-pkyer and Spiculus the gladiator with houses 
and estates worthy of men who had celebrated tciiimphs, and showed ei^ual 
generosity to his monkey-faced banker Pancros, whom he later buried in 
almost royal style, Nero never wore the same dothes twice; he would stake 
4,000 gold pieces on each pip of the winning throw at dice; and when he 
went fishing used a golden net strung with purple and scarlet thread. He 
sddom travelled, it h said, with a train of less than carriages; the 

mules were shod with silver, the muleteers wore Ginusian wool, and he 
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was c^coitjtd by MaMCtan horsemen from Morocco, and outriders with 
jingling bracelets and mcdalliDiis^ 

51. His wastefulness showed most of aJl in the architectural projects. He 
built a palace^ stretching from the Palatine to the EsquiUne^ which he called 
'The Passageway^; and vrhen it bntned down soon afterwards^ rebuilt it 
under the new rume of 'The Golden Hou 5 fl^ The following details will 
give Some EiotioD of its size and magnlikence. A huge statue of himself^ 
izc feet high, stood in the entrance hall; and the pilkrcd arcade ran for a 
whole uiile. An enormous podl^ more like a sea than a poo!« was surrounded 
by buLldings made to resemble cities, and by a landscape garden consisting 
of ploughed ddds, vineyards, pastilles^ and woodlands — where every var- 
iery of domesiic and wild animal roamed about, Fhrts of the house were 
overlaid with gold and studded with precious stones and nacre. AH the 
dining-rooms had ceilings of firetted ivory, the panels of which could slide 
hack and let a rain of flowers^ or of perfume from hidden sprin klers, shower 
upon his guests. The main dining-room was circular, and its roof revolved 
slowly, day and night, in dme with the sky. Sea water^ or sulphur water, 
was always on tap in the badis.^lien the palace had been decorated through- 
nut Id this lavish style^ Nero dedicated it, and condescended to remark: 
'Good, now I can at last begin to live like a human being I’ 

He also had men at work on a covered bath sutrounded by cloisters and 
stretching from Misenum to Lake Averntis;aE the hot springs in the Baiae 
district would be canalized to feed it. Another project would have connect¬ 
ed Lake Avernus with Ostia by a ship canal t6o miles long^ and broad 
enough for two quinqueremes to pass. Prisoners from every part of the 
Empire were to be used for this task, even those convicted of capital crimes- 

Nero’s confidefice in the national resources was not the only cause of his 
furious spending; he had also biscn eicitedby tales of a great hidden tceas* 
uce, vouched for by a Roman knight who swore that the hoard broughE by 
Queen Dido to Ckrthage centuries before, when she fled Efom Tyre, still 
lay untouched in certain huge African caves and could easily be retrieved. 

ji. When this hope failed to materialize, Nero found himself bankrupt 
— and his financial difficulties were such that he could not lay hands on 
enough money even for the soldiers^ pay or the veterans^ benefits; and there¬ 
fore resorted to robbery and blackmail. 

First he made a law that if a freedman died ivho hid taken the name of a 
family connected with his own, and couM nor show adequate reason, fii^e- 
sixths of the estate, not rnerdy one half, should be forfeited to the Privt' 
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Pufs^v he sei:i&ed ihe estates of chose who had shown Ingratitude by 

not bequeathing him enough i and ftned the bwyecs responsible for writing 
and dicuting such mean urills. Memsoverj any man whose words or deeds 
offered the least handle to an Informer was charged with l^sc-majcsiai. He 
recalled the presents he had given to Greek dtiea in acknowledgemeflt of 
prizes won at musical or athletic contests. On one raarket-day he gent an 
agent to sell a few ounces of the amethystine and Tyrian purple dyes which 
he had forbidden to be used, and then dosed the businesses of defers who 
had bought them. It is said that he once noticed a lady wearing this illegal 
colour at one of his redials^ pointed her out lo his servants and had her 
dragged off — whereupon she was stripped not only of her clothes but of 
her entire property. His invariable formula, when he appointed a magistrate, 
was: 'You know my needs, eh ^ Ydu and 1 must see thar nobody is left W'ith 
anything/ Finally he robbed numerous temples of ihcii treasures and mdted 
down the gold and gilvcr ixnageg, among them the Household-gods of 
Rome — which Galba^ howeveij. had recast soon afterwards. 

j QaudLus was the first victim of his murderous career: because, though 
\^cro may not have been actually responsible for the poLsooing of his 
adoptive fiithcT^ he knew all about it, as he bter admitted by appredadveiy 
quoting a Greek proverb whicli calls mushrooms (the cause of tlus death 
and deification) ‘the food cuf the god5\ And he did his utmost to kisult 
Gaudius's memory, accusing him either of stupidity or of cruelty . It was 
a favourite joke of hk that Qaudius could no longer ^play the fool on earthy 
lengthening the initial syllabic of "to linger on', so that it mcadt ‘to 
pby the foor. Nero annulled many of Claudius’s decrees and edictSp on the 
ground that he had been a doddering old idiots and endosed the pkee 
where he had been cremated with nothing better than a low rubble wall 
He tried to poison Britarmicus, being not merely jealous of his voiDCp 
which Was ^ more musical than his own, but afraid that the common peo^ 
pic might be less attached to Gaudius's adopted son tban to bis real one. 
The drug came from an expert poisoner named IxKUSta, and when its 
action was not so rapid as he expected — the effect Tvas violently laxative - 
he called for her, compbining tint she had given him medicine instead of 
poison, and dogged her with kis own hands. Locusta explained that she 
had reduced the dose to make the crime less obvious. "^Ohot* he said. 'So 
you thijik that 1 am afraid of the Julian law^ against poisoning?^ Then he 
led Locrusta into his bedroom and stood over her while she concdcrtcd the 
fastest-working poison in her pharmacopoeia. This he administered to a 
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kid^ but when \i took five hours to die he nude her boil down the brew 
again and again. At last he tried it on a pig, which died on the spot; and 
that night at dinner had what remained poured into Britanaicus^s cup, Bri- 
tannicus dropped dead at the very first taste* but Nero lyingly assured the 
guests that the poor boy bad 'long been subject to these epileptic seizures'. 
Brita[inicus was buried hastily and without ceremony on the foUovring day 
during a heavy shower of rain, anti Nero rewarded Looista generously for 
her services with a free pardon — she had been condemned to death as a 
poisoner ev«i before Agrippina employed hec to murder Claudius — and 
actually supplied hec with students, 

^4, The over-watchful* ovcf-ciiiieal eye that Agrippina k^t on what¬ 
ever Nero said or did proved rnore than he could stand. He first tried to 
embarrass her by frat^uenr threats to abdicate imd go into redreincnt In 
Rhodes. Then, having deprived her of all power* and even of her Roman 
and German bodyguard* he expelled her from his Palace; after which he did 
everything possible to annoy her, sending people to pester her with law¬ 
suits while she stayed in Rocne* and when sbe cook reft^ge on her riverside 
estate* making them constantly drive or sail past the windows* disturb¬ 
ing her Tvith jeers and catH^dJs. In the end her threats and violmt behaviour 
terrified htm imo deciding that she must die. He tried to poison her three 
dmes* but she had always taken the antidote in advance; so he rigged up a 
machine in the ceiling of her bedroom which would dislodge the panels and 
drop them on her while she slept. Howevetp someone gave the secret away. 
Then he had a collapsible cabin-boat designed which would either sink or 
fall in on lop of her. Under pretence of a reconciliation* he sent the most 
friendly note inviting her to celebrate the Feast of Minerva w^ith him at 
Babe, and on her arrival made one of his captains stage an accidental col¬ 
lision with the galley in which she tuid sailed. Then he protracted the feast 
ujidl a late hour* and when at last she said: ^1 really must get back to Baiae,' 
offered her his coUapsibk boat instead of the damaged galley, Nero was in 
a very happy mood as he led Agrippina down to the quay* and even kissed 
her breasts before sbe stepped abikrd. He sai tip ail night, on tenterhooks 
of anxiety, waiting for news of her death. At dawn Lucius Agermus* hec 
freedman* entered youfully to report that although the ship had foundered* 
his mother had swum to safety* and he need have no fears on her account. 
For want of a better plan^ Nero ordered one of his mea to drop a dagger 
surreptitiously beside Agermus* whom he arrested at once on a charge of 
attempted murder. After this he arranged for Agrippina to be killed, and 
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made it seem as if she had sent Agermufi to assas^inaie him but committed 
suicide on hcaiiDg that the plot had miscartied. Other more gruesome 
details arc supplied by leEable authoriiies: it appe^ that Nero rushed uS to 
caamine Agrippina^s cxirpsc;* handling her legs and arms criticnlly^ and^ be- 
tTffceD djinks, discussing their good and had points. Though enco-nraged 
by the congrauiktions which poured in. from the Aimy, the Senate and 
the people, he was never thereafter able to free his conscience from the 
guilt of this crime. He often admitted that the Furies were pursuing him 
with Tvhips and burning torches; and set Persian mages at work to conjure 
up the ghost and make her stop haunting him. During his tour of Greece 
he came to Athens, where the Eleusinian Mysteries were being hcldp but 
dared not participate when a herald ordered all criminals present to "widi- 
dcaw before the ceremonies began. 

Having disposed of his mother, Nero proceeded to murder his aunt Dom- 
itia Z^pida. He found her cottfined to bed with severe constipation The 
old lady stroked his downy beard afibetionately—he was already full-grown — 
murmuring; ^Whenever you cclcbraic your coming-of-age and present me 
with this* 1 shall die happy / Nero turned to his courtiers and said laughingly; 
Tn that case I must shave at once' — which he did^ Then he ordered the doc¬ 
tors to give her a laxative of fatal strength, seized hex property before she 
was quite dead, and avoided aH legal complications by teaiing up the will. 

3)1* After getting rid of Octavia, he took two more wives — hrst Pop- 
paea Sabina, a quaestor's daughier, at that time married to a knight, and 
Statilia MessaLina, gteat-grcat-gcand-daughtcr of Augustus^ general Stat- 
ihus who had twice been G:»nsul and won a triumph. To marry Stadlk he 
was obliged to murder her husband, a consul. Life with Octavia had soon 
bored him, and when his friends criticized his treatment of her, he rc^ 
toned; ^Bcing an empercr^s wife ought surely to be enough to make her 
happy?* He tried to strangle her on several occasions, but ftnally pronounced 
that she was barren, sind divorced her. This act made him so unpopular and 
caused so great a s^iandal that he banished Octavia and Uter had her executed 
on a charge of adulten\ Hec tnnocrace was proved by the refusal of the 
witnesses called by him to testify against her even under torture ^ so he bribed 
his old tutor Anioctus^ to confess (fkbely) that he had tricked her into in¬ 
fidelity. Though he doted on Poppaca, whom he married twelve days after 
this divorce, he kicked her to death whOe she was pregnant and feeJing very 

^ AniccfUJ, the freedman who Imd dedgned the oollipsihlc boat, wu conunaod- 
ing the Ec^ct iJt Miscaum. 
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ill> because she dared complain that he came home laid from the races. 
Poppaea had borne him a daughtet^ QaudLa Augusta, who died in in£inc)\ 

There was no family relationship which Nero did not criminally abuse. 
When Gaudius^s daughter Antonia refused to take Poppaea^s place, he had 
her eacccuted on a charge of attempted rehellion; and destroyed eTCty oiher 
member of Ms family^ including relatives by marriagCp in the same way. He 
committed an indecent assault on young A ulus Plaudus and then put him 
to death, remarking: ‘Now Mother may come and kiss my successor^; he 
explained that Agrippina had been in love with Aulus and induced him to 
make a bid for the throne. There was also his step-son, RufHus Crispinns, 
Poppaet^s child by her former husband. Nero bad the boy^s own slaves 
drown him on a Wishing expedition simply because he was said to have 
pkyed at being a general and an emperor. He banished Tuscus, the son of 
his foster-mother and now Frocuratof of Eg^-pt, for daring to use the baths 
which he had built in preparation for the Imperial visit to Alexandria. When 
his tutor Seneca repeatedly asked leave to retire, and offered lo surrender all 
his estates, Neto swore chat he had no cause to suspect the old rrmi, whom 
be would rather die than harm; but drove him to commit suicide never¬ 
theless. He promised BumiS!^ the Guards" commander, a mugh misture^ 
but sent poison instead; also poisoning the food and drink of the rich old 
freedmen who had originally arranged for him to be adopted as Gaudius's 
heir^ and w'ere now acting os Ms Privj^ Coundllors. 

0 . Nero was no less cruel to strangers than to members of his family, 
A cornet,^ popularly supposed to herald the death of some person of out¬ 
standing importance* appeared several nights running and greatly disturbed 
him. His astrologer Balbillus observed that monarchs usually avoided port¬ 
ents of this kind by executing their most prominent subjects and tiius dir¬ 
ecting the wrath of heaven elsewhere; so Nero resolved on a wholesale 
massacre of the nobility. What fortified him iq this decision, and seemed lo 
justify it, was that he had discovered two plots against Ms life- The earlier . 
and mote important one of the two was Fiso's conspiracy^ in Rome; the 
othcr^ detected at Beneventunip had been headed by Viaiicius+ When brought 
up for trial the conspirators were loaded with three sets of chains. Some, 
while admitting their guilt, claimed that by dHtroying a man so thoroughly 
steeped in evil as Nero, they would have been doing him the greatest pos¬ 
sible service. All children of the condemned men wxic banished from Rome 
and then starved to death or poisoned. 

’ Ojic is recorded in fia a.d. the other La 6 ^ a.d. 
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5 7, After this^ Dothkig could ttstndn Nero from rnurdcriiig any one he 
pleased, on whsicvcx pretext Here are a few liisianocs only: Salvidieous 
Orfi(U5 was charged with leasing three shops, which formed part of his 
housc^ dose 10 the Forunt, as offices for the representatives of certain allied 
States I and a blind lawyer* Cassius Longinus, with keeping a mask of Galus 
Cassius* one of Julius Caesarnmiderers* attached to the family-tree: and 
Paems Thrasea for looking like a cross old schoolmaster. Those whom he 
ordered to commit suidde were never given more than an hour^s grace. 
To insure against delays he made doctors 'take care^ of any who were found 
still alive — which* in Nrro-s vorabubxy, meant opening their veins. He 
was eager, it is said* to get hold of a certain Egyptian - a sort of ogre who 
would cat raw flesh and practically anything else he was given — and watch 
him tear live men to pieces and then devour them. These ^successes', as 
Nero called them, went to his head and he boasted that no previous sover¬ 
eign had ever realized the extent of hU power. Often he hinted broadly 
char it was not his intention to spare the remaining senators, hut would 
one day wipe out the entire Senaiorial Order, and let knights and freedmen 
govern the provinces and command the armies* instead. He certainly never 
gave senators the kisses they expected when he set out on a journey or 
returned from one* and never bothered to answer cheLr greetings. In his 
announcement of the Isthmus Canal projeet, to a huge crowd, he loudly 
voiced the hope that it might benefit himself and the Roman people, but 
made no mention of the Senate, 

38- Nero showed no greater mercy to the common folk, or to the verj’ 
walls of Rome. Once, in the course of a gcneial conversation* someone 
quoted the line; 

When I am dead, may fire consume the earth* 

but Nero said that the first part of the Une should readj ^While I yet ]ivc\ 
and soon converted this ftincy into fact. Pretending to be disgusted by the 
drab old buildings and narrow, winding streets of Rome^ be brazenly set 
fire to the Gty; and though a group of ex-consuls caught his attendants* 
armed with oakum and blazing torches, ^passing on their property, they 
dared not interfere, lie also coveted the sites of several granaries, solidly 
built in stone, near the Golden House; having knocked down their walls 
with siege-cngkies, he set the interiocs This tcctor lasted for six 

days and seven nights, causing many people to take shelter in die tombs. 
Ncro^s men destroyed not only a vast number of tenements, but mansions 
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which had belonged to (kmous generals and were sdlJ decollated with their 
tdumphsd trophies; temples, too, dating bsct to the time of the kingship, 
and others dedicated during the Punic and Gallic wars “in feet, every anc' 
lent monument of historical intetest that had hitherto survived* Nero 
watched the conflagration from the Tower of Maecenas, enraptured by 
what he called ^tbe beauty of the Eames^; then put on his tragcdiaii^s cost¬ 
ume and sang Tie Kr// ef from beginning to end* He offered to remove 
corpses and rubble free of charge, but allowed nobody to search anaong the 
rains even of his own mansion; he wanted to collect as much loot as possible 
himself. Then he opened a Fire Relief Fuad and insisted on oontribittions, 
which hied theprovlndsds while and practically beggared all private citizens, 
J9, Fate made certain unesEpected additions to the disasters of Nero’s 
reign. In a single autumn jo,ooo deaths ftom plague were nrgislered at the 
Temple of UbLtLna. Two important Bridsb ganison-towns were taken by 
stornip and huge numbers of Romans and allies massacred-^ The legions in 
Armenia were shamefully defeated and sent beneath the yoke, and we al¬ 
most lost Syria at the same time. 

Jt was strange how amazingly tokrant Nero seemed to be of the insults 
that everyone cast at him, particularly in the form of Greek and Latin lam¬ 
poons. Here are a few examples of verses posted on dry vraRs or current 
orally: 

Alcmacon, Orestes, and Nero are brothers, 

Vfrhy? Because all of them murdered their mothers^ 

« 

Count the numerical values 
Of the letters in Nero's name. 

And in 'murdered hia own mother’! 

You will find their sum is the same*^ 

* 

Aeneas the Trajan hero 
Carried off his aged father; 

His remote descendant Neio 
Likewise carried off (or rather 

Let Death cany' off) his mother! 

Heroes worthy of each other, 

■* 

* CuiiulcKli3nu£ii (Meldoa) md Vcrulamium (5i Albam), with the Jwi of lives. 

» l^umcnla were expresird by letters; and in Greek the lettcn arNao'smmc, when 
converted Into mimeinils, had the aggre^te iralye of and so had the leitcrt of 'mur¬ 
dered his own mother^ 




Though Nero imy pluck the chords of si lyrc^ 

And the Parthian King the string of a bow^ 

He who chants to the lyre with heavenly fire 
Ts Apollo as much as his l^-darting foe. 

•Hr 

The Palace is spreading and swallowing Rome! 

Let us aJ] flee to Veil and make it our home. 

Yet the Palace is growing so damnahly fast 
That it threatens to gobble up Veil at last. 

He never tried to trace the authors and* when an Lnformcr handed the Senate 
a short list of their names, gave instructions that they should be let off 
lightly. Once, as he crossed a street, Isidorus the Cynic loudly taunted him 
with; Tn your song about Nauplius you make good use of ancient IDs, 
but in all practical matters you make ill use of modem goods.’ Again, the 
CDtncdian Datus, acting in an Acdlan force:, Lllustnited the first line of the 
song “Good-bye Father^ good-bye Mother’ with gestures of drinking and 
swimming - Claudius had been poisoned, Agrippina n»rly drowned - 
and the last line, ’Hell guides your fcet../ with a wave of his hand towards 
the senators whom Nero planned to massacre# He may have been imper¬ 
vious to insults of this sort or he tmy merely have pretended not to core, 
for fear of eocouragLog others to be eijually witty 5 at any he did no 
more than banish Datus and Isidoms. 

40. At last* after nearly fourteen years of Nero’s misrule, the earth rid 
herself of him- The first move was made by the Gaub under Julius Vindex* 
thdr pro-Praetor. 

Nero’s astrologers had told him that he would one day be removed from 
public office, and were given the famous reply: 

A simple craft will keep a man from want. 

This referred doubtless to his lyre-playing which, although it might be 
only a pastime for an emperor, would have to support him if he were re¬ 
duced to earning a Livelihood- Some astrologers forecast that, if forced to 
leave Rome, he would find another throne in the East; one or two even 
particularised that of Jerusalem* Others assured him that he would re¬ 
coup all htft losseSr ^ prcdictioii on which be based high hopes; for when 
he seemed to have lost the provinces of Britain and Aimenia, but managed 
to regain them both, he assumed that the disasters foretold had already 
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taken place. Then the Oracle at Delphi warned him to beware the seventy- 
third year, and assuming that this referred to his own seventy-third year, 
not Galba's, he looked forward cheerfully to a ripe old age and an un¬ 
broken ran of good luck; so much so that when he lost some very valu¬ 
able objects in a shipwreck, he hastened to tell his friends that fish 
would fctcli them back to him. 

Nero heard of the Gallic revolt oa the anniversary of his mother s mur¬ 
der. Hews in Naples m the time and took the news so phlegmatically that 
everyone diagnosed satisfaction at finding a good excuse to declare war 
on such a rich country and strip it clean. Going straight to the gymnasium, 
he was moo engrossed in watching the athletic contests, and when a for 
more serious despatch reached him at dinner timCj still showed no sign of 
disturbance beyond a threat to punish the rebels. In feet, for eight daj-s he 
wrote no orders and issued no special announcements; apparently trying to 
ignore the whole allain 

41* At last a scries of insulting edicts signed bv Vindex must have made 
some impression on him: in a letter to the Senate he urged them to avenge 
himself and Rome, but pleaded an infected throat as an excuse for not 
appearing at the Senate Bouse in person. Only two taunts went home: a 
suggestion that he was a bad lyre-piaycr^ and an insulting reference to him 
as "Domidus Abenobatbus^ rather Nero Caesar. Yet he told the Sen¬ 
ate that he had already intended to renounce his adopdve name and re- 
snme that of his femily; as for his lyre-pUying, he replied that he could 
hardly desen'C Vindex s taunt (which proved the other accusadorts just as 
false) after his long and painstaking cultivation of tSie art; and asked ^v- 
eral senators whctbcr they knew of any better performer than himself 
When further urgent despatches reached Antium in quick succession he 
hurded back to Rome in a state of terror^ On the way, howex^cr, he hap|>cne<3 
to notia; a group of monumental sculpture which represented a beaten Gaul 
being dragged along, head firs t, by a mounted Rom-in: this lucky sign sen i 
him into a traiuquort of joy, and he lifted his hands in gratitude to Heaven. 
When, therefore, he arrived in the City, he neglected to address either the 
Senate or the people; instead, he summoned the leading ddaens to his 
Palace wherci after a hiicf discussion of the Gallic situation, he devoted 
the remainder of the session to ilcrnonstfating a completely new tvpc of 
watcr^rgan, and explaining the mechanical complexitio of several dif^ 
ferent models. He even remarked that he would have them installed in the 
'Fhcatrc ‘if Vindex has no ob]cction\ 
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42. But when news of Galba^s Spanisli rcnrolt he fainted dead 

away and reniained mute and Inseosible for a long while* Coraing to hitiH 
seif, he tore his clothes and bcai his forehead-, crying that all was now over. 
His old nurEc tried 10 console him by pointing out that many princes in 
the past had experienced similar setbacks ^ but Ncio insisted that to lose 
the supreme power while still alive was something that had never happened 
10 juiyane el^ befote- Yet he made not the slightest attempt to alter his 
lazv and extravagant life. On the contrary^ he celebrated whatever good 
news came in from the provinces, wdth the most lavish banquets imaginable* 
and compo^d comic songs about the leaders of the revolt, which he set to 
bawdy tunes and sang with approprtaie gestures; these have since become 
popular favourites. Then he stole into the gtecn-toom of the Theatre, and 
sent a message 10 an actor who was being loudly applauded at the time^ that 
he should not take advantage of ihe Emperor’s absence &om the stage on 
business of State, by pushing himself ft>rward. 

45. At the first news of revolt Nero is said to have formed several appal¬ 
ling, though characteristic, schemes for dealing with the situation-Thus^ he 
intended to recall all army coumiaodcts and ptovindd governors, and tee- 
cute them on a charge of conspiracy; and 10 dispatch all exiles everywhere* 
for fear they might join the rebels; and all GaJlic residents at Rome, be¬ 
cause thej' might be impHcated in the rising. He hjtther considered giving 
the army free permission to pillage Gaul; poisoning the endte Soiate at a 
banquet; and setting lire to the City again, but first letting wild beasts loose 
in the street to hinder the dtbens from coping with the blaze. However, 
he had to abandon these schetnes* not because he scrupled to cany them 
out, but because he nstlized their imptacricability in view of the nuhtan 
campaign soon to be forced on him. So he dismissed the Consuls from office 
before theii term ended, and took over both consulships himselC declaring: 
*lt stands to reason; only a Ccmsul can subdue Gaul.’ But one day, soon 
after assuming the consular msig;nia, he IcJft the dining-room wicK his arms 
around tw'o friends' shouldera, and lemarkerl that when he reached Gaul 
he would at once step unarmed in front of the embattled enemy and weep, 
and Weep! This would soften their hearts and win them back to loyalty; 
and on the next day he would stroll among his joyful troops singing paeans 
of victory, which he really ought to be composing now. 

44. In his military piepaiations he was mainly concerned with finding 
enough vpagons to carty" his stage equipment and arranging for the con' 
cubincs who would accompany him to have male haircuts and be issued 
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with AmazoniaD shields and axes. When this was settled, Nero called the 
Roman commons to iirms; but no eligible recruit came forward, so he for¬ 
cibly enlisted a number of slaves, choosing the best from each household 
and rcftising exemption even to stewards or secretaries. All classes had to 
pay an incomc-iax, and every tenant of a private house or Hat wm told chat 
he owed a year's rent to the Privy Purse. Nero insisted on being paid Ln 
none but ncwdy-nuJited coins, or in sUvec and gold of high standard ; hence 
many people would not contribute anything, protesting that he would do 
much better if he reclaimed the fees from his informers. 

45^ He aggmvatcd popular resentment by profiteering in grain, which 
was already priced far too high. x 4 nd onluckily for him, word went around, 
during the general shortage of food, that a ship from Alexandria had just 
unloaded a cargo of sand for the Imperial wrestlers. 

Neco was now so universally loathed that no bad enough abuse could be 
found for him. Someone tied a tress of hair to the head of one of his statues, 
with a note attached in Greek i ^This is a real contest for ono^ and you arc 
going CO lose r A sack was draped around the neck of another statue^ with 
a similar note reading: have done wh^i I could* but you deserve the 
sack — presumably the sack reserved for parricides* Insults were scrawled 
on columns about his crowing having aroused even die cocks — for Ca//i 
means both cocks and Gauls -- and several people played the same ttick> 
pretending to have trouble with iheir skves at night, and shouting out: 

* Vengeance is coming ~ a reference to Vindex^s name. 

46. The implicacLons of auspices* of omens old and new* and of his own 
dreams, began to terrify Nero. In the past he had never known W'hat it was 
to dieam* bnt alter kUltng his mother he dreamed that he was steering a ship 
and that someone tore the tiller from his hands. Next, hk wife Octavk pidl- 
cd him down into thick darkness* where hordes of winged ants s^rarmed 
over him. Then* the statues of the nations* which had been dedicated In 
(he Theatre of Pompey^ began to hem him in and prevent him irom getting 
aw^ay: while his favourite Asturian horse turned into an ape, Of all except 
the head* which whinnied a tune. Finally, the doors of the i\fau5oknm open¬ 
ed by themselves and a voice ftom inside called: 'Enter* NeroF 

On 1 January the Houschold^gods, which had just been decorated, tum¬ 
bled to the ground during preparations for the New Year sacrifice* and as 
Neto was taking the auspices Sponis gave him a ring engraved with Pro- 
serpinc^s descent to the Underwotkb Then a great crowd gathered to pay 
their annual vows to Nem, but the keys of the Ckpitol wete mislaid. A^n, 
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while hb speech sigaiast Vuidcs wai being read in the Senate, a passage 
running: the criniinals will soon incur the punishment* and die the 

death which they so thoroughly deserve,* was hailed on all sides with cries 
of; 'Augustus, you will do soP People also nodeed that Nero, at his latest 
public appearance, sang the part of Oedipus in Exile and ended with the line: 

‘Wife, mother, father, do my death compel T 

47, When a despatch bringing the news that the other armies, too, had 
revolted was brought Mm at dinner, he tore it up. pushed over the table, 
and sent smashing to the ground two of his ‘Homeric' drinking cups - 
50 called because they were engraved wdth scenes from Homer. He made 
Locusts give him some poison, w^hich he put in a golden box; then crossed 
to the ServUian Gaidcns, W'here he tried to persuade the Guards oncers to 
flee wuth him - because his most faithful freedmen had gone ahead to equip 
a fleet at Ostia. Some answered evasively, others flatly refused. One even 
shouted out the Virgilian fag: ‘Is it so terrible a thing to die?' 

Nero had no idea what to do. A number of alicniiitivesoflefcd—for ex¬ 
ample, throwing himsdf Qu the mercy of the Parthian* or of GaJba; or 
appearing pathetically on the Rosiia to beg the people s pardon for his 
sins — they might at least make him prefect of Egypt, he thought, if they 
could not rind li la their hearts to forgive him altogether. A speech 10 this 
eflicct was later found among the papers in his bureau^ and the usual view' 
is that only fear of being torn to pieces before he reached the Forum pre¬ 
vented him ^om delivering it. 

Nero suspended his ddiberarions until the following day, but woke at 
midnight to find that his bodyguard had deserted him. He leaped out of 
bed and summoned his friends who were staying in the Palace. When they 
did not appear he went with a few onembers of his staff to knock at their 
doors. But nobody either opened or answered. He returned to his room. 
By now even the valets had absconded with the bed linen and the box of 
poison. He shouted for SpicuLus the gladiator or any other mined eacecu- 
tiocier, to end his misery at one blow. No one canw- *Wbat? Have 1 then 
neither friends nor enemies left?* he cried, and dashed out of the Fakce. 
Apparently he iniended to hurl himsdf into the Tiber. 

4S. Changing his mind once more, however, be said that all he wanted 
was some secluded spot where he could collect his thoughts at leisure. 
Phaon, an Imperial freedman, suggested his own suburban villa, four miles 
aivay, between the Nomentanan and the Salarian VVa>"s. Nero jumped at 
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tlie offer. He was in undershirt and slippers; but simply- pulled on a fi dr d 
doali and hat. took horse and trotted off, holding a handkerchief over bis 
faije* Four servants went with him. including Sporus. Suddenly a slight 
earth'trcmor w'as fell and lightning flashed in their eyes, which tenified 
Nero. Then, firom the near-by camp soldiers began shouting about the de¬ 
feat which C^lba w'Ould inflict on hun. He heard one man as the)' 

passed: ‘Those fellows are in pursuit of the Emperor/ and another; *What’s 
the latest news of him in Town?’ Then Nero's horse took fright at the smell 
of a dead body lying by the roadside; which made him espose his face* 
He was immediately tecogniEcd and saluted by a Guards* vctcian. They 
reached a lan e leading to Phaon's villa and, abandoning their horses, follow¬ 
ed a path which ran through a briar patch and a plantation of reeds to the 
rear wall of the house. Bcause the going was difHcult Nero made them 
spread a doak for him to walk on. When begged by Phaon to lie low for 
awhile in a gravel pit, he answeicd: ‘No, I refuse to go underground be¬ 
fore 1 die * While the servants tunneUed through the wall he scooped up 
some water in his hands from a ccighbouiing pool and drank it, saying: 
■This is Nero’s own special brew/ Then he pulled out all the thorns ihom 
his ragged cloak and crawled into the villa by way of the tunnel* Finding 
himself in a slave’s bedroom, beside a couch with a poor mattress over which 
ao old cape had been thrown, he sank down on it and, although hungry, 
refused some coarse bread; but confessed himself still thirsty and sipped a 
liltlc TVBXm wztsi. 

Finall;^^ when his cornpanions unanimooslj insisted on his tr^'ing 
CO escape from the miscruble fiic thxcateniriig him, he ordered them to dig 
a grave at once^ of the right si^e^ and then coUeet any pieces of marble 
that they could find and fetch wood and water for the disposal of the corpse. 
M they bustled about obediently he muttered through hh tears: ^Deadl 
And so great an artist T 

A runner brought him a letter &om Phaom Nero tore it from the man^s 
hands and read that^ having been declared a public enetnv by the Senate^ 
he would be punished ancient style' when arcesicd. He ashed what 
ancient styie^ meant, and learned that the ejcecudooers stripped thdr vic¬ 
tim naked, thrust his head into a wooden fork, and then flogged him to 
death with sticks. In terror he snatched up the two daggers which he had 
brought along and tried their points; hut threw them down again* protest 
ing that the fatal hour had not yet come. Then he begged Sporus to weep 
and mourn for him, tut also begged one of the other three to set him an 
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c3(Ampic by committifig filicide first, lie kept moaxung ^bout his cowardice, 
and muttcridg; ‘How ugly and vtilgar my life has become]" And then in 
Gf«k: 'This cettainLy is no credit to Nero, no credit ot all/ and! ‘Coinc, 
pull yourself together^ manBy this time the troop of cavalry who had 
orders to take him alive wae coming up the roail Nero gasped: 

'Hark to the sound I hear] it is hoo^^es of galloping horses." 

Thoij with the help of his sedbe, Epaphroditus, he scabhed himself in the 
throat and was already half dead when a cavalry officer entered^ pretending 
to have rushed to his rescue* and staunched the wound vidi bis doak. Nero 
muttered: ‘Too htel Bui* ah, what fidelity He died, with eyes gkred 
and bulging from their sockets* a sight which horrified cven^body present. 
He had made his companions prorausCi whatever happened* not to let his 
head be cut off* but to have him buried all m one piece. Galha's freedmaji 
Jcelus* who had been impdsaned when the first news came of the revolt 
and was now at liberty again, granted this indulgence. 

^0. They laid Nero on his pyre* dressed in the gold-embroidered white 
robes whidi he had worn on i January, ^fhe funeral cost 1*000 gold pieces. 
Ecloge and Ale^tandria^ his old nurses, helped Acte* his mistress* to carry 
the remains to the Ptacian Hill, which can be seen from the Campus Martius. 
His oofKn, of white porphyry, stands there in the Donaitian family tomb 
behind a rail of Thasian stone and overshadowed by an altar cf Luna marble. 

51* Phj’sical cliaiacteristics of Nero: 

Height: average. 

Body: pustular and malodorous. 

Hair: light blood. 

Features : pretty* rather than handsome. 

Eyes: dullish blue. 

Neck; stjuat. 

Belly: pfotuberanL 

Legs: spindling. 

His health was anmdngly good: for all his extravagant indidgence he had 
<mly three illnesses in fourteen yean:, and none of them serious enough to 
stop him from drinking wine or breaking any other tegular baJ>k- He did 
not take the least trouble to dr^ aa an Bmperor should* but alway’s had 
his hair set in tows of curls and* when he visited Greectp let it grow long 
and hang down his back. He often gave audiences in an unhelced silk dress- 
ing-gowrij slippers p and a scarf. 
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As a boy Nero read mosc of tlse usuaj school subjects except phi Jo- 
sophy which, Agrippiria warned him, was no proper study fbt a future mJer. 
His tutor Seneca hid the works of the early rhetorictans from KSm^ intend' 
mg to he admired himself as long as possible. So Nero turned his hand to 
poetry^ and would dash off verses without any effort. It is often cklmed that 
he published other people’s work as his own^ but notebooka and loose pges 
have come into my possession, which contain some of Nero’s best-known 
poems in hk own handw-riting, and have dearly been neither copied nor 
dictated. Many erasures and GanedJations, as weU as words sobsticuted 
above the lines prove that he was thinking things out for himself. Nero also 
took more than an amateur’s interests in painting and sculpture. 

5 5, His gceatesi weaknesses W'cre his thirst for popularity and hJa jealousy 
of men who caught the public eye by any means w^hatsoever. Because he 
had swept the board of all public prkes offered for acting, and was also an 
enthusiastic wrestler — during his tour of Greece he had never missed a 
single athletic mcctiDg — most people expected him to take part in the Clas¬ 
sical events at the next Olympiad. He used to squat on the ground in the 
stadium^ like the judges, and if any pair of competitors w'orked away from 
the centre of the ring, would push them back himself. Because of his aiog- 
ing and chariot-dnvipg he had been compared to Phoebus Apollo; now, 
apparently, he planned to become a Hercules* for according to one story 
he had a lion so carefully trained that he could safely hicc it naked before 
the end re amphitheatre; and then cither kill it with his club or else strangle it. 

54. Just before the end Nero took a public oath that if he managed to 
keep his throne he would celebrate the victory with a music festival^ per¬ 
forming successively on water-organ^ flute, and bagpipes; and when the 
last day came would dance the role of Tuinus in Virgil’s He was 

supposed to have killed the actor Paris because he considered him a serious 
professional rival. 

35- Nero's unreasonable craving for immortal fame made him change a 
number of w ell-know n names in his own fevour. The month of Aprils for 
instance, became Neroneus; and Rome was on the point of being renamed 
'NeropoUs’. 

56. He despised all religious cults except that of Atargads, the Syrian 
Goddess; and show^ed* one day, that he had changed his mind even about 
her, by urinating on the divine image. He had come* instead, to test a 
superstitious belief ^ the only one, as a matter of ftic^ to ivhich he cveT re^ 
mainrd faithfol — in the statuette of a girl sent him bv an anonymous com- 




moticT ^ 3 chofin against oonspixAdcs. It bq happened that a conspkac) 
caidd CO light immcniiabrly afterwards^ so he begad to aror^hip the girl as 
though she ’were a powccfhl goddes$, and sacrt&ced to her thete tiidcs a 
expcctidg people to believe that she gave him kdowledge of the future* 
He did inspect some entrails once, a few moaths hefote his death, but they 
comained no omen at all ^vourable to him. 

57* N«o died at the age of thirty-two^ on the armiversafy of Oettvia's 
mufdcr. In the widespread general tejoicing, dtizms ran dirough the 
streets wearing caps of liberty, as though they were freed slaves. But a few 
faithful friends, used to lay spring and summet flowers on his grave foe 
some years, and had statues mndc of himj wearing his fringed gown» which 
they put up on the Rostra; they es^en continued to dicukte his edicts* pre¬ 
tending he was still alive and would soon return to confound his enemies. 
What is more, Kng Vologaesus of Faithia, on sen d ing ambassadors to rat¬ 
ify his alliance with Rome, pardcukrly requested the Senate to honour 
Ncro^s memory* In fact, twenty^ years latcr» when I was a young mari, a 
mysterious individual came forward claiming to be Ncfo; and so magkal 
was the sound of his name in the Parthlam^ cars that they suppogrted him to 
the best of their ahility* and were most reluctant to conct^e Roman de¬ 
mands for his extradition. 
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With Nmo line of the Caesars becmie esiincL Among the manf pro¬ 
phetic indicatioas of this event two outstanding ones Ate mentioned by 
hbrorians. As Livia returning to her home at Veil after marrying Au¬ 
gustus an eagle fiew by and dropped into bet kp a white pnUet which it 
had just pounced upon. Noticing a luLirel twig in its beak she decided to 
keep the puhet for breeding and to plant the twig. Soon the pullet raised 
such a brood of chickens that the house is still known as -The Poultf>'" * 
moreover the twig took root and grew so liuLurtously that the Caesars b 1 - 
w^ays plucked lautds from Jt to At their triumphs. It also became an 
imperial custom lo cut new slips and plant these close by* Remarkably 
enough, the death of each Emperor teas anticipated by the ptemonhory 
wilting of his kurel; and in the last year of Nero’s reign not only did every 
tree wither at the root, but the whole flock of poultry' died- And, as if that 
were iusuEident waming, a thundefbok presently struck the Temple of the 
Caesars, decapitated all the statues at a stroke and dashed Augustiis*$ 
sceptre Grom his hands. 
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Galbfi succeeded Ntfo. Though aoi directly related to the Julians^ he 
came from a very ancient aristocratic house^ and used to amplify the in- 
scripdons on his own statues with the statement that Quintus Otulus Cap- 
itoliniis was his gr«t-grandfadicf; and even bad a tablet set up in the 
Palace forecourt, tracing his ancestry hack to Juppiter on the male, and to 
Pasipha^i Minos^s wife, on the female side. 

3. h w^ould be tiresome to reproduce rhis pedigree here in all its glory; 
but I shall touch briefly on Galba^s immediate faimly^ Why the surname 
^GaJba^ w^as first assumed by a Sulpjdfliip and where it originated^ must re¬ 
main moot points. One suggestion is that after a tediously protracted siege 
of some Spanish town the Sulpidus in Cjuestiou set fiie to it, using torches 
smeared with resin Another is that he resorted to a 

kind of poultice, during a long dlness. Others are that he was very fat, the 
Gallic word for which Is gultai or that, on the contrary, he was very small 
— like the a cpcaiure which breeds in oak trees. The Sulpidans ac- 
({iiired a certain lustre during the consulship of Servlus Galha, described a3 
the most eloquent speaker of his time, and preserve a tradition that, while 
governing Spain as pro-Practor, he massacred 30,000 Lusitanians - an act 
which provoked the war wiih Vmathus, Servius Galba^s grandson, en¬ 
raged when Julius Catsar, whose lieutenant he had been in Gaul, passed 
him over for the consulship, }Qined the assassins Brutus and Cassius, and 
was subsequently sentenced co death under the Pedian Law, * The Emperor 
Galba^s father and grandfather were descended from this personage. The 
grandfather had a fir higher reputation as a scholar than as a statesman, 
never rising above the rank of praetor but publishing a monumental^ and 
not negligible, historical work. The father, however, won a consulship; and 
although so squat as to be almost a hunchback, and a poor speaker into the 
bargain, he proved indefatigable in public business. He marriedp first Mum- 
mia Achaica, grand-daughicr of Catulus and great-grandHdaughtcr of the 
Lucius hiummius who sacked Corinth; and then Livia Ocellma, a rich and 
beautiful woman, whose adections arc said lo have originally been stirred 
by his rank, but afterwards even more by his frankness - in reply to her bold 
advances he furtively stripped to the waist and revealed his hump as a 
proof that he wished to hide nothing from her, Achaica bore him two sons ; 
Gaius and Servius^ Gaius^ the cider, left Rome owing to financial embarrass¬ 
ment; and, because Tiberius crossed him off the list of proconsuls, when 
he became due for a province^ committed suicidep 

* See Jh 
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4. On D«enibcr j d.c., whik Messda and LcntultiS were Consuls, 
Scrvius Galba^ ibc Empetoc-to-be^ was born in a hillside bouse beside the 
road which links Terracina with Fundi To please his stepmother Livia 
Ocdltna^ who had adopted him, he look the name Llvius, the surname Ocel¬ 
lus, and even the forename Lucius, until bccaniing Emperor* According 
to some wrirers Augtistus once singled GaJba out from a group of small 
boys and chucked him under the chin, saying in Greek: 'You too will taste 
a little of my glory, child"; and Tiberius, hearing that he would be Emperor 
when an old man, grunted: ^Vety W'dl Icr him live in peace; the news does 
not concern me in the One day, as GaJba's grandfather was invok¬ 

ing sacrificial lightnings an eagle suddenly snatched the vidimus intestiues 
out of his bands and carried them olf to an oak-tree kden with acorns, 
A bystander suggested that this sign portended great honour for the family. 
^YeSp yes, perhaps so/ the old man agreed, smiling^ ^on the day that a mule 
foals/ When Galba later launched his rebeOion, what encouraged him most 
was the news that a mule had^ in fact. Foaled.^ Although everyone else con¬ 
sidered this a disastrous omen, Galba remembered the sacrifice and his 
grandfather's quip, and ifiterpreted it in precisdy the opposite sense. 

He had already dreamed that the GcnJdess Fortune visited him to announce 
that she 'was tired of waiting outside his door and vrould he please let her In 
quickly or she would be fair giunc for the nest passef-by- He awoke, opened 
the door, and found on the landing a bromfe image of the Goddess, mote 
than a cubit tall. This he carried lovingly to Tusculum, his summer home, 
and consecrated a private chapd to Fortune; worshipping her withmonthly 
saciifices and an annual vigil. 

Even as a young man he faithfully observed the national custom, already 
obsolescent, of summoning his household slaves twice a day to wish him 
good-morning and good-night, one after the other. 

j- Galba was a conscientious student of public aflairs, and particuliirly 
skilled in law. He took marriage sciiously hut, on losing his wife Li via 
and then two sons she had home hlm^ remained single for the rest of his 
life* Nobody could interest him in a second match^ not even Agrippina 
who, w^hen her husband Doitiitius died, made such shameless advances to 
him — though he had not yet become a widoTver — that his mother-in-law 
gave her a public leprunaUidj going so far as to slap her in front of a whole 
bevy of married women* 

Galba always behaved most graciously to Id via Augusta, who showed him 
1 A bat tm tinrccoidcd, phtmwTKtida. 
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considerable favour while she lived, and then left him half a million gold 
pieces, the largest bequest of alL But, because the amount was espressed 
in %ufes» not words, TibeciLW, as ber executor, reduced it to a mrte j,ooo; 
and Galba never handled even that modest sum. 

6, He won his fim public appointment while sdll under age. As praetor 
in charge of the Floral Games he introduced the spcctaciiilar novelrj" of 
tightrope-walking elephants. Then he governed the province of x^quirania 
for nearly a year, and next held a consulship for six months. Curiously 
enough, Gaiba succeeded Nero's father, Gnaeus Domitius. and preceded 
Salxdus Otho* father of Otho — a foreshadowmg of the time when he should 
reign between these two Consuk" sons. At Caligula’s orders Galba replaced 
Gactiiiicus as Governor-general of Gtcater Germany^ The day after taidag 
up hss cottimand he put a stop to manual applause ar a religious festival, by 
posting a nodee to the dTcct that 'hands will be kept inside uniform cloaks 
on ah occasions - Veri'' soon the following doggerel woat the rounds^ 

Soldier, soldier^ on parade. 

You should learn the soldier's trade, 

Galba’s now commanding us — 

Galba, not Gaetulicus I 

Galba came down Jusi as severely on requests for leave. In gruelling man¬ 
oeuvres he toughened old campaigners as well as raw recruits, and sharply 
checked a barbarian raid into Gaul. Altogether^ he and his arniv made so 
favoucable an impression when Caligula came to inspect rhem, that they 
won more praise and ptbe money than any other troops in the field. GaJb^ 
scored a personaJ success by doubling for twenty milci, shield oo shoulder, 
beside the Emperor s chariot, whUe continuing to direct manoeuvres. 

7. Although strongly urged to proclai m himself Emperor after Caligiila’s 
murder, Galba held l>ack, thus earning Claudius’s heartfelt gratitude. Claud¬ 
ius, indeed, considered Galba so close a ftiend that, when a slight in¬ 
disposition overtook him, the British expedidon was postponed on hk 
amount. I.iarcr, Galba became proconsul in Africa for two yearsj "with in^ 
structions to suppress the discurbance caused there by domestic rivalries 
and a native revolt. He executed hb commission somewhat ruthlessly, it is 
^e, but showed scrupulous attention to Justice. Discovering, for instance, 
that while rations were shon, a certain legionary had sold u peck of surplus 
wheat for a gold piece, he forbade all ranks to feed the fellow when his 
Stores were exhausted and let him starve to death. At a court of inquiry into 
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the cswnership of a transport aLtiimal, GalbA found both the evidencE Jidd 
the pleadings imsatiEfactory and, since the truth seemed to be anybody's 
guess* gave oidecsi the beast blindfold to its usual trough and let it 

drink. Then uncover its eyes and watch to whom it goes of its own accord. 
That man wih be the owner.' 

For these achievements in Afiica and his previous successes in Ger- 
many» Galha won triumphal decorations and a triple priesthood, and was 
clecied both to the Fellowship caf the Fifteen, * md to the Titian and Augustan 
Guilds. But from then onwards* until the middle years of Nero"? rdgn, he 
lived almost exclusively in retirement* never going an>"whcre* even for a 
country drive, without the escort of a second carriage containing to*ooo 
gold pieces. At last, whde living at Fundi, he was odered the governorship 
of Tarragonian Spaing where, soon after his amval, as he sacrifed in a 
temple, the incense-carrying acolj'te went whitc-haJted before his eyes — 
a sign shrevpdiy read as portending the succession of a young EmpetDr by an 
old one. And presently, when a thundcrholc struck a Cantabrian lake, twelve 
ases, unmistakable emblems of high authority, were recovered from it. 

5, He ruled Tarragonkm Spain for eight years, beginning with great 
enthusiasm and energy^ and even going a htde too fer in bis punishmenc 
of crime. He scnicnccd a montynriungcr of questionable honesty to have 
both hands cut olf and nailed to the counter; and ctucHied a man who had 
poisoned his waxd to inherit the property. When this murderer begged for 
justice^, protesting that he was a Roman citiseOir Galba recogniaed his status 
and ironically consoled him with: ‘Let this dd^en hang higher than ibe 
rest, and have his cross whitewashed/ As tirne wore on* however, he grew 
lazy and inactive; but this was done purposely to deny l^aero any pretext 
for disciplining him. In hh own words : ‘Nobody can be forced to give an 
aocoum of hovp he spends his leisure hours/ 

Galba was holding assizes at New Carthage when news reached him of 
the revolt in Celtic Gaul. It came in the form of an appeal for help sent by 
the Roman Governor-General of Aquitaine* which wtis followed by another 
from Gaius Julius Vindei askings would he take the lead in rescuing hum¬ 
anity from Nefo? He accepted the suggestion, half hopcftjlJy, liilf 
fully 1 but w'itbont much delay, having accidentally come across Nero s 
secret orders for his own assassinariop; and took htait from certain very 
^vouiable signs and portents cspcdiilly the predictions of a nobly-bom 
girl which (according to Juppitcr's priest ai Qunb) rnatched the prophecies 

^ See JidiiM CncMf 7 
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spoken in » tnncc by uiothcr gir] two centtirfes before - the priest had just 
found a record of these in the Temple vault, folJowidg directions given him 
in a dream. The gist of these prophedcs was that the lord and master of the 
world would some day arise in Spain. 

10. Accordingly. Galbfl took his place on the Tribunal, as though gobg 
about the business of freeing slaves, but before him were ranged statues and 
pimtes of Nero’s prominent victims. A young aristocrat, recalled from 
exile in the neighbouring Balearic Islands for this occasion, stood near while 
Galba deplored the present state of the Empire, Galba was at once hailed 
as Comman dcr-in-Chief, and accepted the honour; announcing that he would 
now govern all Spam in the name of the Roman Senate and people. He 
cloKct the courts, and began raising regular troops and militta from the 
native population to increase his existing command of one legion, two 
squadrons of cavalry, and three unattached infantry bat^ons. Nest, 
he chose the most distinguished and intelligent Spaniards available as mem¬ 
bers of a provincial senate, to which matters of State importance could al¬ 
ways be referred. He also picked certain young knights, instead of ordinary 
troops to guard his sleeping quarters, and although these ranked as volunte^ 
infantrymen they sdll wore the gold rings proper to their condition. Then 
he called upon all Spanish ptovbcials to unite energeticaUy in the common 
cause of rebellion. At about tins time a ring of ancient design was discover¬ 
ed in the fortifications of the city’ that he had chosen as his headquarters; 
the engraved gem represented Victory tabing a trophy. Soon afterwards an 
Alexandrian ship drifted intoTortosa, loaded with *nns,but neither helmsman, 
crew, nor passengers were found aboard her - which left no doubt in any¬ 
one s mind that this must be a just and righteous ivar, favoured by the gods. 

Suddenly, however, without the least warning, Galba’s rebellion neatly 
collapsed. As he apprcMched the station where one of his cavalry troops 
was quartet^, the men felt a little ashamed of their defection and tried to 
go back on h; Galba kept them at their posts only by a great effort. Again, 
he was nearly murdered on bis way to the baths; he had to pass down a 
narrow corridor lined by a company of slaves whom an Imperial freed* 
man had presented to him - obviously with some treachery in view. But 
while they plucked up their courage by urging one another 'not to 
this oppominiiy’. someone took the trouble to ask: 'What opportunity?’ 
Later they confessed under torture. 

I t. Galba’s embarrassments were increased by the death of Vindex, a 
blow so heavy that it almost turned him to despair and suicide. Piescndy, 
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however, messengers artived ffotn Rome with the news that Nero, too^ 
VTAs deft dp and that the citiTeiiia had all sworn obedience to hiniselfi so he 
dropped the title of Govcroot-^cncruL and ftssumed thaE of Caesar. He now 
wore Mt imperial cloakp with a dagger hanging from his neck, and did not 
put on a gown agftin until he hod ftccounccd first for Nymphidjus Sabbius^ 
Commander of the Gty Guards, and then for Tontcius Capito and Qoditis 
Maccr* who commanded respectively in Germany ixnd Africa^ and were 
plotting further trouble- 

11. Stories of Galba’s ctudty and greed preceded himt he was said to 
have punished townships that had been slow to receive him by levying huge 
tEiKes and even dismantliog thcLr fordfications: to have executed not only 
local officials and administrators, but their fmiilics too; and, when the 
Tarragoniaiis oficred him a golden crown from the andcriE Temple of Jup- 
piter, described as weighing 11 Ib^ to have melted this down and made them 
supply the three ounces needed to dp the scales at the advertbed weight 
Galba more than confirmed this reputation on bis entry into Rome. He 
scat back to rowing duty some sailors whom Nero liad lurned into marines; 
and when they stubbornly insisted on thdr right to the Imperial Eagle and 
appropriate badges, Ordered his cavalry^ to charge them; then had them lined 
up against a wall, and every tenth man cut down. Galha also disbanded 
Ncto^s German guards, who had served several previous emperors and 
proved consistentl y loyal ; repatriating them without a bounty on the grounds 
that they had shown excessive devotion to DoLftbdIft by camping close to 
his estate. Othcf anecdotes to his discredit, possibly true, possibly false, 
went the rounds: when an cspedally lavish dinner was set before him he 
had groaned aloud; when pfesented w'ith the usual abstract of Treasury 
accDiiDts^ he had rewarded the Treasurer’s scrupulous labours with a bowd- 
fui of beans; and, delighted by Canus^s performance on the flute, he had 
drawn the magnilicent Sum of five denarii from his purse and pressed them 
on him, 

1 j. Galba^s accession vTas not entirely popular, as became obvious at the 
first theatrical show he attended. This was an Atelbn fiirce, in which occur¬ 
red the well'known song *Hcre comesOuesimus, down from the feriru.^^ 
The whole audience took up the chorus with fervour, repeating that part* 
icular line over and over again. 

14. His power and prestige were far greater while he was assuming con¬ 
trol of the Empire than afterwards: though affording ainple proof of his cap- 
adry to rule, he won less praise for his good acts chan blame for his mis- 
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tik«. THicc Pdace officials, nicknamed "ihc Impcml fitirscniaSds\ always 
hqvcred afoaod Galba; he seemed lo be tied to their ap rod-strings. Thw 
were the greedy Titus Vinius^ his late superior in Spain; the intolerably arro¬ 
gant and srupid Cornelius Laco^ an ex-asscKSoc and Cotumander of the 
Guards; and hh own freedman Icclus who, having recently acquired the 
surname of Mardanun and the right to wear a gold ring, now had his eye 
on the highest appointment available to a man of his rank, namely Laco's. 
Gfliba kt himself be so continuously guided by these experts in vice that 
he vjas far less consistent in his behaviour ^ at one time meaner and more 
bitter, at another more wasteful and induigent - than an elected leader had 
any right Co he in the citcumstanccs. 

He sentenced men of all ranks to death without trial on the scantiest evid- 
cnccj and seldom granied applications for Roman citbenship. Nor would he 
concede the prerogatives which could, in law, be enjoyed by every fiihec 
of darce chil^m. incept to an occasional daimant; and then for a limited 
period only, WTien the judges feeommerLded the formation of a sixth jud¬ 
icial division, Galba was not content simplv to cum this down, but can¬ 
celled the privilege, which Claudius had allowed them, of being excused 
couiT dudes in the winter months or during the April New Year celebrations. 

ijf. It was generally believed that he iniendcd to restrict alj official ap¬ 
pointments^ both for knights and senators, to tn-o-vear periods, and choose 
onJ^ men who either did not want them or could be counted on to refuse^ 
lie annulled all Nero^s awards, letting the beneficiaries keep no more than 
a tenth part, enlisting the help of fifty knights to ensure ihat his order was 
obeyed^ and ruLkig that if any actor or other petfotmer had sold one of 
Nero s gifts, spent the moneyp and was unable to refund it, the missing sum 
must be recovered from the buyers. Yet he denied his friends and frecd- 
men nothing, with or without payment — immunity from taxes^ an innocent 
part)" sentenced here, a culprit excused there. Moreover, when a popular 
demand arose far the punishment of Halotus and Tigellinus^ undoubtedly 
the liliest of all Nero s assistants^ Galba not only protected their Lives but 
gave Halotus 2 luciarive post and published an imperial edict charging the 
people with undeserved hostility towards Tigdlinus. 

16. Thus he outraged all classes at Rome; but the most virulent hatred 
of him smouldered in the Army. Though a larger bonus than usual had 
been ptornised soldiers who had pledged their swords to Galba before his 
arrival in the Qty, he wotikl not honour this commitment^ but autiounccd: 
It is my custom to levy troops^ not to buy them.* This remark infuriated 




the trwps cTTcq^^hcte; and he rained the Guards^ pardcukr resentment by 
his dismissal of a unmhcr of them suspected of bdag in Nymphidius''s pay^ 
The loudest grumbling came from camps in Greater Germany* where the 
men claimed that they had not been rewarded for thdr share in Vitgmius 
Rufus's Opetarions agaimt Vindex. These, the first Roman troops bold 
enough to wjthold their ailegiance, refused on januar)^ ist to take any oath 
except in the name of the Senate: informing the Guatds, by messenger, that 
they were thoroughly at odds with this Spanbh-appointed Emperor^ and 
would the Guards plewe choose one who deserved the approval of the 
Army as a whole? 

17, Galha heard about thi^ message and, thinking that he was being crit¬ 
icized for his childlessness rather than his senilit)', singled our from a group 
of his CQurticfS a handsome sod well-bred young man, Piso Frugi Ludanus^ 
to whom he had already shown great favour, and appointed him perpetual 
heit to his name and prfjperty+ Calling him *my son'p he led Piso into the 
Guards^ camp, and there formally and puhlidy adopted him — without, 
however, mentioning the word "hoiinty\ and thus giving Otho an excellent 
opportunity for his c^ap five days btet* 

i8h a succession of signs ivad been portending Galba^s end in accurate 
detail. During his march on Rome people were being slaughtered tight 
and left whenever he passed through a town; and once an iU-timed axe 
blow made a frenzied ox break its harness and charge Galia's chariot* rear¬ 
ing up and drenching him with blood, TheHj as he dimbed out, one of his 
runners, pushed by the mob^ nearly wounded him with a spear. When Galba 
first entered die City, and again when he took over the Palace, a slight earth¬ 
quake shock was felt, and a sound arose as of bulls bellowing. Gcarer pres¬ 
ages followed. Galba had set aside from his treasures a pcarl-onountcd collar 
and certain other jewels, which were to decorate the Goddess Fortune's 
shrine at Tuscolum^ But, impulsively deciding that they were too giXKl for 
her, he consecrated them to GtpitoUnc Venus instead-. The very next night 
Fortune complained to him in a dream that she had boen fobbed of a gift 
intended for herself, and threatened to take back what she had already given 
him. At dawn, Galba hurried in certor towards TuscuJum to expiate the 
fault revealed by his dream, having sent outridcTS ahead to prepare sacri¬ 
fices; but when he arrived, found only warm ashes on the altar and an old 
black-cloaked fellow odedng incense in a glass bowl, and wine in an 
earthenware cup — whereas decency called for a w^hite-robed boy with a 
chalice and tliurible of precious meiat It was noticed, too, that while he 
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was s«cii£ai]g on tht KaJends of January his garland fdl off, anti that the 
«cred chickens flew away when he went to ™d the auspices. Again, before 
Galba addressed the iiopps on the subject of Pjso’s adoption, his aide forgot 
to set a camp chair on the TcibunaJ; and in the Senate House his curulc seat 
was discovered to be &cing the wall, 

19. When attending an early morning sacridoe. Gaiba was now leneaicdlv 
v^ned by a soothsayer to «pect danger - murdeters were about. Soon 
afterwards news came that Otho had seiaed the Guards' camp. -niDucth 
urged to hurry there in person, because hU rank and presence could caSv 
the day, Galba suyed where he was, bent on tallying to his standard the 
Icgionan^ scattered throughout the Gty, He did. indeed, put on a linen 
corselet, but remarked that it would afford small protection against so 

^ supporters rashly assured him that 
peace bad been made and the rebels arrested - their troops were on the 
way to surrender and pledge loyal allegiance. Completely deceived, GaJha 
went forward to meet them in the utmost conddence. WHm a soldier claim¬ 
ed with pnde to ^ve killed Otho, he snapped! 'On whose authority?’ and 
hurncdontotbeFoi^. There a party of cavalrymen, clattering through 
the Ot}' Streets and dispersing the mob. recognised hinu These were Us 
appointed assassins, Thev reined in for a moment, then charged at the soli- 
tary figyte and cut him down. 

io. Just before hi* death Galba is said to have shouted out: 'What is 
aU t^, cornices? J am yours, you are minel’ and gone so for as to promise 
foe bounty; but. according to foe more osmd account, he realized the sol¬ 
diers inrention, bared his neck and encouraged them to kill him. Oddly 
enough, no one ptesem made any attempt at rescue, and all the Guards 
summoned to tally around him turned a deaf ear. A single company of 
G«n^s done i^hed to his assistance because he had once treat«| them 
with kindoKS while they were convalescents; not knowing the Gty well 

however, they took a wrong turning, and arrived too late 

Galba was murdered beside the Cutkn pool, and left lying just as be fell 
A private soldier retotmng from the giairt issue set d;.wn his load and 
dcMptated Galba s body. He could not carry the head by foe hair - fois 

It to Otho with his thumb thrust mto the mouth. Otho handed foe trophy 
to a crowd of scrv^« and camp-boys. who stuck it 00 a spear and carried 
It scornfully round the camp chanting at b tervals: 




Galba, Oipid Galba, 

Please enjoy your vigoux sdlli’ 

Appireotly Galba had camged them by quoting Homer ta someone who 
congratulated him on his robust appearance: 

So fir my vigour imdiminishcd ls» ■ 

A former freedman of Patrobius Ncronianus bought the hod for too gold 
pieces, but only to hurl it to the gfouod csacniy where Patcobius had been 
murdered at Galba’s order. In the end the Impctial steward Argivus re¬ 
moved it, with the trunk* t<i the comb in Galba^s private gardens which lay 
beside the Aurelian Way. 

ai- The following is a physical account of Servius Sulpicius Gaibar 

Height: medium< 

Hair: none. 

Eyes: blue. 

Nose: hooked. 

Hands and Feet: twisted by arthritis or some such diseasi^ which 
made him unable to manage parcbmeot scrolls or wear shoes. 

Body: badly ruptured on the tight side, requiring a truss for support. 

He was a heavy catcr^ in winter always breakfasting before daylight ? and 
with a habit, at dinner* of passing on accumulated leavings to his attendants. 
A homosexual invert, he showed a decided preference for mature* sturdy 
men. It is said that when Iceius, one of his trusty bed-fellows, brought the 
news of Nero^s death* Galbi showered Mm with kisses and begged Mm to 
undress without delays whereupon intimacy took place. 

i2. Gdba died at the age of seventj-three, before he had reigned seven 
months. The Senate at once voted that a column decorated with ships' 
beaks should be set up in the Fomm to aocommorlatc his statue and naark 
the spot where be had fallen. Vespasian^ however, subsequently vetoed tins 
dei:ree; he was convinced that Galba had sent agents from Spain to Judaea 
with orders for his assassination. 
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The seat ofOtho’s andent and distinguishod family was the dty ofFcreo- 
tjuni; they could trace their oiigins back to an Etruscan royal house. His 
grandiather, Marcus Salvius Otho, the son of a Roman knight and a peasant 
girl — she may not even have been freebom —owed his place in the SenatCi 
where he never rose above praetor’s rank, to the influence of his protoctrtss 
Livia Augusta. He made a brilliant marriage^ but his son, J-udusOtho, was 
gecerally supposed to be a bastard of his prtion Tiberius, whom he closely 
resembled. This Ludus (father of the Emperor) had the teputarioo of being 
a strict disdplinaxian, whether during his oiagiswadcs at Rome or his pro- 
consulship in Afnca, or when on special military missions. In %dcum 
he wen t so &r as to preside over the eaecuttem of those soldiers who, tfr 
pendng of having been led by tbeir officers to join Camillus's rebellion,*- 
killed them; though he knew well enough that the Emperor Claudius him¬ 
self had rewarded these sanoc men with promotion for the act. Ludus 
Otho’s rough justice may have preserved his tepuladon, yet it certainly put 

See CUudius tj and !!• 
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him out of favour it Court until, by eKtornng iofoimation from a group of 
daves. he contrived to uncover a plot against the Emperor's bfe. Therc^ 
upon the Senate paid Lucius the unique honour of setting up his statue in 
the Piilacc; jutd Claudius, in raising him to parried rank, is said to have 
panegyrized him as 'one whose loyiltj-1 can hardly dare hope that my chil¬ 
dren will emulate.’ Alba Terenda. his nobly-bom wife, bore him two sons; 
the elder named Ludus Titanins, and the younger Marcus Otho, like his 
grandfather, also a daughter, who u^as betrothed in her girlhood to Ger- 
manicus's 50Q Drusus, 

*. Otho, the Emperor-to-be, was bora on ij April 3a a.©, while Cam- 
lUus Arnmtius and Domitius Ahenobarbus were Consuls. His cady wild- 
^ ^ beating from his father; he is said to have been in 

the habit of wandering about the Qty at night and tossbg in a blanket any 
drunk or disabled person who crossed his path. After his father’s death he 
advanced his fortunes by a pretended passion for an inBucntial fteedwoman 
at Cou^ though she was almost on her last legs; with her hdp he insinuated 
h^self into the position of Neio’s leading favourite. This niav have happen- 
^ natutaUy enough, since Nero and Otho were birds of a feather, yet it 
has quite often been suggested that their relationship was decidedly un- 
nnrurai. Be that as it may, Otho grew so powerful that he did not think 
twice before bringing one of his own protigds, a Consul found guilty of 
cxtORion, back into the Senate House, and there thanking the Senatots in 
antiapanon for the pardon that they were to grant him, having accepted 
an immedsc bnht, 

j. As Nero’s confidimt he had a finger in all his schemes, and on the dav 
chosm by the Emperot for murdering his own mother, threw everyone 
off the sCMt by inviting them both to an eaceptionally elegant luncheon 
pa^-. Otho was asked to become the protector of Poppaea Sabina - who 
had b^ taken by Nero from her husband to be hb mistress - and they 
went through a form of marriage together. However, he not only entoyed 
Poppaea. but conceived so deep a passion for hei that he would not tolcr- 
ate Nero as a rival; we have every reasem to believe the story of his 
rebuffing, ^t, foe nwasengers sent by N«o to fetch Poppaea, and then 
Nero himself, who was left on foe wrong side of foe bedroom door, alter* 
nately thicaienbg and pleading for his rights iq the lady. Fear of scanadl 
alone kept Nero ftom doing more than annul foe marriage and banish Otho 
to L^tama as its Govemor-General. So foe foHowing lampoon went foe 
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'C)tbo in exile' Yfs and 
Tia/ /j* d^ JM-/ ftf// 1/ sa*' 

'Acd rmy we ask ihc reason whv?" 
rharffd hi/jr wifk 

*But could they prove ic?^ We and jn: 

// »fij- h'j^ B‘ifr ^ dartd ^arejfr^ 

4- Qthpj who held the rank of quaestor, go%xnicd Lusitania for ten 
years with cansidetabk res train t, and seised the earliest opportunity of re¬ 
venging himself on Neco by joining Galba as soon as he heard of the rc- 
voiti bui the political atmosphere was so uncertain that he did not under¬ 
rate his o wn chances of sovereignty, Sekucus, an astronomer who encour^ 
aged these ambitions, had already foretold that Otho would outlive Nero, 
and now arrived unexpeciedly with the further prediction that he would 
soon also become Emperor. After this Otho missed no chance of Mattering 
or showing favour to anyone who might prove useful to him. When he en¬ 
tertained Galba at dinner, for instance, be would bribe the bodygttard with 
gold and do cvery^cig possible to put the rest of the Impeikl Kcort in his 
debt Once a friend of Qtho^s laid ctaim to part of a neighbour's estate, 
and asked him to act as arbitratot; Otho bought the disputed piece of land 
himself and presented it to him. No one at Rome questioned his fitness to 
wear the imperial purple, and it was openly said that he could hardly avoid 
doing so. 

Galha’s adoption of Piso came as a shock to Otho, wh<^ had hoped to 
secure this good fortune himsdf. Disappointment, tcsencmcnt and a massive 
accumulation of debts now prompted him to revolt. His one chance of 
survival, Otho frankly admitted^ lay in becoming Emperor. He addedt 
'I might as well fall to some enemy in battle as to my cteditors in the 
Forum/ The 10,000 gold pieces, just paid him for a ttcwardship by one 
of the Emperor's slaves^ served to hnance the undertaking. To begin 
with he confided in five of his personal guards, each of whom co-opted 
iwo others j they were paid 100 gold pieces a head and promised fifh^ 
more* These fifteen men recruited a certain numbet of assistants, hut not 
many, since Otho counted on mass support as soon as be had raised the 
standard of revolt. 

6 . His first plan ivas to occupy the Guards" Camp immediately after Piso's 
adoption, and to capture Galba during dinner at the Palace^ Bur he abandon¬ 
ed this because the same battabon happened to be on guard duty as when 
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G^ius Cfl^ligulA httd been ass 4 SsLnati!:d» and ag^n when Nero had been left 
to iiis fate s he felt reluctant to deal thdr reputation for loyalty a further 
blow. Lfnfavouniblc omens^ and Selcucus's warnings, delayed rrattcis 
anodier five <kys. However^ on the momiog of the sixths Otho posted 
hi& fcUow-conspiratofs in the Forum at the gilt milestone near the Temple 
of Saturn while he entered the Palace to greet Gilha (who embraced him 
in the usual way) and attended his sacrifioe^ The pdests had finished their 
report on the omens of the victim, when a freedman arrived with the mes¬ 
sage: 'The surveyors are here.^ This was the agreed signal Otho excused 
himself to the EmperDr, saying that he had attanged to view a house that 
was for sale; then slipped out of the Palace by a back door and burned to 
the rendezvous^ (Another account makes hkn plead a chill, and leave his 
excuseft with the Emperor's attendants, in case anyone should miss him.) 
At all events he went off in a closed sedan-chair of the sort used by women^ 
and headed for thcGamp,hui jumped out and began lo run when the bearers' 
pace Bagged. As he paused to lace a shoe^ bis companions hoisted him on 
their shoulders and acclaimed him Emperor. The street crowds joined the 
procession as eagerly as if they were sworn accomplices, and Otho reached 
his headquarters to the so unci of huzzas and the flash of drawn swords. 
He then despatched a troop of cavaln- to murder Galba and Piso and* avoid¬ 
ing all rhetorical appeals, told the troops merely that he would wdeome 
whatever powers they might give blni, but claim no others. 

7 - Towards evening Otho delivered a brief speech to tlie Senate rlaiming 
to have been picked up in tbc sticet and compelled to accept the Imperial 
power, but promising to lespeci tbc people's sovereign will. Hence be 
proceeded to the Palace, where he received fulsome congratulatioiis and 
flattery from aU present, malLing no protest even when the crowd called him 
Nero. Indeed* some historians record it a& a fact that he rc:pLacc?d some of 
Ncfo^s condemned busts and statues, and reinstated procurators and freed- 
mtn of his whom GaJba had dismissed; and that the first decree of the new 
reign was a grant of half a million gold pieces for the completion of the 
Golden House. 

Otho is said lo have been haunted that night by Galba's ghost in a terrible 
nightmare; the servants who ran in when he screamed for help found him 
lying on the bedroom floor. After this be did everything in his power to 
placate the ghost; but next day, while he was taking the auspices*a huiricanc 
sprang up and caused him a bad tumble—which made him mutter repeatedly: 
Tlaying the bagpipe is hardly my trade.* 
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&. Meanwhile^ clii? armies in Germany took an oath of lopJty to VitcMius- 
Otho heard of this and persuaded the Senate to send a deputation, urging 
them to keep quiet, since an Emperor had already been appointed. But he 
also wrote Vitellius a persona] letter: an invitation to become his ^thec- 
id-law and share the empire with him. V^itellius, however, had already scut 
troops forward to march on Rome under their genecals, and war was inevit¬ 
able, Therij one nighty the Guards gave such unequK'ocal proof of their 
^thiiiJness to Otho that it almost involved a massacre of the Senate. A de¬ 
tachment of sailors bad been ordered to fetch some urns from the Praetor¬ 
ian Camp and take them aboard their vessels. They were cam ing out their 
ifisctuctions at dusk when the GtiardSi^ suspecting rreachen’' on the part of 
the Senate, rushed to the Palace in a leadcrlcss mob and demanded that 
even' Senator should die. Having driven away or murdered the senior 
officers who tried to top them* they hum into the banquedng-hali, drip¬ 
ping with blood-* Where is the Eniperor?' they shouted; but as soon as they 
saw him busy with his meal they calmed down. 

Otho set gaily out on his campaign, but haste prevented him from paying 
sufficient aticndon to the omens. The sacred shields used by the Leaping 
Priests had not yet been mrumed to the Temple of Mars - traditionally a 
bad sign — and this was ^4 March^ the day when the worshippers of the 
Goddess Cybelt began thdr annual lamentarion. Besides, the auspices were 
most unfavourable: at a sacrifice ofEered to Pluto the victim's intestines had 
a healthy look, which was exactly ivhat they should not have had. Otho's de¬ 
parture was* moreover* delayed by ft flooding of the Tiber; and At the twen¬ 
tieth milestone he found the road blocked by the rains ofacoUapsed building, 
Vitellius's forces being badly off for supplies and having little room 
for manoeuvre* Otho should have maintained the defensive^ yet he rashly 
staked his fortunes on an immediate victor)-. Perhaps he suffered from nerv¬ 
ousness and hoped to end the war before Vitclb us himself arrived: per¬ 
haps he could not curb the offensive spirit of his troops. Bur when it came 
to the point he made Brcscello his headquarters and kept clear of the fight¬ 
ing. Although his amy won three lesser engagements — in (he Alps* at 
Piftceiufa, and at a place called ^Castor's^ — they were tricked into a deosive 
defeat n^r Bctriacuni^ There had been talk of an armistiGe, but Coho's 
troops, preparing to fiaternh^ with the enemy w^hiJe peace w*fts discussed, 
found themselves suddenly commitrtti to battle. 

Otho decided on suldde. It is more probable that his consdcnce prevent¬ 
ed him from continuing to hazard lives and treasure in a bid for soveteignt)^ 
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than that his men had become demoralized and onrelkble; fresh troops 
stood in reseiA'c for a countcr-oiFcnsLvc and reinforcements came streaming 
down from Dalmatia^ Pannonia, and Moesia, What Is more, his defeated 
army were anxious to redeem their reputation, even without such assistance. 

10. My own iather, Suetonius Lactus^ a tribune of the people^ served 
with the Thtnecnih Legion in this campign* He often said aftera'irds that 
Otho had so deeply abhorred the thought of civil war while sdlJ a private 
citizen that he would shudder, if the fates of Bmeus and, Cassius wm men- 
tidned at a banquets And that he would not have moved against Galba to 
begin unless in the hope of a bloodies vittoty. Oiho had now ceased 
CO care what happened to himself, my father added, because of the deep 
impression made on him by the soldier who arrived at Brescedo to report 
that the army had been defeated. When the garrison called him a liar and 
a cowardly deserter^ the man fell on his sword at Qtbo^s feet. Otho» greatly 
moved, issued a public statenrkcnt that he would never again risk the lives of 
such gallant fellows. After embracing his brother^ his nephew* and his 
friends, he dismissed them with orders to consult their own safety. Then 
he retired and wrote vs.^o letters: of comolation to his sister and of apology 
to Ncro’'s widow* Mcssalina, vrhom he had meant to many — at the same 
time begging her to bury^ him and preserve his memory* He nett burned 
all his pdvatc correspondence to avoid incriminating anyone if it fell into 
Vitellius's hands, and distributed among the staff whatever loose cash he 
had with him. 

IT. While making final pceparations for suicide Otho heard a disturbance 
outside, and was told that the men who had begun to drift away from oiinp 
were being anesied as deserters* He forbade bis officers to award them any 
punishment, and Saying: "Let us add one extra night to life*' went to bed, 
but left his door open for several hours* in case anyone wished to speak 
with him. After drinking a glass of cold water and testing ihe points of two 
daggers, he put one of them under hb pillow* closed the door and slept 
soundly. He awoke at dawn and promptly stabbed himself in the left side* 
His attendants heard him groan and rushed in- at first he could not decide 
whether to conceal or reveal the wound, which proved fatal. They buried 
him at once, as he had ordered them to do* His age was thirty-seven; and 
he had reigned for ninety-five da;^^. 

1 E* Otho, who did not look like a very courageous man* was of medium 
height* bow-legged, and with splay feet: but almost as fastidious about 
appearances as a woman. His entire body had been depilated, and a well- 
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imdc toupee covered his practically bdd heath He shaved every dft)v 
since boyhood had always used a poultice of moist bread to retard the 
growth of his beard. He regularly celebrated the rites of IsU, wearing the 
approved linen smock. 

The sensation caused by Otho^s end was, I thlnlc^ largely due to its con¬ 
trast with the life he had led. Several soMlcxs visited the deflth-bed where 
they kissed his hands and feet, praising him as the bravest man they had 
ever known and the best Emperor imaginable; and afterwards they com¬ 
mitted suicide chcmsclves dose to bis funeral pyre. Stories arc also current 
of men having killed one another in an access of grief when the news of 
his death reached them. Thus many who had hated Otho while alive, loved 
him for the way he died; and he was even commonly bdieved to have killed 
Galba with the object not so much of hecomitig Empecor as of testoriog 
the country’s lost hberries- 
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IX 



VITELLIUS 


ViTEX-xius^s hmily nia>'^ betn an old and nobk one* or it may have 
been of undistiDguished and even mean extraotiDo. Both viewB are beld^ 
and either might reasonably he discounted as due to the pcqudice cxdctd 
by his reign^ "were it not that these origiDs had been hotly axgued about 
many years ptevioiwly, 

Wridng to Quintus Vitelliua* one of Augustuses quaestors^ Quintus EIp- 
gius described the Bunily as follows z 

*You Vitelilans arc descended from FaimuSt ^ aboriginal king of Itaiy^ 
and Vitellia, who was widely worshipped a goddess. At one dme^ yon 
ruled over the whole of LatitLn\ but later the surviving members of the 
family moved from Sabine territory to Rome, where they became patridans. 
For oentndes after, VitcUians were to be found along the Vitellian Way, 
which runs from the JanJculum to the sea; and (he people of one settlement 
in that region asked the Senate^s pennissiou to defend themselves against 
the Aequicolians. under thdr own officers. Another group of Vitclhans^ 
serving in the Roman atmy during the Samnite Wit, were despatched to 
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ApiiILi and cstabUshed tbeinsdves ^it Nuccria; but evtnttwlJy their descen¬ 
dants went back to Tcsume sciiatuEiai pciy Lieges at Rome. 

The popular story, on the other hand, was that the family had been found¬ 
ed by a fttedman* one Cassius Servjus, described as a sbfsemaken whose son 
made a comfoitabk living first as an informer and then as a d«ler in con¬ 
fiscated propcrt\\ before marrying a common prostitute, the daughter of 
a baker named Antiochus, and fathering on her a Roman knights The truth 
probably lies somewhere between these anecdotal extremes. 

1, At all events, whether his ancestry' should have inspired pride or shame, 
this Publius \^iiclltos of Nucetia was certainly a knight, and steward to 
Augustus. He passed on his nanve to four worthy sons: Aulus, Quintas, 
Publius, and Lucius, Aulus, an epicure and a fitmous host, di^ during his 
consulship, as partner to Nero^s father Domititis, Quintus, the second 
brother, was degraded in a purge of sub%'ersivc senators proposed by Tib¬ 
erius. Publius^ the third, was an aide-de-camp to GermanicusT whose 
murderer, Gnacus Piso, he arrested and btought to justice. He attained the 
praetonahJp, but was himself arrested in the aftermath of Sqanus's coospir- 
aq\* When handed over to the custody of his own brother, Aulus, he oit 
his wrists with a penknife; yet allowed them to be bandaged up, not through 
any fear of death, hut because his friends begged him to stay w'ith them. 
Later, he fell ill and died in prison. Lucius, the youngest son, became first 
Consul, and then Govemor-Geneta] of Syria* where, with masterly diplo¬ 
macy, he induced King Artabanus of Parthia to attend a parley and even 
do obdsance to the Roman Eagles h Aftetwards, Ludus shared two regular 
consulships with the Emperor Qaudius, held the office of Censor, and took 
full charge of the Empire whLLc Qaudius was away on the British expedition. 
Luciuses integrity and industn were outstanding; the only blot on his fame 
bdng a scandalous infatuatiDn for a certain freed woman, w^hosc spittle he 
Would mix with honey and use every day^ quite opeoly, as a lotion for his 
neck and throat. A skilful flatterer, he instituted the practice of worshipping 
Gains Caligula as a god; and on his return from Syria, never daral enter 
the Imperial presence without uncovering his head, averting his gaze, and 
finally prostrating himself Since Claudius^ Caligula^s successor, was rukri 
by his wives and fttedmen, Lucius^ who lost no chance of advancement, 
begged Messalina to grant him the tremendous privilege of removing her 
shoes; w-hereupon he would nurse the right shese inside Ms gown, and 
occassfDually take it out to kiss il. He placed golden images of Qaudius^s 
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secretaries Narcissus smd FaUss among his househoId-gods; and the ‘May 
you do his ^cty often T joke in congtauikiion of Claudius at the Secukr 
Games — held once every century — is attributed to him, 

Ludus died of pralysis on the day after he hid hem accused of high 
treason;but hved to see his two sons by SestiJia-a nobledieartcd woman of 
distinguished famUy — achieve the consulship in the same year; the younger 
following the elder in the July appointment. The Senate awarded him a 
public funeral and a statue on the Rostra inscribed: ^Steadfast in loyalty to 
the Emperor.^ 

Lucius's son Auliis Vitellius^ the Emperor-to-bc* was bom on 24 Sept¬ 
ember 14 A.D.p nr perhaps on 7 Septtm^r, while Drusus Caesar and Nor- 
banus Fkcois were Consuls. The boy's ho toscopc read so appallingly that 
Lucius did everything in his potver to prevent hmi from winning a pro¬ 
vincial governorship; and when he was proclaimed Emperor ia Germany* 
his mother gave him up for lost. Vitellim had spent his boyhood and adol¬ 
escence on Caprij among Tlherius^s profligates. There he won the nick¬ 
name 'Spiotfia\= which clung to him throughout his life; by surrendering 
his chasdtv to Tiberius, the story gocs^ he secured his father's first advance¬ 
ment to pubEc office. 

4. VitcUius whOp as he grew up* was notorious for every sort of vice, be¬ 
came a fixture at Couft. GaUgula admired his skill in chariot-driving; Claud¬ 
ius, his skill at dice; Nero not only appreciated these talents, hut vras in¬ 
debted to him for one particular service. At the festival ceiebraicd in his 
own honour^ Nero was always ansious to comperte in the lute-playing con¬ 
test* but never dared do so without express invitation; so he used to leave 
his seat, while the whole theatre damourcd for him enthusiastically* and 
disappear until \nteUin5« as President of the Games, came in pursuit and* 
on ^half of the audience, persuaded him to reconsider his deidsion. 

j. Since he was the fityounte of three emperors^ VitcUius won the usual 
magistracies and several fit pnesthoo<b| and later served as Govcmof-gcn- 
crai of Africa and as MLnUtcr of Public Wotks. His reputation and energies* 
however* varied with the employment given him. Though exceptionally 
honest during the two-year administration of Africa* where he temporarily 
acted for his brother, Vitcllius's bebaviouc at Rome was by no means so 
commendable; he used to pilfer offerings and ornaments from the temples, 
□r replace gold and silver with brass and tin, 

1 yi X.D*, by a senator oamed Junaua Lupus. 
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6 . He matried Pctrotiia, m camul's daughter who, in her will, made their 
onC’Cyefd son, Petronianus, her heir, though flipukting that ViteUius must 
renounce paternaj rights. To this he consented.; but his subsetjuent stots' 
- that Pctrotiianus, having shown parricidal leanings, had been oveicomc 
by feeling of guilt and drunk the poison with which he had intended to 
Orphan httnself — won little credence; most people believed sicnply that 
Vitellius had done away with the boy. Next, he married Galcria Fundana, 
whose father was a praetor; she bore him one (laughter, and a son who had 
so bad a stammer that he could hardly for« out a word. 

7 * Galba s appointment of \^te]lius to the govetno^hip of Lower Ger’- 
many wai an unpopular one; the accepted view to-day is that Titus \'io- 
ins arranged it. This Vinlus, a man of great induence, was well-disposed 
towards Vitellius because they were fcUow-stipporters of the 'Blues' in 
the Circus. Yet sinre Galha had openly stated that a glutton was the sort of 
rival whom he feared least, and that he expected Vitellius to ciam his belly 
with the &ujts of the province, the appointment must have been made in 
contempt, not approval. Vitellius was so short of fdnds at the dme, and in 
such low water genciahy - this is common knowledge - that he rented an 
atde for his wife and children at Rome, let his own house for the remainder 
of the year and, to dnance the journey, actually pawned a pearl tom &ori 
an car-riDg in his mother’s ear. The only means by which he could shake 
off the huge cioivd of creditors who were condnuously waylaying him — 
these included the people of Sinucssa and Formiae whose public Finds he 
had embeizied - was to scare them with false accusations. Thus he pressed 
an action for assault against a freedman who had dunned him once too 
often, claiming to have been sttuch and kicked, and demanding damages in 
the amount of;» gold pieces. 

The army s dislike of Galba having now reached a stage little short of 
mutiny, they welcomed Vitelliiis with open atms, as a gift ftom the gods. 
After all, heiu was the son of a man who had held three consulships; in the 
prime of life, too, and of an easy, generous disposition, VitcUius's conduct 
on the iMtch further enhanced their good opinion of him. He would greet 
even private soldiers with an embrace, and at wayside inns behaved most 
affably towards the muleteers and such like whom he met in the morning, 
iiUfuiring whether they had yet breakhisted, and then belching loudlv to 
prove that he had done so himself, 

8 . At his headquarters in Germany he granted every favour asked of 
him, and cancelled all punishments whatsoever, whether the man concerned 
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were in disgrace* awi^itiiig trial* or undergoing smtenoe. Cbnse<incndiyp 
before a cnontK had parsed, a group of soldiers suddenly crowded into his 
bedroom* saluted him as Emperor and, btc though the hour was, carried 
him around the larger villages without even giving him dme to dress. In 
the first flush of codgratuladon sorrfconc presented Vltellius with a drawn 
sword* taken from a temple of MtrSp which had once been Julius Caesar’s, 
and this he earned in his hand. During his absence a stove set fire to the 
dining-room at Headquarters; but when this unlucky portent caused gen¬ 
eral concern he told the troops: "Courage^ my men I light is given us." 
That was the only speech he made them. The army in Upper Germany had 
previously pledged its loyalty to the Senate, rather than to Galba* and now 
Came out in his fiivour. Vitellius then assumed the surname Germanicus, 
which cvciyone eagnly pressed on him* but hesitated to accept the title 
Augustus* and emphatically rejected the surname Caesar. 

9. As soon as news reached Germany of Galba^s murderp Vitcllius put 
his affiiirs in order: splitting the army into two divisioEis* one of which 
stayed with him. He sent the other against Otho* and it was at once gtaoted 
a lucky augury: an eagle* swooping down from the right hand* hovered 
over the standards* and flew slowly ahead of the advancing columns. How¬ 
ever, when he marched ofl with the second division* sevcml equestrian stat¬ 
ues raised in bis honour coUap^ because the horses* legs were weakly 
made; also, the laurel wreatb which be had so ceremoniously bound on his 
head fell into a stream* and a few days later while he was presiding over a 
court at Viennep a rooster perched first on his shoulder^ then on his hand. 
These presages wete confirmed by future ervents* for he proved unable to 
support ihe weight of power won for him by his generals. 

TO. The news of the Victory at Betriacum* and of Otho*s snidde, reached 
Vitelliiis before he had left GauL At once he disbanded all Guards battalions 
in Rome by a comprehensive decree, accusing them of a disgraceful lapse 
in discipline; they must surrender thdr arms to the commanding officers. 
He gave further orders for the arrest and punishment of iio Guards 
known to have demanded a bount)' from Otho in respccf of sers'ices rend¬ 
ered at Galba’s assassination- These irreproachably correct acts raised the 
hope that Yitellius would niake an admirable Emperor* but the rest of his 
behaviour was in keeping, rather* with the character he had shown in the 
past* and fdl far short of the Imperial. At the outset of his march* for iiv 
stance* be had himself carried through the main streets of the dti^ on his 
routep wearing crJutnphal dress; crossed rivers in elaborately decorated bar- 
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ges wrfflithed ill garlands ■ and atierays kept a lavish supply of dclicacte? with¬ 
in reach of his hand. He Ici discipline go by the board p and would ioke about 
the cxrasscs conuntRcd by his men; not content with being wined and dined 
evcryw'hece at public expense, they amused themselves by freeing slaves 
at fandom and then whippingp wounding, and even murdcTing whoe^'er 
tried to restrain them. When he reached one of the recent battlefields^ where 
the stench of uohuried coq^ses caused some consternation* V'ltelUns cheer¬ 
ed hts companions with the brazen remark : ^Only one thing smeUs sweeter 
to me than a dead enemy^ and that is a dead fcHow-citisicru* Nevertheless, 
he took a good swig of neat wine to couotetftct tins pcrfiLimc and generously 
passed the flagon a/oundi Equally ofTcnsive was his remark when he came 
across Others simple headstone: 'Wcll^ he dcser\'cd this type of mausoleum.'' 
Having sent the ^gger with which Otho had killed himself lo the Temple 
of Mars at Cologncp he staged an all-night debauch on the slopes of the 
Apennines. 

Ti. At last, amid fan^res of trumpets, ViteUius entered Rome Ln full 
uniform and surrounded by standards and banners — a display permitted 
only when the Senate had decreed a triumph or ovation for the defeat of 2 
foreign army. His staff also W'ore military cloaks^ and his soldiers carried 
drawn swords. Faying less and less attend oa to all laws, human or divine, 
VitelJius next assumed the office of Chief Pontiff, and chose to do so on the 
anniversary of the Allia defeat,' a day of evil omen+ On the same occasion 
he announced hla appointments for the ten years ahead, and elected him¬ 
self lifc-Consul. Then he dispelled any doubt as to which of the Caesars w*as 
to be his model by sacrificing to Nero's ghOfSt and, at the subsequent ban¬ 
quet, while a popular llaurist was performing, called for something from 
Ncro^s DsmrUfiis as an encore. W'hen the Rautist obliged with one of these 
compositions, \1tellius jumped up delightedly and led the applause. 

11. This was how bis reign began. Later, he based many important pol¬ 
itical decisions on what the lowest performers in the theatre or arena told 
him, and relied partLcularJy on the advice of his freedman AsiaticuSi Asia^ 
dcus had been Vitellius's slave and catamite, hut aoon grew tired of this 
role and ran away. After a while he was discovered selling cheap drinks 
at Puteoli. and put in chains untiJ Vitdlius ordered his release and made him 
his favourite. However, Asiadcus behaved so insolently, and so thievishly 
as well, that VlteUius sold him to an idnerant tiaincf of gladiators; but im¬ 
pulsively bought him bach when he was just about to take pan in the final 
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match of a gUdiatorial contest When sent to goyern Lower Germany, 
ViicIIius freKl Askticus< and on his first day as Emperor prc&coicd him 
with the gold ting of knighthcMMl; which surprised every one, because that 
very motniDg he had rejected a popular demand for this awards with the 
statement that Asiaticus's appointment would disgrace the Order* 

Vitelliiis's ruling vices were gluttony and cruelty. He bantjueted 
three and often four ticnes s day, namely morning, noon* afternoon, and 
evening — the last meal being mainly a drinking bout — and survived the 
ordeal tvcD enough by taking frequent cmedcs^ What made things worse 
was that he used to invite himscM out to private banquets at all hours; and 
these never cost his various hosts less than 4,000 gold pieces each. The most 
notorious feast of the series was given him by bis brother on his entry into 
Rome; a,oDo magnificent fish and 7,000 game birds arc said to have been 
served. Yet even this haidly compares in luxuriousncss with a single tre¬ 
mendously large dish which VircILius dedicated to the Goddess Minerva 
and named "Shield of Miners a the Protcctiess^ The recipe called for pike- 
livers, pheasant-brains, peacock-brains^ flamingo-tongtieSi and Umprey^ 
milt; and the iogredienia* coUeaed in every comer of the Empire from the 
Parthian frontier to the Straits of Gibraltar, were brought to Rome by 
naval triremes, VjteUius paid no attention to place or time in satisfying his 
remarkable appetite. Wliiie a sacrifice was in progress, he thought nothing 
of snatching lumps of meat or cake off the altar, almost out of the sacred 
fire, and bolting them down; and on his travels would devour cuts of meat 
fetched smoking hot from wayside cookshops, and even yesterday's half- 
eaten scraps^ 

14. His cruelty was such that he would kill or torture anyone at all on 
the slightest pretext — not excluding noblemen who had been his fellow- 
students or friends, and whom he lured to Court by promises of the higbesr 
advancement One of them, with fever on him* asked for a glass of cold 
water; VitcUius brought it with his own hands, but added poison^ As for all 
the money-IenderSp tax-collectors and dealers who had ever dunned him at 
Rome^ or demanded prompt payment for goods or services on the road, 
it IS doubtful vfhether he sh&w^ed mercy in a single insEance. \Ybcn one of 
these men paid a courtesy call at the Palace, ViiellluE sent him off to be 
executed, but a momcci btet countermanded the ordetp The courtiere 
praised this clemency, but ViteUnis explained that he merely wished to give 
hinclf a treat by having the man killed before his eyes. Two sons came to 
plead for their £athcr^§ life; he had all three of them dispatched- A knight 
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who was being imiched away to his death called out: "You are itiy hdrT 
Vitellius granted a stay of execu tion undl the wUl had been produced i then, 
finding himself named as joint-heir with the knight's ordered 

imsttr and man to die together. He executed some of the commona for dis¬ 
paraging the *Blues^ on the suspicion that such criticism was directed against 
him. He particularly disliked lampoonists and astrologers, and made swav 
at once with aay who came up before him. This resentment dated fi:om when 
an edict of his, forbidding any astrologers to remato in Italy after i October, 
had been capped with a counter-edict; 

Decreed by all astrologers 
In blessing on our State: 

Vitetlius will be no more 
On the appointed date. 

According to some accounts, a Chattian prophetess, whom '^'ItelJius cre^ 
dited with oracular powders, had promised him a long and secure reign if 
he outlived his mother; so w hen she fell skk, he had her starved to death- 
Another version of the story is that his mother, grown weary of the present 
and apprehensive of the future, begged him for a supply of poison; a re¬ 
quest w-hich be was not slow to grant. 

In the eighth month of Vltdlius's reign the Mdcsian and Fannonian 
legions repudiated him and swore allegiance to Vespasian; chose in Syria 
and Judaea followed suit and could take their oaths toi him in person* To 
keep the good-will of his remaining troops, Vitellius embarked on a course 
of linutless public and private generosity* He opened a recruiting campaign 
and promised valunteets immediate discharge after victory, with the full 
rights and privileges of reguki service. VCTien Vespasian's forces converged 
on Rome, he sent against them the troops who had fought at Betriacum, 
under their original officers, and put his brother in command of a fleet 
manned by recruits and gladiators. Realizing, however, that he was being 
beaten or betrayed on e\'cry sidev he approached Flavius Sabinus, Vespa¬ 
sian's brother, and asked: *What is my abdication worth?' Sabinus offered 
him his life and a fee of a million gold pieces. Later, from the Palace steps, 
Vitellius announced his decision to the assembled soldiers, explaining that 
the Imperial power had, after aU, been forced upon him. When an uproar 
of protest greeted this speech* he at once ictract^ it; but next day went in 
mourning to the Rostra and tearfully read it out again from a scrolL Once 
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Ttioi^ lise 5oldicr:s and iheOcy crawds shouted "Stand fistV and outdid one 
another in their cypress ions of Joyalty. Suddenly taking heart, ViteUius 
drove the unsuspecting Subinus and his Flavian relatives into the Gipitoh 
set fire to the Temple of Juppiter Greatest and Be^t, and burned them aliye. 
He watcdicd the play of the flames and his victims^ struggles while ban¬ 
queting in the mansion which had belonged to the Emperor Tibeiiusi but 
was soon overcome by remorse and blamed someone for the murder. 
He next called an assembly and forced ail present to bear witness that peace 
was now his sole objective. Then^ drawing his dagger of state, he tried in 
turn to make the Consul, the praetors, the quaestors^ and the remaining 
senators accept it. ^ hen all refused^ he went to lay it up in the Temple 
of Concord, Howe\'ef, they called him back by shoudng: "No, iriy lord, 
you yourself arc Concord T So back be came^ saying; 'Very well, I w^ilJ k^p 
the dagger and adopt the divine name you have gradousiy awarded me-^ 
Vitelbus also made the Senate send envoys, actompaiiied by the 
VestaJ Virgins, to arrange an armistice with Vespasistn, or at least to gain 
time for ddiberadon. But on the fehowing day^ w'hiJe be was waiting to hear 
the outcome of these pififrffsrUrs, a stout arrived with news that enemy de¬ 
tachments were dose at liondi Stowing himself furtively into a scdan-chalr, 
and accompanied by his pastry-cook and chef, he hurried to tus Bither^s 
house on the Aventine* He had planned an escape from there into Campania, 
But a faint rumour of peace tempted him back to the Palace, which he found 
deserted, and when his two companions drifted away^ he strapped on a mon¬ 
ey-belt full of gold pieces and hid in the fanitor^s quarters, tethering a dog 
outside and jamming a bed against the door. 

17. Vespasian^s advance guard had entered Rome without opposition^ 
and at once began looting die Palace, as was to be especteA They hauled 
ViicUius from his hiding-place ond^ not lecogoizing bun, asked who he was 
and whether he knew the Emperor's w^hcfeabouts+Vilellius gave some lying 
answ^er^ but was soon identified; so he begged to be placed in safe custody, 
e\^en If that meant prison, because he must see Vespasian on a matter of life 
and death. Instead, his hands were tied behind him„ a uoosc was fastened 
round his neck, and amid cheers and abuse the solAecs dragged tunu half- 
naked, with his clothes in tatters, along the Sacred Way to the Fomni+ 
They pulled his bead back by the haif^ as is done with criminals^ and stuck 
a sword-poini under the chin* which exposed his face to public contempts 
Dung and filth were hurled at him, also such epithets as 'Greedy-guts’ and 
"Fire-raiser^^ and his forlorn appearance occasioned loud laughter^ In- 
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deed, VitcUius looked (jueer enough even « hia best, being unusuAUy tall, 
with an akohoUc Rush, a huge paunch and a Ibap, the mult of a chaiiot- 
aash - Caligula had been ddving at the tiinc. The soldiers put him through 
the torture of the little cuts before fiuallr killing him near the Stairs of 
Mouening. Then they dragged bis body to the Tiber with a hook and threw 
it in. 

i8. Vitcllius died at the age of fifty-sw; nor did hia brother and son out* 
live him. The omen of the rooster at Vienne (noted above) had been inters 
pieted as meaning that a Gaul would kill him —goilta is bo* a ‘cock’ and 
a ‘Gaiil’. This proved eorrect: the officer who dispatched him was one 
Antonios Primus, a native of Tonlonse. and his boyhood nickname bad 
been Becco ('rooster’s beak^. 




X 



VESPASIAN 

AFlrHUWARD^ DEIFIED 


The Flavians* adnucuedlv an obscure fkmUy, noncof^ha^ members 
had ever enjoyed high office^ at hst brought stable government to the Em- 
phej they had found it drifting uneasily through a j^eai of revolution in the 
course of which three successive emperors Jost their lives by violence. We 
have no cause to be ashamed of the Flavian record, though it is gencirally 
admitted that Do[mtian’'s cruelty and greed justiiScd his assassination. 

Titus Havius Petra, a burgher of Rejti, who fought for Pompey in the 
GviJ War as a centurian^ or perhaps a te^rvist, made his way back there 
hcom the battlelkld of Pharsalus; secured an honourabk discharge^ with a 
full pardon, and took up tax-collecting. Although his son Sabinus is said 
either to have been a Icading^cexiturion* or to have resigned command of a 
battalion on grounds of ill-health^ the truth is that be avoided military ser¬ 
vice and became a customs supervisor in Asia^ where several cities honoured 
him with stames inscribed: 'To aji Honest Tax-gathcrer\ He later turned 
banker in Switzerland, and there died, leaving a wife, Vespasb Folia, and 
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two sons, Sabinus jtnd V^pasku. Smbinus, the elder, airaiiicd the rank of 
Gty Prefect at Romcj Vespasian became Emperor. Vcspasia PoJb belonged 
to a good family from ^^urs^a. Vespjsius Poilio, her father, had three times 
held a colonccy and been Camp Prefect; her brother entered the Senate 
as a praetor. Moreover, on a htlltop some six miles aJong the road to Spo- 
Icio* stands the village of Vespastae, where a great many tombs testify to 
the familyandquit],^ and local reoowrn- As for the popular account of thdf 
origins - that the Emperor’s great-grandfather had been a foreman of the 
Umbrian labourers who cross the Po every stmimcr to help the Sabines 
with thebr harvest* and that he marded^nd settled in Rdti—my own care¬ 
ful researches have turned up no evidence to substantiate this, 

z. Vespasian was bom on 17 November 9 A.n., ki the hamlet of Falacdoa* 
just beyond Reid; during the consulship qf Quintus SuJpicius Camerinus 
and Gains Poppaeus Sobinus, and five yeats before the death of Augustus. 
His paternal grandmother, Tcrtulb, brought him up on her estate at Cosa; 
and os Emperor he would often revisit the house, which he kept exactly 
as it bad always been* in an attempt to preserve his childhood memories 
intacL On feast days and holy days* be made a practice of drinking from a 
little silver cup which had once belonged to his grandraother^ so dear was 
her memor}^ to him. 

For years he postponcid bis candidature for ihe broad purple stripe of sen¬ 
atorial rank, akcady earned by his brother, and in the end it was Vespasia 
Folia who drove him 10 take this step; noi by pleading with him or com¬ 
manding him os his mother, but by constant sarcastic use of the phrase 
^your brother’s footman’.* 

Vespasian served as a colonel in Thrace* and when quaestors hips were 
being assigned by lot, drew that of Crete and Cyrenaica. His first attempt 
to win an aedileship came to nothing; at the second he scraped through in 
only the sixth pbcc; howe\xf* as soon os he stood for the praetorship, he 
Tvas one of the tnost popular choices. The Senate then being at odds with 
Gaius GdiguLo,* X^espasian* who never missed a chance of winning favour 
at Court, proposed that spcdol Games should be held to edebrate ie Emp^ 
erot's German victory. He also proposed that, as an additional punish¬ 
ment, the bodies of Lepidus and GoctulicusA the conspitators, should be 

* Hiete is flrO modciTi English rqu^valcm For chc LatEn mttirmbithx meaning a dicot 
who in df bii impoxtoot paiFon to cl^ tlic way. 
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denied public burial; and^ during a full session of die Housc» AcknowJedged 
the Efnpcior^s gradousness in biving invited Mm to dine at tlie Palace, 
j. Meanwhile^ Vespasian had married Ha via Domittllap rhe mistress 
of Statilius Capclla, an A&ican knight from Sahrata. Her father^ I^vius 
LiberaLis, a humble quaestor's derk from Ferdium, had appeared before a 
board of arbitration and established her claim m the full Roman dtbrenshipp 
in place of only a J^tin one, Vespasian had three chiLdren by Flavia^ namely 
TituSj Dotnitian, and Domitilla ; but Ddmitilla died before be held a mag¬ 
istracy» and so did Fkvta herself; he then took up vith Caenis^ his former 
mistress and one of Antonia’s freedwoiiieo secictaricSi who remained his 
wife in all but name even when he become Emperor. 

4^ Gn Oaudius's accession^ Vespasian was indebted to Narcissiis for 
the command of a legion in Gernmny; and proceeded lo Bricaind where be 
fought duirty hatdes^ subj;ugatcd two warlike tribeS;^ and captured more than 
twentj’ towns, besides the end re Isle of Wight In these campaigns be served 
at times under Aulus Plaudus^ the Consular commander^ and at times di¬ 
rectly under Claudius, caming triumphal decorations - and soon aftewards 
held a couple of priesthoods, as wdl as a consulship for the last tw'o months 
of the year. While waiting for a proconsular appotnement, however, he lived 
in retirement! for fear of Agrippina's poiver over NerOj and of the animos¬ 
ity which she continued to feel towards any friend of Narcissus's even after 
hia death. 

In the distribution of provinces Vespasian drew Africa* where his mic 
was characterized by justice and great dignity* except on a single occasion 
when the people of Hadrumetum rioted and pelted him with turnips* ft is 
known that he came back na richer than he went, because his credit was 
so nearly exhausted that, in order to keep up his position, he had to mort¬ 
gage all his estates to his brother and go into the mulc-tradc; W'hicb gave 
him the nickname 'Mule Driver** Vespasian is also said to have earned a 
severe reprimand after getting a young man raised to senatorial tank, against 
his father's wishes, for a fee of 2,000 gold pieces. 

He toured Greece in Nero^s retinue* but odended him deeply, by cither 
leaving the room during his song recitals, or staying and felling asleep. In 
consequence he not only lost the Impcrml favour but was dismissed from 
G^urt, and Bed to a smail ouc-of-thC’Vray toflrnship^ where he hid in tenor 
of his Ufe until finally offered the military command of a province* 

^ See daiidiui 17. 

" See la. 
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An undent superstitjon wus current in the Easc, that out of Judaea tFould 
come the rulers of the world. This prediccioa, as it later proved, referred to 
two Roman Emperors^ Vespasian and his son Titus; bur the rebellious Jews,, 
who read it as referring to themselves^ murdered their Procurator* routed 
the Govcrnor-Gcneiral of when he catne down to restore order^ and 
captured an Hagk. To crush this uprising the Romans needed a strong armv 
under an energetic commander, who could be trusted not to abuse his 
plenary powers. The choice fell on VespaaiarL He had given signal proof 
of energy and nothing, it seetned, need be feared from a man of such modest 
antecedents. Two legions^ with eight cavalry divisioru and icn super¬ 
numerary battalions, were therefore despatched to join the forces already 
in Juda^; and Vespasian took his elder son* TIeus, to serve on his staff. 
No sooner had they reached Judaea thmi he impressed the neighbouring 
provinces by his prompt tightening up of disdpLioe and his audacious con¬ 
duct in battle after battle, Ouring the assault on one enemy city he was 
wounded on the knee by a stone and caught several arrows on his shields 

j. When Nero and Galba were both dead and Yitcliius was disputing the 
purple with Otho* Vespasian began to remember has Imperial ambidonSp 
which had originally been raised by the following omens. An ancient oak- 
tree, sacred to Mars, growing on the Flavian estate near Rome, put out a 
shoot for each of the three occasions when his mother was brought to 
bed; and these clearly had a bearing on the child's future. The first slim 
shoot withered quickly: and the eldest child* a girl, died within the year. 
The second shoot was long and healthy^ promising good luck; but the third 
seemed more like a tree than a branch^ Sabinus* the fatliet* is said to have 
been greatly impressed by an inspection of a victim^s entrails* and to have 
eongratulated his mother on having a grandson who would become Emp¬ 
eror. She roared with laughter and said: *Fancy your going soft in the 
head before youx old mother I* 

Later, during Vespasian's aedileship, the Emperor Gains Gdigub, futious 
because Vespaskn had not kept the streets dean, as was hk duty* ordered 
some ioldicrs to bad him with mud; they obeyed by stufEng into the fold 
of his senatorial gown as much as it could hold — an omen inrerpreted to 
mean that one day the soil of Italy would be neglected and trampled upon 
as the result of civil war, but tiiat Vespaskrt would protect it and, so to 
speak, take it to his bosom. 

Then a stray dog picked up a human hind at the cross-roads, which it 
brought into the rDom where Vespasian tvas breakfeting and dropped un- 






dcr the wble: a hand being the emblem of pottxr. On another occasion 
a plough-os shook off Its yoke, bwrsi into Ve'ipassan^s dining-room, scat- 
Eeced the ser^'ants, and at his feci^ where k lowered its neck as if 
itiddenly exhausted. He also found a cypms-tree liing uprooted on his 
grandfather's farm, though there hid been no gale to account for tlie 
accident; yet by the nest day It had taken root again and was greener 
and sttongtf than cvetp 

In Greece* Vespasian drsinied that he and his fitenUy would begin to 
prosper from the moment when Nero lost a tooth; and on the following 
day, while he was in the Imperial quarters, a dentist entered and showed him 
one of Nero^s teeth which he had just eatnucted. 

Tn Judaea, Vespasian consulted the God of Carmel and was given a pro¬ 
mise that he w'ould never be disappointed in what he planned or desired, 
however lofty his ambitions. Also, a distingutshed Jewish prisoner of 
Vespasian's, Josephus by rtsune, insisted that he would soon be released by 
the very man who had now put him in fetters, and who would then be 
Emperor. Reports of further omens came from Rome; Nero, k seemed, had 
been warned in a dream shortly before his death to take the sacred chaiiot 
of Juppiter Greatest and Best from the Capitol to the Circus, calling at 
V’'cspaskd’s house as he wenL Soon after this, while Galba was on his way 
to die elections which gave him a second consulship, a statue of Julius 
Caesar turned of its own accord to face cast; and at Bctriacum, when the 
battle was about to begin, two eagles fought in full view of both armies, hut 
a third appeared from the rising sun and drove off the vietor. 

S, Still %^cspasian made no move, although his adherents were impatient 
ro pres5 his claims to the Empire; until he was suddenly stirred to action 
by the fortuitous support of a distant group of soldiers whom he did not 
even know; J,ooo men belonging to the three legions in Moesia that were 
reinforcing Otho. They had marched forward as far as AquOdo, despite 
the new's of Otho’S defeat and suicide which reached tJiem on the way, and 
there taken advantage of a breakdown in local government to plunder at 
pleasure. Pausing ai last to consider what the reckoning might be on their 
return* they hit op the idea of setting up tlick own Emperor. And why not? 
After all, the troops in Spain had appointed Galba; and the Guards, Otho; 
and the troops in Germany* VkeHius. So they went through the whole hst 
of provincial governors, rejecting each name in turn for this reason or 
that, until finahy choosing Vespasian — on the strong recommendation of 
some Third Legion men who had been sent to ^foesia from Syria jusi prior 
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lo Xcro’s death - and marking aJl their standards with his name. Though 
they were tcin|>orarily recalled to duty at this point, and did no more in the 
matter, the news of their decision leaked out. Tiberius Alexander, the Pre¬ 
fect Ui Egypt, thereupon made his legions take the oath to Vespasian f this 
wai I July, lacer celebreted as Accession Day, and on ii julythc armj’ in 
Judaea swore allegiance to Vespasian in person. 

Thr« things helped him greatly. First, the copy of a letter fposai bly for¬ 
ged) in which Otho begged him most earnestly to save Rome and take ven¬ 
geance on Viiellius. Second, a persistent rumour that Vitellius had planned, 
after his victory, to roscarion the legions, transferring those in Germany to 
the Orient, a much softer option- Lastly, the support of Ludus Mucianus, 
then commanding in Syria, who. sw'allowing his jealousy of Vespasisui 
which he had long made no effort to bide, promised to Jend him the whole 
Syrian army; and the support of Vologaesus, King of the Parthians, who 
promised him 40^000 archers. 

7, So Vespasian began a new civil wart having sent troops ahead to 
Italy, he crossed into Afnca and occupied Alexandria, the key to Egypt 
There he dismissed his servants and entered the Temple of Scrapis, alone, 
to consult the auspices and discover how long he would last as Emperor! 
After many propiciatuiy sacridees he turned to go, but was granted a vision 
of his freedman Basilides handing him the customary branches, garlands, 
and bread - although Basilides had for a long time been nearly crippled by 
rheuntatism and was, moreover, far away. 7\lmo5t at once dispatches from 
iMly brought the news of Vitellius’s defeat at Cremona, and his assassins- 
tlon at Romcr. 

Vespasian, stiU rather bewildered in his new rdlc of Emperor, felt a cer¬ 
tain lack of authority and of what might be called the divine spark; vet 
bodi these attributes were granted him. As he sat on die Tribunal, two lab¬ 
ourers, one blind, the other lame, approached together, begging to be 
healed. Apparently the god Scrapis had promised them in a dream that if 
Vespasian would consent to spit in the blind man's eyes, and touch the 
lame man's leg with his heel, both would be made wea Vespasian had so 
little hiitli m his curative powers that Ik showed great rductance in doing 
as he was asked; but his mends persuaded him to try them, in the presenw 
of a large audience, too - and the charm worked. At the same time, certain 
soothsayers were inspired to excavate a sacred site at Tegea in Arcadia, 
where a hoard of very ancient vases was discovered, aU painted with a 
striking likeness of Vespasian. 
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f, As 4 nm\ of gTtAt promise and reputation —be had now been decreed 
a tTEumph over the Jew^ ^Vespasian found no difficulty* on his return to 
Rome, in adding eight more consulships to the one he had already earned.^ 
He also assumed the office of Censor, and throughout his reign made it his 
principal business to shore up the moral foundations of the State* which 
were in a state of collapse, before proceeding to its artistic embellish rnent. 
The troops* whose discipline had been weakened cither by the citation of 
victory Of by the humUktion of defeat* had been indulging In all sorts of 
wild cicessts; and rumbles of internal dissensiDn could be heard in the 
provinces and free cirieSp as well as in certain of the pett)^ IdEigdoms. This 
led Vespasian to discharge or punisb a large number of Vitdlins^s men and, 
so far from showing them any special favour, he was slow in paying them 
even the victory bonus to which they were entitled. He missed no opportu^ 
nlty of tightening discipline J when a young man, reeking of perfume* 
came to thank him for a promotion in rank* Vespasian turned his head away 
in disgust and cancelled the order, saying ciushingly: T should not have 
minded so much if it had been When the marioe fire-brigade** de¬ 

tachments of which had to be constantly on the move between Osda or 
Pmeoli and Rome* applied for a special shoe allowance, Vespasian not only 
turned dowm the application* but instructed them in future to inarch bare- 
foot; which has been that practice ever since. 

He reduced the free states of Achaea^ Lycia* Rhodes, By^antjuin, and 
Samos^ and the kingdom of Tmehian Glicia and Cotnmagene, to provincial 
Status. He garrisoned Cappadocia as a precaution against the ftequent bar¬ 
barian raids, and appointed a govcmor-genefal of consular rank instead of 
a mere knight. 

In Rome, Vespasian authorized anyone who pleased to take over the 
sites of mined or destroyed bouses, and build on them if the odginal owners 
failed to come forward. He personally Lnaiugurated the restoration of the 
burned Capitol by collecting the Erst basketful of rubble and carrying it 
avray on his shoulders ^ and undertook to replace the 3*000 bronxe tablets 
which had been lost in the fire, hunting high and low for copies of the in¬ 
scriptions engraved on chemH Tliose ancient* beautifully phrased records 
of senatorial decrees and popular ordinances dealt with such matters as 
alliances, treaties* and the privileges granted to individuals* and dated back 
almost to the foundation of Rome. 

* Every yc^ fiom yo a.o. to 7^^ a-d+i eacept 7& aju* 

* SccOiiudiiLi aj. 
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9. He also started work on severd new buildings: a temple of Peace near 
the Forum, a temple to Claudius the God on the CacUan Hill, begun bv 
Agrippina but almost completely destroyed by Nero; and the Colosseum' 
or Flavian Amphkhcatte, in the centre of the Oiv. this having been a fav' 
ourite project of Augustus's. 

He reformed the Senatorial and Equestrian Orders, now weakened by 
frequent murders and continuous neglect; rqskcing undesirable metnben 
with the most eligible Italian and provincial candidates available; and, to 
define dearly the difference between these Orders as one of status raier 
of privilege, he pronounced the following judgement in a dispute 
between a senator and a knight? ‘No abuse must be offered a senator; it 
may only be returned when given.' 

10. Vespasian found a huge waiting list of Jaw-siiits; old ones left un¬ 
decided because of interruptions in regular court proceedings, and new ones 
due to the recent states of cmeigenCT. So he drew lots for a board of com- 
mssioneis to settle war compensauon dajms and make emergency deci¬ 
sions m the Centumviial Court,* thus gready reducing the number of cases. 
Most of the btigants would otherwise have been dead by the rime thev were 
aummoned co appear, 

I I. Since nothing at all had been done to countetact the debauched and 
reckless style of living then in fashion, Vespasian induced the Senate to 
dttr« that any woman who had taken another person's slave as a lover 
should lose her freedom; and that nobody lending monev to 3 minor should 

enotlcd to coHctt the debt, even if the father died and the minor in- 
hented the estate. 


II. He was from fust m last modest and restrained in hU conduct of 
affiurs. and mote mdired to parade, than to cast a veil over, Ws humble 
origins, indeed, when a group of antiquaries tried to connect his ancestors 
with die found^ of Reid, and with one of Hercules's comrades whose 
tomb IS SI.U to he seen on the Sakiiai, Way. Vespasian burst into a roat of 
laughter. He had anything but a craving for outward show; on the dav of 
paiiifo] crawl of the procession so wearied him that he ‘said 
fwnUy: What an old fool 1 was to demand a triumph, as though I owed 
ifos honour to my ^c« tors or had ever made it one of mv own ambitions! 
it serves me tighti Moreover, he neither claimed the tribunicial power of 
vetoing the Senate s acts nor adopted the title ‘Father of the Coim^v’ until 
very late in h« life; and even before the Gvil War was over, discontinued 
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the: practice of having every one who uttmded hrs motaiiig audiences* 
sewd^ed for txjnoKilcd wopyrii, 

13. Vespasistn showed great patiencG If his friends took liberties with 
him in conversation, or lawyers made mnuendoes in their speeches, or 
philosophers affected to despise him; and great restraint in his dealings with 
Ucinjus Mucianus, a bumptious and immoral fdlow wrho traded on his 
past services, in the matter of the Syrian legions , by treating him disrespect¬ 
fully. Thus, he complained only once about Muctanus, and then in private 
to a common ac^uainmncc, his concluding words being; ^But personally, 
I am cqnicnt to- be a male/ When Saivitis liberalis was defending a rich 
client he earned a pat on the back from Vespasian by daring to ask; ^Docs 
the Emperor really care whether Hipparchus is, or is not, worth a million 
in gold?" And when Demetrius the Cynic, who had been banished from 
Rome, happened to meet Vespasiin^s travelling party, yet made no move 
CO rise or salute him, and barked out some rude remark or othcr^ Vespasian 
merely commented: ^Good dog!^ 

14. Not being the sort of man to bear grudges or pay off old scores, 
he arranged a splendid match for the daughter of his former enemy Vst- 
ellius, even providing her dowry and trousseau. Then there was the nutter 
of the chief usher. When, long before^ Vespasian had been dismissed from 
Nero^s Court, and cried in terror; 'But what shall 1 do? Where on earth 
shall 1 go?^ the chief usher answered : ‘Oh, go to PlagueviUeJ'* and pushed 
him out of the Palace. He now came to beg for forgiveness^ and V-espasian 
did 00 more than show him the door with an equally short and almost 
identically framed good-bye. 

He felt 30 little inclination to e:«ecute anyone whom he fcAttd or suspect¬ 
ed that, warned by his friends against Mettius Pompusianus^ who was bc- 
liet'cd to have an Imperial horoscope, he saddled him with a debt of grad’ 
rude by making him Consul. 

I j. My researches show that no innocent party was ever punished during 
Vespasian's reign except behind hb back or while he was absent from Rome, 
unless by deliberate detianoe of his wishes or by misinforming him about 
the facts In the case. He showed great leniency towards Hdvidins Priscus 
who, on his return from Syria, was the only man to greet him as"Vespasmn' 
instead of '^Caesar', and who, throughout his practorshlp, omitted aU court¬ 
eous mention of him from official orders. However, feeling himself, as it 

' See Oaudius 35. 

^ 'the Lflrsn iherc was no such place. 
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sfere, redgced to the ranks bi^ Prtecus's msufTetable fudcncss, Veapwian 
flared wp at kit, banished him and presentty gave orders for bis atccu> 
tion* Nevenhdess, he meant to save him, and wrote out a reprieve; 
but this was not delivered, owing to a mistaken report that Frisciis 
had already been ejtecuted. Vespasian never rejoiced in anyone's death, 
and would often weep when convicted criminals were fans^ to pay the 
csireni e penalty, 

1 (>. HJs one sciious falling avaifice- Not content with ret&ring the 
duties remitted by GaJba Ik levied new and heavier oncs^ increased^ and 
sometimes doubl^, the tribute due from the provinces; add openly en¬ 
gaged Id: busiciiess dealings which would have disgraced even a private 
citizen — such as comeridg the stocks of cerTAid conunoditlcs and then put¬ 
ting them back on the market at inEated prices. He thought nothing of 
eaacdng fees from candidates for public office, or of selling pardons to 
the tndC>ccDt and guilty alike; and is said to have deliberately raised his 
greediest procurators to positions in which they could fatten thdr purses 
satisfactorily before he came down hard on dient for cxtordon. They were, 
at flji) rate, nicknamed his sponges ^ he put them in to soak, only to so uee£c 
them dry later. 

Some claim that greed was in Vespasiati’s vety bones — an accusation 
Once thrown at him by an old slave of his, a caitlcman. When Vespasian be¬ 
came Emperor the slave begged to be freed but, finding that he was ex¬ 
pected to buy the privilege, complained: *So the fox has changed his fur, 
but not his mtureJ' Still, the more credible view is that the empdness alike 
of the Trcssurii’ and the Privy Purse forced Vespasian into heavy taxation 
and unethical business dealings; he himself had declared at his accession that 
400 tnUlion gold pieces were needed to put the country on its feet again. 
Certainly he spent his income to the best possible advantage, however 
quesdonabie its sources. 

17* Vespasian behaved most generously to aU classes: granting subven¬ 
tions to senators who did not possess die property qualifications of their 
rank; securing impoverished ex-Consuis an annual pension of j,ooo gold 
pieces; rebuilding on 3 grander scale than before the many cities throughout 
the Empire which bad been burned ot destroyed by earthquakes; and prov¬ 
ing himself a devoted patron of the aits and 

18, He first paid teachers of J,adn and Greek ihetoric a regular annual 
salary of 1,000 gold pieces from the Privy Puisc; he also awarded prizes to 
leading poets, and to artists as well, notably the restorers of the Venus of 




aod iheCobssus,* An engineer offeredtDhaul some huge columns up lo 
die Gjpitol at modetaie expense hy a simple mechaDScaJ contrivance, but 
Vespasian declined his services: 1 . must always ensure/ he said, 'that the 
working classes earn enough money to buy themselves food.' NeverthdesSp 
he paid the engineer a very handsome fee. 

19, When the Theatre of Marallus opened again after Vespasian had 
built its new stage, he revived the former musica] performances and present¬ 
ed Apelles the tragic actor with 4,000 gold pieces; Terpnus and Diodorus 
the lyre-playecSj with r jOoo each; and several others with i^ooo. His lowest 
cash awards tv™ 400. Eut he also distributed several gold crowns* More- 
ovetp he ordered a great number of formal dinners on a lavish scale/ to 
encourage tfee victualling trade. On a5 December^ tbe Samnudian Fcstiv 4 i 
he gave spedai gifts to his male dinner guests, and did the same for Tvomen 
on t Match, which was Matrons’ Day, But even this geoerosicy could not 
fid him of his reputation foe stinglQess, Thus the people of Alcsandna con¬ 
tinued to call him "Cybiosactes’ fa dealer in small cubes of fish’), after one 
of the meanest of alL their kings. And when be died, the hunnus comedian 
Favor, who had been chosen to wear his funeral mask in the procession and 
give the customary imitations of hb gestures and words, shouted to the 
piDcuiatorsi ^Heyl how much will all this cost?’ hundred thousand/ 
they answered, 'T^cn rU take a thousand down, and you can just pitch me 
into the Tiber.* 

tOi Vespasian was st^uare-shouldered^ with strong, well^formcd limbs, 
but always wore a strained expression on his face; 50 that once, when he 
asked a well-known wit who always used to make jokes about people: 
^Why not make one about me?’ the answer came: *l will* when you have 
at last finished relieving yourself.’ He enjoyed perfect health and took no 
medical precautions for preserving it, except to have his throat and body 
massaged regularly in the ball-alley, and to fast one whole day every’ month. 

11 p Here follows a general description of his habits* After becoming Emp¬ 
eror he would rise early, before dayUght even, to deal with his private 
correspondence and official reports. Neat, he would invite his friends to 
wish ham good-motnifig while he put on his shoes and dressed for the day, 

* GiDseciHted m the new Temple of Parc; upparciuly a copy of Ftwitcla’a Venus 
of Cbtt, 

* The colossal atajuc of Nem (tee Ncm It was afterwardt moTcd by Iladrim to 

the nordi otT the Coluiflcimi where lla h»c is itill ihxtwn (Pllnys 

3ontiv. iBJ* 

* Sec AuguHus 74. 
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Having attended to any urgent business he would first take a drive and then 
return to bed for a nap - w'ith one of the several mistresses w'hom he had 
engaged after Caenis’s death. Fjiidlv, he took a batlj and went to dinner, 
where he would be in such a rhccrfiil mood that membem of his household 
usually chose this time to ask favours of him. 

* ^ espiisian was nearly always | ost as good-natured, cracking ftc- 

quenl jokes; and, though he had a Jow form of humour and often used ob¬ 
scene eaepressions, some of his sayinp are still remembered. Taken to task 
by Mestrius Florus, an ea-cotisul, for vulgarly saying phttra instead of 
piausira (waggons), he greeted him the following day as ‘Flaurus’. Once a 
woman coinplained that she was desperately in love with him, and would 
not l&vc him alone undl he consent^ to seduce her. ‘How shall 1 enter 
that item in your expense ledger?* asked his accountant later, on learning 
that she had got 4,000 gold pieces out of him, *Oh,’ said Vespasian, ‘just 
pyt it down to for Vc!Spasian’\’ 

ii. With his knack of apt quotation feom the Greek Classics, he once 
desciibedavety tall man whose genitals were grotesquely Qvcr-devdopcd as: 

‘Striding along with a lance which casts a prepostereiis shadow/ 

— a line out of the Iliad. And when, to avoid paying death duties into the 
Privy Purse, a very rich freednun changed his name and announced that 
he had been bom free, Vespasian quoted Menander’s: 

O, Laches, when your life is o’er. 

Cerylus you will be once more. 

Most of his humour, however, centred on the wav he did business; he 
alMTS tried to make his swindles sound less offensive by passing them off 
as jokes. One of his favourite servants applied for a stewardship on behalf 
of a man whose brother he claimed to be, ‘Wait,’ Vespasian told Wm. and 
had the candidate brought in for a private inteniew. 'How much commis¬ 
sion would you have paid my servant?’ he asked.The man mentioned a sum, 
■You may pay it directly to me.’ said Vespasian, giving him the steward¬ 
ship. When the servant brought the matter up again, Vespasian’s advice 
was: ‘Go and find another brother. The one you mistook for your own 
wms out to be mine!' 

Once, on a joumej*, his muleteer dismounted and began shoeing the 
mules: Vespasian suspected a rose to hold him up. because a friend of the 
muleteer’s had appeared and was now hurily discussing a iawsuit, Vespasian 
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the mulereeT tell him just what his shoeing fee would be; and insisted 
on bdr^ pid h:il£. Titus complained of the tait whidi Vespasian had inipos- 
ed on the contents of the Gty urinals (used by the fnliers to dean woollens)^ 
Vespasian handed him a coin which had been part of the first day's pro¬ 
ceeds i 'Does it smdl bad, my son?' he asked. 'No, Father^That^s odd: it 
cotnes straight &oni the When a deputation from the Senate re¬ 

ported that a huge and espensivc statue had been voted him at public ex¬ 
pense, Vespasian held out his hand, with: 'The pedestal i$ waiting.' 

Nodiing could stop this Dow of humour^cven the of imnunent deaths 
Among the many portents of his end was a yawning crevice in Augustus's 
Mausoleum J ‘That will be for Junia Calv'ina,' he said, 'she is one of his 
descendants/ And at the fatal sight of a comet he cried: *Laok at that long 
hairl The King of Farthia must be going to die/ His death bed joke was: 
'Dear me [ I must be turning into a god.' 

34. During his ninth and ksc consulship Vespasian visited Campania* 
and caught undulant fever, though it was not a serious attack. He hurried 
back to Rome* then went on to CutHae and hi$ summer retreat near Reiti^ 
where he made things worse by bathing in cold w^ter and getting a stomach 
chill. Yet he carried on with his Imperial dories as usual, and even received 
deputations at his bedside; until he almost ftinted after a sudden violent 
bout of diarrhoea, struggled to rise, muttering that an Emperor ought to 
die at least on his feet, and collapsed in the arms of the attendants who w'ent 
to his rescue. This was aj June 79 a*o* and he had Lived sixty-nine ycars^ 
seven months, and seven days. 

All accounts agree on Vspasian^s supreme confidence in his horo¬ 
scopes and those of his fimuty- Despite £rer]ucnt plots to murder him, he 
dared tell the Senate that cither his sons would succeed Mm or there would 
be no more Roman Empeiors* He b said to have dteamed about a pair of 
scales hanging in the Hall of the Palace: Qaudius and his adopted son Nero, 
in one pin, 'were eatactly balanced against Mmsdf, Titus and DomitiffO in die 
other. And this proved an accumEe prophecyj sMce the families were dest¬ 
ined to rule for an equal length of rime. 

^ See Au^usms iqo^ 
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TiTtrs, Vespasian tike his fithcTj had such winning ways, perhaps 

inborn, perhaps cultivated subsequently, or conferred on him by fortune — 
that he became an object of universal love and adoiatioo. Oddly enough 
this happened only after his accession: both as a private dtiaeii and lateir as 
his fathcr^s colleague, Titus had been not only unpopular but venomously 
loathed. He was bom on |o December 51 a.d., the memorable year of Gains 
Caligula’s ass^siqadon, in a small, dingy, slum bedroom close to the Seven- 
storey Tenement The house, which is still standing, has lately been opened 
to the public. 

a* He grew up at Court with Oaudius’s son Britannicus, sharing bis 
teachers and following the same curriculum. The stary goes that when one 
day Claudius’s hreedman Narcissua called in a phi"siogtioinjjfct to tminine 
Bctaoiucus’s features and prophesy his future, he was told most emphatic- 
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allj' that BritannlcLi^ would never succeed his fithcr, whereas Titus (who 
happened to be present) would achieve ihai disiiiiction. The two boys 
were such close friends that when Biitarmicus drank lus fatal dose of poison,* 
Titus, who was tedining at the same table, is said to have emptied the glass 
in sympathy and to hatre been dangerously id for some time, fie never for¬ 
got his ttiendsbip for Bntannicu^ but had two statues of him made; a gold¬ 
en one to be installed in the Palace, and an ivory equestrian one w'hidi is still 
carried m the Circus procession, and which he personally followed around 
the ring at its dedication. 

j* When Titus came of age, the beauty^ and talents that had distinguisbed 
him as a ebUd grew even more remarkable. Though not tall, he was both 
graceful and dignified, both muscular and handsome, except for a certain 
paunchiness. He had a phenonienal memory, and displayed a natural aptitude 
alike for the arts of war and peace; handled arms and rode a horse as well 
as any man living; could compose speeches and verses in Greek or l-atio 
with equal ease, and actually extempoiizcd them on occasion. He was some¬ 
thing of a musician, too: sang pleasantly, and had mastered the harp. It 
often amused him to compete with his sDcretaries at shorthand dictation, 
or so I have heard; and he claimed that he could imitate any handwriting 
in extsicnee and might, in diffetent circumstances, have been die most cel¬ 
ebrated forget of all time. 

4. Titus's reputation while an active and efficient colonel in Germany and 
Britain is attested by the numerous busts and stacucs of him found in both 
countries. After completing his mllitari' service he returned to Rome where 
he spent a great deal of time at the law courts as a barrister; but only be¬ 
cause he enjoyed pleading cases, not because he meant to make a career 
of it. The father of his first wife, Anecina TertuUa, commanded the Guards, 
the highest post available to a man of cquesiriaii rank. VVhen she died, Titus 
married the very weJJ-connccted hfarcia Furnitta, whom he divotced as soon 
as she had home him a daughter. When hts quacstorship at Rome ended, 
he went to command one of hia father's legions i n Judaea^ and there cap- 
tu red the fortified cities of Tarichaeac and Gamala. In the course of the 
fighting be had a horse killed under him, but mounted anorher belonging 
to a comrade who fell at his sidc» 

5. Titus was pccscncly sent to congratulate Galba on bis accession, and 
all whom he met on the way were convinced that Vespasian was trying to 
get him adopted as Galba^s heir. Seeingp however^ that a new revoluiion 

^ See Ntio 55, 
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threatened in Rome, Titus mmed back to consult the oracle of Venus ac 
Paphos, and there heard his own prospects of wearing the purpk mentioned 
again. The propheq' grew much more credible after his fiiher had been 
acclaimed Emperor and left him to complete the conquest of Judaea, la the 
final assault on Jerusalem Titus managed to kill twelve of the gardson with 
successive arrows^ and the dty was captured on his daughter's birthday, Ti¬ 
tuses prowess inspired such deep adm^don in the troops that they hailed 
him as Emperor and, on sevetal occasionSp when he seemed on the point 
of relinquishing his command, begged tum cither to stay or to let them fol¬ 
low him; even threatening violence if he would nor humour their wishes. 
Such passionate de^'otion aroused a suspicion that he planned to usurp his 
father’s power in the East, especially since he had worn a diadem while 
attending the consecratinn of the Apis bull at Memphis on his way to Alex¬ 
andria; but this was a gross slander on his conduct* which accorded with 
ancient ritual. Titus sailed for Italy at once m a nav+d transport* touching 
at Reggio and Pnteolii Hurrying on to Rome, he exploded all the hhc tum¬ 
ours by greeting Vespasian* vrho had not been ocpcctlng him* with the 
simple words: ^Hete I am* Father, here lam!' 

6* lie now became tus father’s colleague, almost his guardian; sharing 
in the J U|laean triumph* in the Censorship* in the exercise of tribunicial 
power, and in seven consulships. He bore most of the burdens of govern¬ 
ment and, as his father's secretary, dealt with official ccrrespondcmcc, drafted 
edicts, and eveo took over the quaestor’s task of reading the Impenal 
Speeches to the Senate. Titus also assumed command of the Guards, a post 
which had always before been entrusted to a knight, and in winch he behaved 
somewhat high-handedly. If anyone aroused his suspicion^ Guards de¬ 
tachments would be sent into theatre or camp to demand the man's pun¬ 
ishment in the name of ever)* loyal citizen present; and he would then be 
eitecutcd on the spot. Titus disposed of Aulus Caecina* an ex-Consul* by 
inviting him to dinner and haidng him stabbed on the way out; yet here 
he could plead political necessity — the manuscript of a disloyal speech 
which Caecina intended for the troops had fallen into his hands. Actions 
of this sort* although an insurance against the future, made Titus so deeply 
dishked at the dmc that perhaps no more unwelcome claimant to the sup- 
feme power has ever won iu 

7. lie was believed to be prodigate as well as cruel, because of the nocous 
parties which he kept going with his more extravagant friends far into the 
night; and morally unprinciplcd> too, because he owned a troop of inverts 
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imd eunt;icbs, nursed a guihy passion fat Qycen lo whom he 

had atlcgedcy promued marriage. He also had a tepuution for accepting 
bribes and not being from using influence to settle his fatber^s cases 

in favour of the highest bidder. It was e\'en prophesied quite openly that 
he would prove to be a second Nero. However, this pessimistic view stood 
him In good steads so soon as everyone realized that here was no monster 
of vice but an cxccpdonaliy noble character, public opinion flew to the 
opposiic extremci. 

His dinner parties* fax from being orgies, were very pleasant occasions^ 
and the friends he chose were retained in office by his successors as key men 
in Imperial and national aflairs. He sent Queen Berenice away from RomCj 
which was painful for both of them; and broke off rebttioos with some of his 
favourite boys - though they danced well enough to make a name for them¬ 
selves on the stage, he never attended thdr publk performances. 

Mo Emperor cotdd have been less of a robber than Titus, who showed 
the greatest respect for private proper^^ and would not even accept the 
gifts sanctioned by Imperial tradition. Nor had any of his predecessors, ever 
displayed such generosity. Ai the dedication of the Colosseum^ and the 
Baths, w^hich had been hastily built beside it, Titus provided a most lavish 
gbdiatorial show; be also staged a sea-flght on the old artificial lake/ and 
when the water had beenletout, used the basin forforther glodiatorialcontests 
and a wUd-beast hunt, ^,000 bdsts of different sorts dying in a single day. 

I. Titus was naturally kind-hearted, and though no Emperor, follow¬ 
ing Tiberjus^s example, bad ever consented to ratify' individuaJ concessions 
granted by his predecessor, unless these suited him personally, Titus did 
not writ to be asked but signed a genciri edict confirming all such conces¬ 
sions vrliatsocvcx. He also had a rule never to dismiss any petitioner without 
leaving him some hope chat Ms request would be favourably considered^ 
Even when warned by his staff how impossible it would be to make good 
such promises. Thus mrintainetl that no one ought to go away disappoinced 
from an audieDCc with the Emperor. One evening at dinner^ realizing that 

* Bom as A,D+, eldest dflughti^r of Herod Agtiptn, King of the Jcv%. She had two 
ions by a. mftiru^e to her ui^e Unvd, King of Crichis; ihcirt lived in incest with her 
farochcr. King Agiippa II, wboK favour Ffiul courted SE Cseatea {sec A^fi kxv and 
Fxri); married King Fblcmoq of OSkid; deserted him and returned to her brother; did 
her best to prevent the komm procuiaLor Ccflias Floruf from Euassscring ihc jewt in 
6j A^Ep,; joined the Routuii fuji briote the Ec^oh, uul riierwards wem with VHrsparian 
to Rome. She tfms Ora forty when Tifu* fell irv loi’c with her. 

* Sre Vespori&n ^. 

^ See Augustus 4^. 
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he had done nobody favour since the previous mghi; he spoke these 
mjcmotiiblc words: "My friends* 1 have wasted a day/ 

He took such pains to humour his subjects that, on oue occasioEi, before 
a gbdktoriaJ show* he promised lo forgo his own preferences and Jet the 
audience choose what they liked best; and kept his word by refusing no re¬ 
quest and encouraging everyone to tcU him what ladi wanted. Yet he 
openly acknow'ledged his partisanship of the Thracian school of gladiators, 
and would gesture and argue voctfcrously with the crowd on this subject, 
though never losing either his dignity of his sense of justice. Sometimes 
he would use the new public baihSp as a means of keeping in touch with the 
people. 

Tituses rdgn was marked by a series of catastrophes — an eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius in Gimpama. a fire at Rome wkicb burned for three days 
and nights, and one of tise worst outbreaks of pbgue that had ever been 
known^ Throughout d^esc frightful disasters, he showed for more than an 
Empcrois" concern; it resembled the deep love of a father for his children* 
which he conveyed not only in a series of comforting edicts but by help- 
ing the viettms to the utmost extent of his purse* Ht set up a board of 
consuls, chosen by lot, to relieve distress in Campania^ and devoted the 
property of those w^ho bad died in the eruption and left no heirs to a fond 
for rebuilding the strickenddes. His only comment on the fire at Rome was: 
‘This has ruined me V He stripped liis own houses of ibcir dccomtionSp dis¬ 
tributed theseamong the damaged temples and public buildings, and appobt- 
ed a body of knights to sec that his orders w'ere promptly carried out* Titus 
attempted to control the plague by every imaginable means, human as w-ell 
as divine — resoning to dl sorts of sacrifices and medical remedies* 

One of the worst features of Roman life at that time was the Licence long 
enjoyed by informers and cheif managers* Whenever Titus laid his liands 
on any such he had them well whipped^ clubbed, and then taken to the 
Colosseum and paraded in the arena; where some were pur up for auction 
as slaves and the remainder departed to desert islands. In further discour¬ 
agement of this evil* he allowed nobody to be tried for the same offence un^ 
der more than one law, and llmiied the period during which inquiries could 
be made into the status of dead people* 

9. He had promked before his accession to accept the office of Chief Pon¬ 
tiff as a ard against committing any crime, and kept his word. There¬ 
after he was never directly or indirectly responsible for a murder ^ and^ al¬ 
though often given abundant excuse for revenge, swore that he would 
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rather die than take life^ Titus dismissed with a caution two patricians con¬ 
victed of aspiring to the Empire: he told diem that since this was a gift 
gf Destiny they would be well advised tcj renounce thek hopes. He also 
promised them whatever else they w^ted^ withia reason, and hastily sent 
messengers to rcassute the rneitbcr of one of the pair^ who lived some dis¬ 
tance away, that her son was safc.lTicn he invited them to dine among bis 
friends j and;^ the next day, to sit close by him during the gladiatorial show, 
where he asked them tt> test the blades of the contestants^ swords brought 
to him for inspection. Finally, the storj' gocs^ he consulted the horoscopes 
of both men and warned them what dangers, threatened from unexpeaed 
quarters — quite correctly, as events proved. 

Tituses brother Domitian caused him endless trouble: took part in coo- 
sphad^p stirred up disaftcctioa in the armed forces almost openlyp and 
toyed with the notion of escaping from Rome and putting himsdf at thek 
head. Yet Titus had not the heart to execute DoEiiirian, dismiss him from 
Court, or even treat him less honourably than before. Instead, he continued 
to repeat, as on the first day of his rdgn; 'Remember that you arc my part¬ 
ner and ebosen successor^; and often took Domitian aside, begging him 
tearfully to rtturn the afiection he ofTered^ 

lo. Death, however* intervened; w^hich was a far greater loss to the world 
rhan to Titus himself. At the dose of the Games he wept publidy; and then 
set off for Sabine territory' in s gloomy mood because a viedm iiad escaped 
when he was about to sacrifice it, and because thunder had sounded from a 
dear sky. He collapsed with fever at ihc first posting station, and on his 
way home in a fitter, k said to have drawn back the curtains* gazed up at 
the sky, and oompkined bitterly that liFe was being undeser\'edly taken from 
him — since only a single sin lay on his Conscience, k was difficult to guess 
w^hat he meani; and though this enigmatic remark has been taken as rc- 
fedng to incest with DomJtian’s wjfc* Domitia, she herself solemnly de¬ 
nied the allegation^ Had the charge been true she would surely never have 
made any such denial but boasted of it — as she did of all her other mis¬ 
deeds?^ 

11 ■ TJtus died at the age of forty-two, in the same country house where 
Vespasian had also died. It was i September^ fii a.d,, and he had reigned 

^ PerbapiV be repented bis impiouj ciirry Ictto the faibidden Holy of floUeS at Jcmia- 
Icm. It a capital crime ftur jl Romm even ID ircfipfos m the Cnur? of JsraeLThc Jcwi, 
at any riMC, Mcribcd bis early death to this caiiae md Qu«n Bcrenkc must have tc- 
prooched hiin witli the act. Perhap^ OH the ochci hand, the wf)' of his incest with Dam- 
lUd may have been true (see Do m i ri a n 2)* 
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two years, two mondis, a^d twenty days* When the news spfead, the com¬ 
mon people went mautding iS though they had suifered a personal 
loss. Senators hurried to the Home without watting for an ofSdal sum- 
monSp and before the doors had been opened^ and at once began speaking 
of him with greater thankfulness and praise than they bid ever used while 
he was among them. Their official eulogies were couchol in the same vein. 


XII 



DOMITIAN 


On i4 October j i a.d,, a month before Vespasian, as Cnosul-dcct, was due 
to take office, his son Dofnitiaxi was bocti La Pomegranalc Street, which 
formed part of the s«th district of Rome- Later, he converted his birth¬ 
place into the Temple of the Flayiaiis. Most people agree that Domidan 
spent a poverty-stricken and rathec degraded youths without even any 
silver on the fecnily table. At all events, it is an estahlishtsi fact that daiid- 
ins Poilio, an ei-pfaetof, and the target of Ncto^s satire Tite 

used to show his guests a letter in Domitian^s handwriting, which he 
happened to have kept, o(fering him an assignation. It is also often insisted 
that Domitian was enjoyed by his eventual successor, the Emperor Nerva. 

During Vespasian'^s war against Vitcllins, Domitiiii with his uncle Sab- 
inus and some members of the Court, fled to the Capitol; hut when the 
VitcUians set the temple on fire^* Domitian concaved himself all night in the 
caietakcj^s quarters and^ at daybreak^ disguised as a devotee of Isis, took 
refuge among the priests of that rather questionable order. Presendy he 

* See Vi«llit» Tj. 
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managed id escape uitli a ftiend across the Tiber, where the mothex of 
one of his fellow-students hid him so cleverly that she outwitted the agents 
who tracked him to her house and searched it from cdlar to attic. Eme^- 
iiig after Vitelliiiss death, Dotnidan was hailed as ‘Caesar’ and accepted 
an appointment as Citv praecoi with consular powers -- but tn name oftl)% 
because he left all judidal decisions to a juitioc colleague. However, the 
lawlessness with which he esplaited his position as the Empetor's son clearly 
showed what might be expected of him later. 1 shall not discuss this snb^ 
ject in any detail; suffice it to say that Domitian had affairs with several 
married women, and finally persuaded Domitia Longioa to divorce her 
husband Aelius Lamia for his sake; and that once, when he had distributed 
mow than twenty appointments at home and abroad in the course of a single 
day, Vespasian murmuticd: *I wonder he did not name my successor while 
he was about it I’ 

a. To aci^uire a militaiy reputation that wo aid compare fiivourably with 
his btothcf Titus’s, Oomidan planned a quite unnecessary expedition into 
Gad and Germany from which, by luck, his father’s friends managed to 
dissuade him. He »mcd a reprimand for this and was made to fed a little 
more conscious of his youth and unimportance by being put under Ves¬ 
pasian’s tutelage. Ubenever Vespasian and Titus now appeared staled in 
their cufule chairs, he had to be content with following behind in a litter; 
and, whpe taking part in their Judaean triumph, rode on a white horse, the 
convudoi^ mount for young princes on such occasions. Of the sLt con¬ 
sulships enjoyed by Domitian befow becoming Emperor, only one was not 
W honorary appointment, and that came his way because Titus had resigned 
in his favour. 

Domitian pretended to be cxtietncly modest, and though he displayed a 
sudden devotion to poetry, which be would read aloud in pubUc, his en¬ 
thusiasm was matched by a later neglect of the arL It is to his credit, how¬ 
ever. that he did cs'erything possible to get sent against the Aknians when 
a request for auxiliary troops, commanded by one of Vespasian's sons, 
arrived from Vobgaesus, king of the Plsrthians. And he subsequently tried 
by bribes and pfomises to coax similar requests from other Oriental kings. 

At Vespasian’s death Domitian toyed for aw'hile with the idea of offering 
his troops twice as large a bounty as Titus had given them; and stated blunt¬ 
ly that his frther’a wiU must have been tampered with, since it originally 
assigned him a half^share in the Empire. He never once stopped plotting, 
sccxedy or openly, against his brother. When Titus fell suddenly and dang- 
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erousij^ iU, Damktan told ihe attcndanu to prcsuine: bis death hy leaving 
the skk-bed before be had actually breathed hk last; and afterwards granted 
bim no recognition at ail^ beyond approving bk deidcatiDfi. In fact, he 
often slighted Titus's memory fay the use of ambiguotLs tcims m speeches 
and edicts. 

At the begiumqg of his rdgn Domitkn would spend hours alone even^ 
day catching Hies — bclic^'c it or not! — and stabbing them with a needle-^ 
sharp pen. Oncci on being asked whether anyone was closeted with the 
llmpcror, Vivlus Ctispus answered wittily: ‘No* not even a fly.' Dornim 
presented Domidan with a daughter during this second consulship and, in 
the following year* with a son* and was therefore awarded the title of ^Aug¬ 
usta"; but he then divorced her because she had fellen in love with Pads, 
the actor. This separatSoo, how^cver* proved to be more than Domitian 
could bear; and he very scxin took her back, claiming that such was the 
pcoplc^s vrish. For a while be governed in an uneven fashion; that is to 
say* his vices were at first balan^ by his virtues, I^ter, he transfortried his 
virtues into vices too — for I am mclincd to bedieve that he was noc evil- 
minded to begin with: it was lack of funds that made him greedy^ and fear 
of assassination that made him cnieL 

4. DomttEaci presented many extravagant enicminmcnts in the Colos¬ 
seum and the Qrcus. Besides the usual two-horse chariot races he staged 
a couple of battles, one for infantry^ the other for cavalry^ a sca^tight in the 
Colosseum; wild-beast hunts; gladiatodal shows by torchlight in which 
women as well as men took part Nor did he ever forget the Quacstoikn 
Games which he had revived ; and allowed the people to denmnd a combat; 
between two pairs of gladiators from his own troop, whom he would bring 
on last in their gorgeous Court livery. Throughout every'gladiatorial show 
Domitian would chat, sometimes in very' serious toncs^ with a little boy 
who had a grotiesqucly small head and always stood at his knee dressed in 
red. Once he was heard to ask the child: ‘Can you guess why I have just 
appointed Mettius Rufus Prefect of Egypt?" A lake was dug at his orders 
close to the Tiber, surrounded with s^ts^ and used for almost full-scale 
nival battles* which he watched even in heavy' ciin+ 

He also held Saccular Games, fudng their date by Augustus's old reckon¬ 
ing, and ignoring Claudiuses more recent celebration of them; and for the 
Qrcus radng, which formed part of the festivities* reduced the number of 
laps from seven to five^ so that loo races a day could be run oif. In honour 
of Capitolinc Juppitcr he founded a festival of music, horsemanship* and 
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gymnastics^ to be hdd every five y«ts^ and awarded far more prtaes than 
is castomary nowadays. The festival included Latin and Greek public- 
speaking contests, compcliiions for choral singing to the lyre and for lyre- 
playing alone, besides die usual solo singing to lyre accompaniment; be 
even instituted foot races for girls in the Stadium, When presiding at these 
functions he wore buskins, a purple Greek robe, and a gold crown engraved 
with the images of Jnppkcjj Juno, and Minerva; and at his side sat the Pfiest 
of Capitoline Juppiter and the Priest of the Deified Flavians, wearing the 
same costume as he did, escept for crowns decorated with his image, Dom- 
idan also cetebcaied the annual five^^y festival of Miner^'^a at his Alban 
villa, and founded in her honour a college of priests, whose task k was to 
supply officers, chosen by lot, for produdng lavish wild-beast hunts and 
stage plays, and sponsoring competitions in rhetoric and poetry. 

On three occasions Domitlan distributed a popular bounty of three gold 
pieces a head; and onc^to celebrate the Feast of the Seven Hills» gave a 
splendid bancjuct, picnic fashion, with large hampers of food for senators 
and knights^and smaller ones for the commons; taking the inaugural bite 
himselfr The day after, he scattered all kinds of gifts to be scrambled for, but 
since most of these fell in the scats occupied bv the commons, had j oo tokens 
thrown into those reserved for senators, and another joo into those reserved 
for knights. 

5. He restored a good many gutted ruins, including the Capitol, which 
had burned down again in the year 80 a^p+, but allowed no names to be in¬ 
scribed on them, except his own — not even the ongind, buihler’s. He also 
raised a temple to Juppiter the Guardian on the GipitoUnc HilL, the Forum 
of Nerva (as it is now called), the Flavian Temple^ a stadium, a conceit half 
and the artificial lake for sea battles — its stones later served to rebuild the 
two sides of the Great Circus which had been damaged by fire. 

S. Some of DomitianV campaigns, the Chattlan one, for instance^ were 
quite unjustified by military necessity; but not so that against the Sarma- 
tians, who had massacred 3 tegion and kdled its commander^ And when 
the Dacians defealed first the ex-Consul Oppius Sabinus, and then his suc¬ 
cessor, a former Commander of the Guards named Comeljus Ftiseus,’ 
Domidan led two punitive expeditinns in person. Aft^ sev^etsd indecisive 
engagements he celebrated a double triumph over the Chattians and Da¬ 
cians; but did not insist on recognition for his Saxmatian campaign, con¬ 
tenting himself with the offer of a burd crown to Capitoline Juppiter. 

* §4 A,ti, 
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OfJy ttn ojnidng stroke of luck checked the rebcUion whidi Lucius Ant- 
onltis raised during Docrutiin's absence from Rome; the Rhine thawed 
to the nick of tinie» preventing the Gcrniao bajbacians in Antonius^s pay 
from crossing the ice to join turn, and the troops who remained loyal w^erc 
able to disarm the rebels. Even before news of this succiiess ojrrivccL Domi- 
rian bad wind of it from portents; on the critical day, 3 huge eagle embraced 
his statue at Rome w^ith its wings^ screeching triumphantly; and a little 
later* rumoucs of Antonius^s death came so thick snd fast that a number 
of people claimed to have seen bis head being carried into Rome. 

7. Domitian made a number of soetd innovations; cancelled the com 
issue* restored the custom of holding formaJ dinners* added two new teams 
of chariot drivers* the Golds and the Purples* to the eiisdng four ia the 
Greus — namelVi Blues*Vihites^Ledt-greens, and Reds; and forbade actors 
ED appear on the public stage* [hough still allowing them to perform in 
privaie. Castration was now strictly prohibited* and the price of eunuchs rc- 
rnaioing in slave-deaJcis’' bands oBicially controlled. One year* when a 
bumper vintage foUowed a poor grain har^'cst, Damitkn canduded that 
die cornlands were being neglected in &vDur of the vineyards^ He there¬ 
fore issued an edict that forbade the further planting of vines in Itaiji and 
otdered the acreage Ln the provLoocs to be reduced by at least half* if it 
could not be got rid of altogether; yet took no steps to in^plement this 
edict. He reserved half of the more important Court appointmenta* hither¬ 
to held by freedmen* for knights- Another of his edicts forbade any two 
legions to share a camp* or any individual soldier to deposit at head- 
quartets a sum in excess of ten gold pieces; because the large amount 
□f soldiers* savings laid up in the joint w*inter headquarters of the two le¬ 
gions on the Rhine had provided Ludus Antonius with the Dccesstry funds 
for bunching his rebellion DDmitLan also raised the legionaries* pay from 
oinc to twelve gold pieces a ycaTi 

S. He was most consdendous in dispensing justioCp and convened many 
extraordinary" legal sessions in the Forum; annuUiiig every decision of the 
Centum%dral Court which seenned to him unduly inAuenced, and contin¬ 
ually warning the Hoard of Arbittatiofi not to grant any fraudulent claims 
for freedom. It was his rubng that if a jurynmn were proved to have lakcn 
bribes* all his colleagues must be penalised as wdl as himself. He personally 
urged the tribunes of the people to charge a cotmpt aedib with extortion* 
and to petition the Senate for 3 special jun^ in the case; and kept such a tight 
hold on his dty magistrates and provincial governors that the general 
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Standard of justice rose to an unprecedented high level — you need unlv 
otMcrve how many such personjages have been charged with every kind of 
cortypttOD since his time I 

As part of hU cannpAtgti for improving public mannerEp Domitian made 
sun: that the theatre ofikiflls no longer condoned the appropriatiofi by the 
commons of seats reserved for knights; and came down heavDy on authors 
who lampooned distinguished men and womciL He a^pelled one ex- 
<|iiacscof from the Senate for being over-fond of acting and dancing; foi- 
bade women of notoriously bad character the right to use litters or to ben¬ 
efit from inberitanoeg and legacies; struck a knight from the jury-roll be- 
caiise he had divorced his wife on a charge of adultery and then ciken her 
back again; and sentenced many members of both Orders under the Scant- 
inian l^w, which was directed against unnatural practices. Taking a far 
more serious view than his father and brother had done of unchastity among 
the VcstalSp he began by sentencing oflenders to cicendon^ and afterwards 
resorted to the traditional form of pmiishmcnt* Thus^ though he allowed 
the Ocdbta sisters, and VanoniUa. to choose how they should die, Jind sent 
their lovers into exile, he later ordered Cornelia^ a Chief-Vestal — acquitted 
at her first trial* but re-arrested some yeans later and convicted — to be buried 
alivcj and had her lovers clubbed lo death in the Comiduim The only ex¬ 
ception he made was m the case of an cx-ptisetor, who had the death sent¬ 
ence commuted to banishment, for confessing bis guilt after the intertoga- 
tion of witnesses under torture had failed to establish the truth of the crime 
with which he was charged^ As a lesson that the sanctity of the gcjds must 
be protected againsi tboughtl-ess abuse, Domitian made his soldiers tear 
down a tomb built for the son of one of his own freedmen from stones in¬ 
tended for the Temple of Capitoline Juppiter, and fling the contents into 
the sea. 

While still young, Domitian hated the idea of bloodshed; and once, 
in his fathec^'s absence, remembered Virgil's line: 

Before an impious people took to eating slaughtered beeves^, 

and drafted an edict forbidding the sacrifice of oxem Ho one thought of 
him as in the least greedy or mean either before, or for some yiairs after* his 
accession — in fiict, he gave ftequent signs of self-iestraint and even of gen¬ 
erosity* treating his friends with great consideration and always insisting 
that, above aU, they should do nothing mesm, rcftised to accept bequests 
from married men with children, and cancelled a clause in Rustus Caepio^s 
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will which required the heir to find an annual sum of m^acy for tUstribution 
flifiang newly-appointed senators. 

Moreover, if suits against debtors to the Public Treasur)^ had been pend¬ 
ing for more tluin five years, he quashed them and pemutted a tenew&l of 
proceedings only witbJn the same rwcivemoncb, and ruled that if the pm- 
sccuEor should then lose his ease, he must go into esde. Although the CJnd- 
iin Law restricted the private business activities of quaestors' sedbes, 
Doaiiiian now pardoned such of them as had broken it; and generously 
allowed former owners of commandeered knd to lami whatever plots sur¬ 
vived the assignments of small-holdings to veterans. He severely dealt with 
informers who had increased the public revenue by bringtng false charges 
against property' owners and getting their states confiscated. A saying attri¬ 
buted to him runs: *Aq Empetor who docs not punish informers encourages 
them/ 

lo. His good-will and self-restraint were not, however^ destined to oon^ 
tinue long, and the crud streak in him soon appeared ^ He executed one 
sickly boy merely because ht happened to be a pupil of the actor Pads, and 
dosely resembled him in looks and mannerisms- Then Hemtogenca of 
Tarsus died because of some incautious allusions that he had introduced into 
a historical work; and the slaves who acted as his copyists were crudficcL 
Domirian was always down on the Thxacians and a chance remark by one 
citizen, to the efiecr iliat a Thracian gladiator might be ^a match for his Gallic 
opponent, but not for the patron of the Games/ was enough to have him 
dragged from his seat and - with a placard tied around his neck readings 
*A l"hradan supporter who spoke evil of his Emperor^ — tom to pieces by 
dogs in the arena, 

Oomitian put many senators to death on the most trivial charges: among 
them a group of cx-Cofisuls, three of whom, Civlca Cerealis* AcUlus Gla- 
brio, and Salvidienus Arfitus, he accused of conspiracy; Cere^s was cse- 
cuted while governing Asia; Glabrio while in cslle on another charge- 
Aclius Lamia lost his life as a result of some harmless witticisms at Domi- 
tian^s expense, made se\*eral years previously: he had been robbed of his 
wife by Domitian, and when someone later praised his voice cemarked drily i 

1 '^ve given up sex and gone into training T; and then, encouraged by Titus 
to marry again, s^ked: ^What? You arc not wanting a wife, too, arc you? 
Salvius CocoEianus died because be continued to celebrate the birthday of 
the Emperor Oiho, his paternal uncle; and Metrius Pompuiianus, because 
his birth was said to have been attended by Imperial porteutSj and because 
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he aLwavs carried with him a coUcction of apecdics hy kings and gctimls 
extraacd from IJyj and a pajcchment map of the u'OrJd — and bemuse be 
had named two of his slaves *Mago" and ‘ilamiifaal"! S^tllustius Luaillus, 
Govetnor-GctieraJ of Britain, had equally offended Dc^mitian by aUowiag a 
new type of lance to be called ^the Lucullan"; so had Junius Husticus, by hb 
eulogies of Pactus Thmsea and J-fdvidius Pfiscus* - an incident wliieh led 
Domitian to banish all philosophers from Italy; and Hclvidius the Younger 
by his fiirEc about Pwia and Qcnonc, which seemed a rejection on Domi- 
tian's divorce; and DomJiians own cousiiiT, Flavius Sabinus, by being 
miscakcnly announced by the Election Day herald as Emperor-dccf, in¬ 
stead of Co0sul-ckct* 

After the suppression of Antonius's rebellion, Domitian grew even more 
cruel. He hit on the novel idea uf scorching his prisonefs' genitals to make 
them divulge die whcrcibputs of other rebels stOl in hiding; and cut off 
the hands of many more. It Is a fact that only two leaders of the revolt - 
a colonel of senatorial rank and a centurion — camed his pardon; which 
they did by the simple expedient of proving themselves to have been so 
disgustingly immoraJ that they could have exerted no jnliuecice at all over 
cither Antonius or the troops. 

It. Domitian waiS not merely cnicLi but hotThcaded and curminig into 
lie iunLEQoiicd a Palace steward to his bedroonij Invited him to 
share his couch^ made him fed perfectly secure and happy, condescended to 
shatc a dinner with him — yet had already given orders for his cruciiixion 
on the following day I He was more than usually gracious to the ut-Consul 
Arreciruus Clemens, a favouiiie agent, just before his deach-sentcncCp and 
invited him out for a drive. As they happened to pass the man who had 
informed on Atrednius* Domidan asked: "Shall we listen to that utter 
scoundrel tomorrow? And he impudently prefaced all his most savage 
seticcuccs with the same little speech about merej'; indeed, this preamble 
soon became a rccqgnbscd sign that something dreadful was on the way. 
Having brought A group of men before the Senate on a treason charge* 
be announced that this must be a test of his popukricy wltli the House; and 
thus easily got them condemned to "old-style ciecudon'-^ HoTvever, be 
seems to have become ah at once appalled by the cruelty involved, because 
he pleaded to liave the sentence modified. His exact words are mterc^ting: 
"Gcndtmen of the Senate, I know that you will not readily grant me any- 

* Sec Kcto ^7 md Vespuian 1 

* Sec Ckudiu» 34 UAd Ken 4^, 
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thing I ask, but let me beg one favour of you: pray allow these mea to 
choo^ the manner of tlicir deaths f That wUl be easier on your eyesj and 
the world will know that 1 have done my best with the iiouse,* 

I Unfonunatcl)\ the new^ building programmci added, to his expensive 
entertainments and the rise in Army pay» were more than Domitian could 
aiTord; so he deeided to reduce expenditure by cutting dowm the military 
cstablishmepL But^^ then rcalking that this would cxpf>se his fronders to 
barbarian attach, without appreciably easing die Imandal situation, be 
resorted to every form of estonioiu Any charge, however slight -- to have 
spoken or acted in pfejudjcc of the Emperor's welfare was enough — might 
result id the conhscadon of a man*! property* even if he were already dead. 
An unsupported claim that someone had been heard, before hifi death, to 
name the Emperor as his heir, even though he wcie unknown at Court, wms 
s ufficient pretext for taking over the estate* Domitian's agems collected the 
tax on jews w'ith a pecubar lack of mercy; and took proceedings not only 
against those w-ho kept their Jewish origins a secret in order to avoid Uie 
tax, but against those who lived m Jew^s without professing Judaism,^ As 
a boy, I remember once attending 2 crowded Court where the Procurator 
had a mnety-year-old man stripped to establish whether or not he had been 
circumcised. 

From his earliest years Dacxiitian was consistently discourteous and pte- 
sumptuous. When Caenis, his father's former mistress, returned &om Istria 
and, as UEuaJ, offered him her check to kiss, lie held out his hand instead. 
He objected when his nephew^-by-ntaftiage dressed his seri^ants in white — 
Domitian's own servants W'ote white livcrj^ — and quoted at him Homer s 
tine: 

Too many cuJets arc a dangerous thing. 

13* On his accession Dumidan boasted to the Senate of having himself 
conferred the Impedal power on Vespasian and Titus — it had now merely 
returned to him 1 He also spoke of his action in taking Domida back^ after 

^ Titus hjd ordered ihal the Jcwlih Sinclwy Tki^ due fn?m every Jew throughooi 
the wojrJd for Temple espensc ixx. ly, xvii. jj), ibould 1 ^ cojlcctcd 

eicn though the Tcmpli: bad been destroyed; and that Jirwij who paid wtm th«cby per^ 
mirted to pcaenfic their rfligioci. J-lowevef* 1 greal many Greek eoiivcn* to the Jeviui 
cchicsil system, the lO-ralEed *God'fc™i\ had dedioed 10 umkE^ drcumckion (whi^ 
woiild have msde them ccchtiical ty "Cbiiditm of Ahiaham^ji, and wexe thetcrorr not 
jeer ro the WS* thauBh tbey kept the Sabbath and winhippcd JdlOvHh AS the One God. 
SuttDolus probably icTcre 10 ihCK rather than the ChcMtialli, who rejccicd the Sabbath 
■nd did all they could to prove they were not Jews. 
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the divorce, as iccal] lo my divine bedl’ and on the day of his public ban- 
<|uct delighted to hdr the audience in the Colo^seuni shout; *Lotig live 
out Lord and Lady At the festival of CapitoUne Juppitet, when unanim¬ 
ously impLorod to pardon Palfurius Sura, whom he had e^epeUed From the 
Senate but who had nevertheless woo the prize for public speaking, Dom- 
itian would not reply and Ecnc a public eder to rilence them. Just 25 
arrogantly he began a letter^ which his procumtors were to drculatc, with 
the words: *Our Lord God instructs you to do thisT and 'l-ord God' be¬ 
came his regular title both in writing and conversation. Images dedicated to 
Domitian in the Capitol had to be of either gold or silver, and not below 
a certain weight; and he raised so many arcades and arches, decocat^ with 
chariots and triumphal Insignia, in various Gty districts, that someone 
scribbled Vri', meaning "arches" on one of them — but used Greek char¬ 
acters, and so spelled out the Greek word for 'Enough!* He hedd seventeen 
consulships, which was a record. Only the seven middle ones formed a 
scries, and all were sinecujes: he relinquished most of them after a few daj’S, 
and cv’^cry one of them before t May. Having adopted the surname 'Gm- 
manicus* at his double triumph, he rentuned September and October, the 
months of hb accession and birth, respeedvdy, 'Germanicus" and 'Domi- 
daniis\ 

14^ All this made him everywhere hated and feared. Finally, his &icnds 
and freedmen conspired to murder him, with Domltla^s connivance. Early 
astrological predictions had warned him how and w'hcn he would die; 
they even specified the day and hour. Vespasian once rcased him openly ai 
dinner for refusing a dish of mushrooms saying that it would he rqore in 
keeping with his destiny to be a&aid of swords. As a result, Domidan was 
such a prey to anxiety that the least sign of danger unnerved him. The 
reason for his reprieving the vineyards, which he had ordered to be rooted 
mp, is said to have teen the publicadon of this stanra: 

You may tear up my roots, goat, 

But what good will that do? 

1 shall sdll have some w^Lne left 
For sacrificing you- 

Though he loved honours of all kinds, thb same amdety made him veto a 
Senatorial decree that, whenever he hdJ the consulship, a group of knights 
should by picked by lot to walk, dressed in purple-striped robes and armed 
with lances, among the Hetors and attendants who picoedcd him. 
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As die criticAi day drew near his nervousness increased. I'he gallery where 
he took his daily eserdse was now Jined with pJaqucs of highly-polished 
moonstone^ which redccfed e^'ciything that happened behind his back; and 
no Imperial audiences were granted to prisoners unless Domidaa were 
alone with them, and had tight hold of their fetters. To remind his staff 
that even the best of inteations could never justify a fecedman's complidfy 
in a master's murder, he executed his secretary Epaphroditus, who had te- 
putcdly helped Nero to commit suicide after everyone else had deserted 
him*^ 

ij. The occasion of DomitiaD's murder was that he bad executed, on 
some trivuil pretext, his own extremely stupid cousin, Flavius Gemena/ 
just before the completion of a consulship; though he had previously named 
F^vius^s two small sons as his heirs and changed their names to Vespasian 
and Domitian. 

So much lightning had fallen during the past eight months that Domition 
cried out: “Now let the Almighty strike whomever he pleases V The Al¬ 
mighty did, in fact, strike the Temple of Capkoline Juppiicr, the Temple 
of the Flavians, the Palaoc, even DomidaiiV own bedroom; and a humcanc 
wrenched the inscription plate from the base of a triumphal staiue of his 
and hurled it into a near-by tomb. The famous cyprcss-ticc which had been 
blown down but had then taken root agaiiip while Vespasian was still a 
private citizen, now collapsed a second dmc. Throughout bis reign Dom- 
irian had made a practice of commending each new year to the care of the 
Goddess Fortune at Palestrina, and every year she had granted him the 
same favourable omen; but thi^ year the omen was a dreadful one, port¬ 
ending bloodshccL Domitian also dreamed that Minerva^ whom he wor¬ 
shipped fervently, emerged from her shrine to tell him that she had been 
disarmed by Juppiter and could no longer protect him. What disturbed 
him most, however, was a prediction by ike astrologer Asdemrion, and 
its sccjuel. This man, when charged, made no secret of having revealed tlie 
future, which he had foreseen by cmgicaJ meons^ Donoitian at once asked 
whether he could prophesy the manner of bis end, and upon Asdetarion''s 
replying that he would very soon be torn to pieces by dogs, had him execut¬ 
ed on the spot, and gave orders for his funeral rites to be conducted with 
the greatest care^ as a further proof that all magicians liedn But while the 

^ Nc^ro 4^+ 

* He WM suspected of hiving been converted to Jadfiltm; not {m li usaally daJincdJ 
10 Qudxtiuiity, 
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fudcraJ was in progress a sudden gale scattered the pyre and a pack of stray 
dogs nwigled the astrologer's hiilf-burned corpse. LatLaiis, the comic actor* 
who happened to n^itness this ineddent, mentioned it at dinner when he 
brought Domitian the latest City gossip. 

i 6 . On the day befote Domitmn^s assassinatlDii someone brought him 
a present of apples. ^Serve them tomorrow/ he told the servants* adding: 
'-if tomorrow ever comes.' Then, turning to his companions he remarked. 
*Thcrt wtU be blood on the Moon as she enters Aquadus^ and a deed will 
be done for everyone to talk about^ With the approach of midnight Domi- 
rian became so terrified that he jumped out of bed; and at dawn eondemned 
to death a soothsayer from Germany who was charged with having said 
that the lightning portended a cdiangc of government. Doodtiaji then 
scratched a pknpLe on his forehead and made it bleeds muttering: 'I hope 
this is aU the blood required.' Presently he asked for the time. As had been 
pre-arranged^ his freedmen answered untruthfully: *The sisih hour/ 
causc they knew it was the fifth he feared. Convinced that the danger had 
passed* Domitian went off quickly and happily to take a bith; whereupon 
his head valet, Parthenius, met him with the news that a man had called 
on very urgent and imporant business, and was now waiting in the Im¬ 
perial bedroom* So Domitian dismissed his attendants and hurried there. 

17+ All that has come to light about cither the plot or the assassinahon is 
that his niece Doinitilla's steward^ Siephanus* had been accused of embezz¬ 
lement; and diat when he approached the consphatois* they were already 
debating whether it would be better to murder Domitian in his bath or ai 
dtnnen Stepbanus o^red them his services, which were accepted: and theni 
CO divert Suspicion, feigned an arm injury and went around for several days 
with a dagger conceded in the w^ooUen tnndages. Finally he told Parthenius 
that he had discovered a plot* and was admitted to Domitian's bcdroDin, 
where he produced a list of names; but suddenly stabbed hrm in the groin 
while he was reading it, Domitian put up a goed fight. The boy who was, 
as usual, attending to the household-gods in the bedroont* witnessed the 
murder and later described it in some detail. On receiving the first blow, 
Domitian grappled with Srephanus, and screamed at the boy to band him 
the dagger which was kept under his pillow and then run for help; the 
however* proved to have no blade, and the doors to the servants' 
quartets were locked. 

Domitian fell on top of Stephanas and, after cutting his own fingers in t 
prolonged efiort 10 disarm him* began clawing at his eyes; hut succumbed 
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to seven fiirtbcr ftabs, his ASsaibtnts being a fub^liem natncd Godknys^ 
Parthecuus^s frcednian Maximus, Samr a head-chimbcalam, and one of the 
Impcrliii gkdJator^. 

He died at the age of forty-four, on i S September ^6 a.d.* after reigning 
not much more than fourteen years. The body was carried on com^ 
mon Utter by the public undemkerSp as thought he were a pauper^ and 
cremated by his old nurse Phyllis in her garden on the Latin Way^ She sec¬ 
retly took the ashes to the Temple of the Flavians and mixed them with 
those of his niece Jolia^ who had also been one of her charges. 

10. Domitmrt had a ruddy complexion; ktge^ rather weak eyes; and not 
at all an imperious expression. He was tall and well-made^ eicepE for his 
feet which had hammer-toes; and so oonsdous of his handsome features 
that he once tnld the Senate^ ^Hitherto my intentjons and my face have been 
equally acceptable to you** Later^ he lost his hair and developed a paunch; 
and, as a result of protracted illness^, his legs grew spincUlng^ He took as a 
personal insult any reference^ joking or otherwise^ to bald men, being ex¬ 
tremely sensitive about his own appearance; yet in his manual Cert 0/ iBt 
ff 4 iirt dedicated to a friexidj he wrote by w^ay of mutual cddsoIecJdd : 

Cannot you sec that 1 , too^ have a tall and beautiful person? 
and added to this Homeric quotation the foHowing prose comment: 

*yct my hair wiU go the sanae way, and I am resigned to having an old 
man^s head before my time. How' pleasant it ts to be elegant^ yet how quickly 
that stage passes T 

1^. Damidan hated to exert himselL While in Eome he hardly ever weot 
for a walk» and during campaigns and travels seldom, rode a horsc„ hut al¬ 
most always used a littjeF+ Weapons did not interesi him^ though he was an 
exceptionally keen archer. He shot hundreds of wild animals on bis Alban 
estate, and many eye-witnesses report that he sometimes brought down a 
quatry with two successive arrows so dexterously placed in the head as to 
resemble horns. Occasionally he would tell a slave to post himself at a dis¬ 
tance and hold out one band; then shot arrows bctw'een his fingers with 
amazing skilL 

10, Although, at the beginning of his reign, be went 10 a great deal of 
trouble and expense in restocking the bumed-out libraries^ hunting for lost 
volumes^ and procuring transcriptions and copies from Alexandda, this did 
not mean that he was a student hitnself No longer bothering with either 
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h«iotj- or poetry, or uking pains to acquire c\'en the rudiments of a styJe. 
he now «ad nothing but Tiberius's note-books and official memoiis, and 
let secretaries polish his own correspondence, edicts, and speeches. Still, 
Oomitian had a lively turn of phrase, and some of his remarks arc well W'Orth 
fccording. Once he said; ‘Ah, to be as good-looking as Macdus thinks he 
isl" and on another occasion compared a fdend’s red hair, which was turn 
ing white, tdi 'mead split on snow\ 

zt. He also daim^ that all Emperors att DceessatiJy wrcidicd^ since 
only* their assassuiittioii can convince the public that the cofispiracie^ against 

their lives are rcaJ, His chief relasation, at all hours, even in the morning 
and on working days, was to throw dke. He used to bathe before noon, and 
then «w such an enormous luncheon that a Matian apple and a small pitcher 
of wine generally contented him at dinner. His many large banquets were 
never prolonged past sunset, or allow'ed to develop into dnnking bouts; and 
he spent the rest of die day strolling idly by himself in a quiet part of the 
Pakee, 

iz. Domitian was citramely Justfijl, and called his sesual activities 'bed 
wrestling’, as though it were a sport Some say that he preferred to depilate 
his concubines himself, and would go swimming with the commonest of 
common prostitutes. He had been oHcred the hand of bis young niece 
s daughter, but persistently refused to marry her on aecouat of 
his infatuation for Domida. Later, when Julia took another husband, Pla- 
vius Sabinus, he seduced her, though Titus was stili alive; and after both 
Thus and Flavius Sabinus were dead, demonstrated his love for her so 
openly and ardently that, in the end, she bcaarae pregnant by him and died 
as the result of an abortion which he forced on her, 

13. Though the general public greeted the news of Domitian’s fate with 
indifference, it deeply affected the troops, who at once began to speak of 
l>omii!3n the God - they would have avenged him had anyone given them 
* “ *^d insisted tliat his assassins should be brought to justice. The 

Senators, on the other hand, were delighted, and tlirunged to denounce 
Domitian in the House with bitter and insulting cries. Then, rending for 
ladders, they had his images and the votrve shields engraved with his like¬ 
ness, brought smashing down; and ended by decreeing that all inscriptions 
referring to him must be effaced, and all records of his feign obliterated. 

A lew months before the murder a taveo perched on the Qipitol and 
croaked out the words: ‘AU will be well!' ^ a portent which some wag cr- 
pkined in the folioving vetst: 
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Thcrt wmj ^ raven, stnmge to tclLp 
Pcxchcd upon JOYc's awn gibicp whence 
lie tried to teO us *Ail is wdl!' — 

But had to use the fucuie tense-* 

Domtdan is said to have dreamed that a golden hump sprouted from bis 
back, deducing from this tbac tbe Empire would be Gsr richer and happier 
when he hnd gone; and soon the wisdoin and restraint of bis successors 
proved him rights 


Till- EXO 


* The raven was rupposed m "laiiiorrov^ (Qnsonow* — and medbcval 

painters thcrefbre udupced it« aa erobi™ thf hdpe^ 
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THE COIN PORTRAITS OF THE 
TWELVE CAESARS 


Btribold W^lp* hu tie e^ijrt-pcr/ratft^ triui appear 4 / /if iead ef t^irh liapfer 

and fT. A. Garjon /w/ ^rttribafed mU Wf the mns fr&nt widti tbfj 

are /aien- 


I. The silver denaEus which hcfc bears the portrait of Julius Caesar was 
issued about February* 44 and was erne of the fir¥t scries of Roman 
coins to carry the portrait of a living person. Although in the Roman Re¬ 
public portraits on coins were confined either ta the gods or to dead heroes, 
the Hellenistic kings were commonly portrayed on their coins and the 
appearance of Caesar^s head on coins in his lifetime has been taken as evi¬ 
dence of Caesar’s monarchical ambitions^The unusual wreath which Caesar 
wears is ejuite urdike the laurel wreath of the later emperors and has been 
said to be similar to the golden wreath of the andent Etmscian kings of 
Rome. 

z. The portraii of Augustus is on an anreui struck at a mint in the province 
of Spain. The modelling of the head is a great improvement on that of 
Caesar, but the poittAi!, whose grace is enhanced by the relegation of tides 
to the tcvetse, is an idealized oncii Tt is a youthfuJ Augustus who is shown 
here; though AS the coin was struck about 13 he was then nearing fifty, 
Augustus here wears the laurel wreath of the triumphant and victorious 
geuerAl and the reverse of the coin shows the two laurels planted on both 
sides of Augustus’s door to do honour to his victories. 

y. The portrait of Tiberius is also rliat on an attrfHj struck thb time at the 
mint of Lyons in GauI where Augustus had finiiliy established bis mint for 
coinage in the precious metals. The portrait is stHl somewhat ideA]j]sed and 
characterless, typical of ihc conservatism of Tiberius who ui the fidd of 
coinage as in other helds was content to follow the institurions of Augustus 
without inaovatiofi. The inscription prominently records that Tiberius is 
the heir of the deified Augustus, The reverse of the coin shows Tiberius 
in. his triumphal chariot as he Appeared in the edebrutinns of his German And 
Illyrian victories. 
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4* Qligula was the first of the emperors to make use of the broad fian of 
the brooie scstertiiB as a portrait mediuttL With greater room at Lisdisposal 
the die engraver was abk to produce a more detaikd portrait with more 
moulding to the features and -with a suggestion of the bust. rgi; g n ] |i|^ too 
in his tides U carefd to state hb descent from Augustus. The eeverse of the 
coin depicts Caligula addressing his troops. 

j . The bronze seatertius of Claudius shows a further development in effec¬ 
tive pot^ture as shown in the accentuated musdiog of the neck. The hcred- 
itaty daim to mk ts no longer emphasized in the inscription but the 
yanoos powm which Ckudius held and thiough which he roJed are 
impressiyely listed. The reverse has a representation of an oak wreath, the 
rmw tmea, presented, as the inscription says, e* Hint jemtiej - for saving 
the hves of citizens. This was merely a conventiona] honnur accorded to the 
emperor. 


6. Wi^ Nero, Roman extin poitraitmic reached the zenith of its power. The 
portrait of the emperor here is in high relief, wdl-modclled and with great 
atieficion to the details of beard, hair, and wreath. The unflattering lepre- 
Mtation of Nero’s biai-necfc, speaks of its realistic qualities. The seated 
figure of Rome on the reverse, hdmeted with spear and shidd, is one of die 
remote aiioestots and inspirations of the Britannia of our own coinage. 

7- CSalba, ^ ^ emperor to be prodaimed outside Rome and the first 
general to be derated by his armies, Js shown here as rather a hard-bitten 
old fiol^er. The contmuation of realism with techniHsl and artistic qualities 
which flowered under Nero b stiU to be seen in this portmit. The hamb 
bne of the truocatten is here softened by a suggestion of drapery. Oo the 
reverse. Victory with her wreath and palm is reptesented. though GaJbak 
victory was to ensure him only a very brief reign. 


8. Since Otho struck no btonsse coins, his only coin portrait on gold and 
silv« IS ofa r«ttycteds^ Itis technically far inferior to those ofNeroand 
Gaiba and is dis^gmshed by the strange style of the toupee he wears. The 
ttpresentotion of Peace on the reverse indicates the aim of imperial poUcs' 

but, m the midst of civil war, it amounted to no mote than the expression 
oi 1 pious hope. ^ 
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THE COIN PORTRAITS 


5, The ooiD portrait of Viccllius^ again on a bronze sestecdtis, h a triumpli 
of realism. Tlie large nose, the heavy jowl, and the rolb of fit at the back of 
the neck arc a!] &Jthftilly recorded, lilt inscription records that amongst 
his titles VitcUius included that of Gcrmanicus, markifig liiiti as the em¬ 
peror who had been proclaimed by the legions in Gronany. Pax h again 
represented on the reverse, the expression of a natural desire in a year of 
warfarc- 

10* This sestertius, one of the great issue of 71 ApPp following Vespasian's 
arrival in Rome, shows that realism in portraiture stiQ held the field. The 
beautifiilly executed portrait gives some indication of the character of the 
general who, from the various contendens for power in 69 emerged 
victorious. On the reverse, Mars carrying a figure of Victory and a trophy, 
hurries with the news of the emperor'^s success in war. 

II. By no means so forceful is the portrait of Titus. In cDonast to the harsh 
contours of Vespasian^s features Titus appears almost cherubic andt indeed,, 
with something of a ChurcMllian air. The reverse wiih a type of *Pictas 
Augusta* shows Titus and Domitian clasping the right hands of fellowship 
under the blessing of Pictas j this despite the rumours of discord between 
the brothers and Domitian^s designs against Titus. 

T£. The astringent quality of realism noticeable in the previous reigns is 
missing firom the portrait of Domitian* who Ls represented here with hand^ 
some features and curly ludr. On his breast appears the the badge of 
Minerva, his patron ddty. This coin issued in 85^“^ shows, on the 
rcvcrsCj Victory crowning the emperor^ an allusion to the end of the war 
against the Suevi and Sarinatians. 
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